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“Hello, Tom, I haven’t seen you for a long 
time.” 
That was the greeting I received from an 


eight-year-old youngster one afternoon as I ap 
proached the schoolhouse for an afternoon visit, 
and this young hopeful came shooting around 
setore | 


recely ed several 


roller skates. reached 


the door of the schoolhouse | 


the corner on 


other hearty greetings of a somewhat similar 
nature. 

Now I know some school board members who 
would be horrified at such a greeting and would 
consider it as a grave insult to the dignity of 
They 
greeting as undue familiarity on the part of the 
and no doubt 


their position. would consider such a 


youngsters would speak to the 
teachers on the subject of the proper way for 
children to address their elders, aud particular 
ly when those elders happened to be members 
of the school board. 

Personally, | did not consider those familiar 
greetings as anything but what they were meant 
for: friendly greetings from the youngsters to 
cne whom they felt that they knew well and who 
was a friend of theirs. In my particular case 
those greetings came from children whose par 
friends called me by my first 


ents and their 


name. The youngsters knew me well and fol 
lowed the example of their parents without any 
idea that they were doing anything else than 
giving a friend a hearty greeting 
Personal Touch of Great Value. 
And this little introduction leads me up to 
the point that | this little 


article and that point is The personal 


make in 
this: 


touch can be used to great advantage by school 


want to 


boards and school board members in increasing 


the efficiency of their schools. $y personal 
touch | mean getting acquainted with our fel 
low workers in school work and getting an un 
derstanding of the problems and conditions un 
And our fellow 


for better schools include not only 


der which they work. workers 


fellow board 
members but teachers, pupils and public as well. 
Naturally the better we know our fellow board 
and the 
other’s likes, dislikes and peculiarities, the bet 


members better we understand each 
ter we can work together for the best interest of 
Not only is it 
advantageous to know our fellow board mem 


well but 


the institutions which we serve. 


bers also the superintendent of the 


schools, the teachers and the pupils. 
To run a successful business it is necessary to 


know the workings of all departments,—the 


same system applies to running successful 


schools. A board of education is to the school 


what the board of directors is to a_ business. 


The school superintendent is to the school what 


the general manager is to the business institu 


tion. And as a board of directors of a business 
is in close personal touch with its general 


manager so should a school board be in close 
personal touch with its school superintendent. 
Selection of a Superintendent. 

One of the most vital problems which a school 
beard is called upon to solve is the problem of 
a suitable superintendent or principal for the 
school, and in solving the problem of a suitable 
leader there are many things that must be con 
sidered. Not only must a principal or superin 
tende tT be 


well up in educational qualifications, 





The Personal Touch in 
® School Administration 


T. C. Hart, President Palatine, Ill., Township High School. 


Board 


he must also meet certain requirements imposed 


The 


huge success in 


by local conditions. sort of man who 


one community 
And if 


a school board is in close personal touch with 


might be a 
might be an abject failure in another. 


one another and with the general public which 
they serve, they know the sort of man that will 
meet the certain requirements of their partic 
ular community, and they them 


selves accordingly when it comes to the selec 


will govern 
tion of a principal or superintendent to have 
charge of their schools. 

How very often we see instances where school 
board and teaching staff are continually at outs 
with each other, with the result that the school 
is more or less demoralized and the school work 
suffers. It most 
board to take 
conditions when they 


certainly pays for a_ school 


into consideration many local 
are hiring a leader for 
their schools. And if the board is in tune with 
the conditions around them in their community, 
they are able to know what sort of a man will 
“fit in” in the community and keep looking un 
til they find such a man for principal or super 
intendent. found the sort of a 


required to meet educational 


Having man 


and local corn 


munity conditions, it has been itl 


that the 


experience 
follow in the selection of 
that 


principal or superintendent, as the cuse nay be 


best plan te 
other teachers is to leave selection to the 
Teacher Selection a Job for Superintendent. 

1 have seen some startling examples of dis 
organized schools where the board has taken 
itself the task of 
teaching force without the aid of the superin 
tendent. If 
touch with its public as it should be it knows 


Hav 


hat 


upon selecting the entire 


a schoo] board Is in close personal 


what sort of a man will suit that public. 
ing taken care in the selection of such a 


it should leave the selection of the teaching 
force to him, for as the board is in close per 
sonal touch with the local public so 18 a Gorm 
petent school superintendent in close personal 
touch with the profession of which he is a mem 
ber. And it is this personal touch with his pro 
that 


teachers who will be a success in the particular 


fession enables him to select the sort of 
community for which they are hired. 

When a school board hires its teachers direct 
without the aid of the superintendent, this close 
personal touch is missing, and it is pretty much 
a matter of guess work as to what sort of a force 
is secured. <A_ school 
public. <A superintendent 
knows or should know his profession. 


board knows or should 


know its school 
By per 
sonal touch between board and superintendent 
the superintendent is brought to know the pub 
lie he is to serve and is then able to select trom 


his profession suitable teachers to him 


help 
serve that publie in its schools. 
Cooperation a Potent Force. 
After a corps of teachers gets to work in a 
school I believe it‘advisable for the board mem 
bers to get in touch with the teachers person 
ally and become acquainted with their problems 
and general school conditions. Board, super 
intendent and teachers can be in close personal 
touch with each other without meddling with 
each other’s affairs. I believe that where the 
various branches of the school organization un 
derstand each other and the conditions under 
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which the various branches work, that a fulle 
understanding of local conditions is had, whied 
works to the benetit of the school and the com: 
munity as a whole. 

There is another branch of the school organi- 
zation which must not be forgotten in the dig 
cussion of what personal touch can do for the 
and that pupils. The 
closer touch the teacher has with the pupils the 


school, branch is the 


greater is his or her influence over the children 
But not only does it pay to have an understand. 
ing between teacher and pupil, it also pays to 
have an understanding between pupil and super. 
intendent and 


even between pupil and _ board 


members. 
| was greatly amused one day to see several 
youthful first graders walk into the school office 


and present our superintendent with some 


flowers. In the other hand they carried a bunel 


for their teacher. lhe reason for that action 


was that our superintendent had made it a 


point to get into personal contact with every 
child in that school. He them 


all and always had a cheery greeting for them, 


single knew 


the result being that they knew him as a friend 
as well as the superintendent of the schools, and 
that close personal friendship between superin- 


tendent and pupils of all 


gvrades has been ad 

the efficiency 
Rule of Fear Passing. 

The old days of rule by fear are fast passing 


mighty asset to ot our schools 


and an era of personal understanding between 


school children from all walks of life and teach 


ers 1s taking its place. Ll can remember when 
the advent of the assistant county superintend 
ent of schools was looked forward to with awe 
and trembling by the pupils of the rural schools 
Now 
that official is hailed with joy. It is like a visit 
from an old friend. Why ¢ 
ant superintendent has 
the children. 


He knows what they are interested in and what 


Put those days are gone. the coming of 
Because the assist- 
got in close touch with 
Ile knows them all personally. 
their ambitions He helps them in their 
club and girls’ 
canning club work and he has grown to be to 


are. 
garden work, their boys’ pig 
them teacher, counselor, friend and a visit from 


him is hailed with joy by the youngsters in 


every school. Ile talks with them, jokes with 
them, plays with them, leads them in a school 
yell and 


when he leaves he leaves u crowd of 


young friends behind him who are glad to see 
him when he comes again. 

Some board of education members may feel 
that “mixing with the kids” isn’t in conformity 
with the dignity of their positions as school 
board members, but just the same he can mix 
with the youngsters without hurting himself any 
and at the same time build up a better feeling 
among the The children like to 
interest in them and 
Such an 


youngsters. 
see older people take an 
in what they are doing. interest by 
older persons stimulates a keener interest on the 
part of the children themselves. 
A Tip for the Ambitious. 

Personally, I like nothing better than to make 
a trip with our football or basket-ball team. | 
can be just as noisy a rooter as any high school 
student, and I like to “play the game over” with 
them in the dressing room after the game. The 
boys see that I take an interest in what they are 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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A board of edueation in American cities is 
the regularly constituted agent of the state, re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the public 
school system. Whether elected at large by the 
people or appointed by the mayor, the board of 
education is charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out not only the requirements as ex- 
pressed in the law of the state, but also the will 
of the people to whom they are locally respon 
sible in determination of the policies which lie 
outside of and beyond the legal requirements. 

School boards have been maintained either as 
independent corporations or as a branch of the 
city government because we desire in so far as 
it is possible to separate our schools from the 
partisan, political administration characteristic 
of American cities. Even with the development 
of the commission form of government our 
cities have maintained, and it seems to me most 
That this has 


heen the case seems to me not to be accidental. 


wisely, their board of education. 


Che distinetion between the legislative fune- 


tion of the lay board of education and the exec 
cutive function of the superintendent of schools, 
as commonly maintained, would of necessity 
be found wanting were the board of education 
abolished under the commission or managerial 
type of municipal government. A commissioner 
if education will, though he be a layman, come 
funetion, and the 


tO exercise administrative 


superintendent of schools will almost certainly 


become his assistant. ‘The result can seareely 


make for eticieney in administration or for 
professional insight or wisdom in the develop 
ment of school systems. 

here was a time early in the history of the 


levelopment of our public schools when lay 


men were the only advisory or administrative 
theers In 


nd administration of a 


the early days when the control 


single school, often 
vith only one teacher, rested in the hands of 
more laymen, any well educated man 


might reasonably have been expected to dis 
charge the dual function of board and superin 
tendent. In our modern school systems with 
large number of 


many teachers in each of a 


buildings, with courses of instruction from the 
kindergarten through the college, with millions 
of dollars invested in plant and equipment, with 
the development of the science of education and 
the technique of educational administration, no 
well advised layman would propose to exercise 
the executive function. 
Professional Service of Superintendents. 

It is worth while to note in passing that school 
executives are chosen throughout the United 
States upon the basis of their successful experi- 
ence. By far the larger number of superin 
tendents of schools in American cities have 
served an apprenticeship in teaching and in the 
supervision and administration of single schools, 
or small systems, before being elected to the 
places of larger responsibility. In like manner, 
the school superintendent is the only type of 
public servant in the United States who is com 
monly moved from loeality to locality and from 
state to state across the continent because of 
his proved ability as an executive. 

We have, as a matter of fact, developed the 
idea of professional service in the administra- 
tion of publie education in the United States, 
but even with this accomplishment much re- 


mains to be done in defining clearly the rela- 


‘Read before the Department of School Adminis 
tration. Boston Meeting of the N. E. A., Thursday, 
July 6, 1922 


The Relation of Administrative Officers to Boards 


of Education’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


tionship which should exist between boards of 
education and their chief executive officers. It 
would be well if this definition were made so 
clearly and were so commnly accepted by mem- 
bers of the profession that no competent man 
would be willing to accept the position of super- 
intendent of schools without having it under- 
stood that the board of education accepted the 
relationship as defined by the profession. The 
effect of such action would be most salutary. 
lt is unfortunate that, as the situation is at 
present, a board that usurps the function of the 
executive, aud who on that account forces him 
out of his position may confidently expect to 
find other competent men willing and anxious 
to aecept the position so vacated. 

To discuss the distinction between the fune 
tion of the board and their executive officers is 
uot to belittle the place of the board of eduea- 
tion. No man who serves as a member of the 
board of control of a railroad company, or a 
bank, or a manufacturing enterprise, thinks less 
t himself, or of his colleagues by virtue of the 
fact that they entrust the execution of the 
policies decided upon to their executive staff. 
No bank or railroad or industry is more complex 
in its organization, or requires a higher type of 
professional executive than does a city school 
system. 

Members of the board of education may best 
selecting the 


represent their constituency by 


highest type of executive that can be found. 
Ilaving rendered this service they are under the 
obligation to require of him from time to time 
a record of the work done and proposals for the 
development of the school system placed in their 
charge. ‘The executive, if he be competent, must 
take his case to the board of education, must be 
able to demonstrate the wisdom of the policies 
which he advocates, must be ready to defend in 
terms of a measurable achievement his own ad 
ministration. 

Board Must Pass on Recommendations. 

Every board of education should in the course 
of a given calendar year pass upon the budget 
proposed for the ensuing school year. In many 
eases this will involve the rate of tax to be 
levied. In every case it will require the best 
judgment of every member of the board with 
respect to the cost of the service as at present 
maintained, and the possible extension of the 
work undertaken. The executive officer may 
propose to the board of education a single salary 
schedule based upon the proposition that men 
paid wherever 


This policy is 


and women should * be equally 
they teach in the school system. 
contrary to the common practice in American 
school systems. The superintendent of schools 
proposing it should be ready to defend it and 
failing to carry conviction with a board should 
accept their determination of the question with 
out feeling that they have in any sense usurped 
the executive function. 

In like manner, the superintendent of schools 
must from time to time propose changes in the 
organization of the school system, building 
programs, changes in the course of study, and 
the like. If he is able either from the evidence 
available locally or by virtue of evidence accu- 
mulated in other communities to make his case 
clear he has the right to hope that the members 
of his board of education will act in accordance 
with his recommendations. If in advocating 
the establishment of junior high schools, for ex 
ample, he can show the real advantage to the 


boys and girls of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
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school years, if he has defined the new type of 
organization in terms of the educational oppor- 
tunities to be provided and if the members of his 
board believe that the additional cost 7 justi- 
tied by the evidence of service to be rendered 
to the boys and girls of the community, he may 
reasonably hope to see his recommendations 
adopted. 

No superintendent of schools, however, has a 
right to propose expenditures of money or to in- 
sist upon changes in organization, or in the 
subject matter to be taught, merely because 
some other school system has made a similar 
change, nor because of a popular demand. He 
may, however, propose an experiment, with the 
distinet understanding that he and the board 
will be governed as to future action by the re- 
sults. 

A good board of education will insist, from 
time to time, upon having brought before them 
evidence of the progress and the efficiency of the 
school system. ‘The members of the board have 
a right to demand that the schools, if adequately 
efficient 
Measures of the progress of chil 


supported, become increasing|y from 


year to year. 
dren through the school system, of achieve 
taught, 


or the reguarity of school attendarce, of econ 


ments in the field of study commonly 


omies that have been effected in the maintenance 
and operation of the plant, and the like, should 
evidence of good 


be presented frequently us 


administration. 


Superintendent Is Executive. 

If the superintendent of schools is to be held 
responsible for results by the board of educa 
tion, he must be recognized as their chief exe 
cutive officer. The creation of the coordinate 
executive office of business manager cannot re 
sult in the highest degree of efficiency in the 
administration of the schools. Business trans 
actions are significant only as they contribute 
to the realization of the educational program 
adopted. The officer who devotes himself to 
this field 


superintendent in 


should be designated as assistant 
charge of business affairs. 
The superintendent of schools must be given 
the authority to nominate, not only his im 
mediate assistants, but the teachers who con- 
stitute the staff of the school system. It is 
folly to propose that any man can carry for 
ward a program adopted by a board of educa- 
tion if he is handicapped by surrounding him 
with those who are out of sympathy with him 
and with the work which he is trying to do. 
Nothing can be more fatal to the proper rela 
tionship of board and superintendent of schools 
than the desire upon the part of any member 
of the board to place in the school system a per 
son of his own choice. A good executive, and 
he is the only type of a man who should be re- 
tained by the board of education, will seek con- 
stantly to surround himself with able associates. 
Ile will strive earnestly to secure the best teach 
With 


this responsibility and authority one may rea- 


ers that can be had for the salaries paid. 


sonably hope for a maximum cooperation be- 
tween the chief executive and his staff. With- 
out it one has no right to expect that the staff 
will work in hearty accord with the superin- 
tendent. 
Committees Not Necessary. 

It is important that the board of education 
eonsider the program and policies proposed by 
the superintendent of schools as a board and 


not in separate committees who report to the 


| 










general bodies. There may be times when a 
special committee of the board will prove useful 
in reviewing carefully a study from the lay- 
man’s point of view. In such cases special com- 
mittees should be appointed and their report 
should be considered along with recommenda 
tions of the superintendent. \Standing com 
mittees seem to me to be worse than useless. 
The chairman of a standing committee quite 
commonly comes to believe that he has some 
peculiar fitness of ability in the field repre- 
sented by his committee and infrequently he 
will tend to assume the function of the execu- 
tive. | When standing committees make reports 
which are accepted by boards of education as a 
matter of senatorial courtesy one gets little 
careful consideration of the major issues to be 
passed upon by the board. 

The superintendent of schools has a right to 
assume that policies and programs which have 
been accepted by the board of education will 
continue to be supported by them during the 
period necessary for proving their soundness. 
Nothing can be more disconcerting and surely 
nothing is more foolish than for the board of 
education to pass upon a policy because of popu- 
lar clamor or personal spite, or to adopt a differ- 
ent policy before there has been a chance to 
establish the adequacy of the proposal. 

It is obvious that we need on boards of edu 
cation men of good judgment, of wide experi- 
ence, and of sound common sense. ‘They can 
and should check the executive officer who may 
become too enthusiastic, or who would carry too 
heavy a load of experimentation as given in any 
period. It is just as certain that they should, 
when convinced of the wisdom of the policy pro- 
‘posed, stand for it not only in board meetings, 
but before the community at large. A policy 
once adopted, they should consider it their 
policy as well as that of the superintendent of 
schools. 

‘he right relationship between boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of schools will come 
to exist when boards of education cease to think 
of their function as having anything to do with 


the execution of the policies which they adopt ) 


when they scrutinize carefully each proposal 
brought to them by the superintendent of 
schools, and having passed upon it stand fast; 
when men who sit upon board of education 
seek as earnestly to discover the best man avail- 
able for the job of superintendent of schools as 
they would were they searching for a president 
of a corporation in which they are interested. 

In order that the type of relationship described 
may be maintained it is of the utmost impor- 
tance the boards of education be elected or 
appointed without reference to political affilia- 
tion. They must, if continuity of policy is to be 
the rule serve for the relatively long term. It 
will be necessary, as well, to provide that not 
more than one or two members leave the board 
at any one election or appointment period. In 
order that the board may act constructively as 
a board it will be best that not more than from 
five to nine members sit around the table at 
which the policies for the school system are 
decided. 

A Proposed Code. 

In order that the relationship between boards 
of education and superintendents of schools be 
acknowledged by both parties and to some de- 
gree standardized, I would like to propose that 
a committee made up of members from both 
groups prepare in terms of a code or set of 
rules a statement of the relationship of the 
school executive to the board of education. | 
should like to present for the consideration of 
this committee the following proposals: 

1. That the most important duty of the 
board of education is to select its chief execu 
tive officer, and to appoint him for an indefinite 
term. 
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2. That the board of education recognize ' 
the fact that its chief executive officer should 
nominate all associate or assistant superintend- 
ents, supervisor, directors, principals, and 
teachers, and all other employees, and that ap- 
pointments to all of these positions be made 
only upon the nomination of the superintendent 
of schools. This provision is to be interpreted 
as opposed to the establishment of the coordi- 
nate executive office of business manager, and 
to require that such officers be designated as 
assistant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs. It is also to be interpreted as opposed 
to organization of a board of superintendents 
with powers coordinate with that of the chief 
executive. 

3. That the board of education provides, by 
its own rules, that the adoption of textbooks and 
of courses of study be on the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools, and that it 
require that he indicate in making his recom- 
mendations the degree of cooperation which he 
has received from his assistants and associates 
of the administrative, supervisory, and teach- 
ing staff. 

4. That the board require that the superin- 
tendent of schools report from time to time 
concerning achievements and progress of the 
school system in terms of?(a) the adequacy 
of the attendance service;>(b) the progress of 
children in the school system, involving studies 
of retardation and elimination’ ¥c) the ade- 
quacy of the adjustment of the school system 
to the needs of children in terms of school or- 
ganization, the classification of pupils, the 
courses of study, the organization of special 
classes, and the like. 

5. That the board require the superintendé 
ent of schools to submit annually a budget show- 
ing the estimated revenue available, or to be 
made available, where the tax rate is fixed by 
the board of education, together with the pro- 
gram of work to be accomplished and the esti- 
mated costs by divisions and activities of the 
school system; that such budgetary estimates 
be based upon analyses of costs by divisions of 
the school system, and by the units of the 
school organization for one or more previous 
years; that such budgetary estimates include a 
salary schedule based upon principles which can 
be applied uniformly throughout the school 
system, and that such estimates include as a 
special item a report on the present condition 
of the school plant with reference to the need 
for repairs, reconstruction, or replacement of 
equipment. 


6. That the board of education require that 
the superintendent of schools direct a continy- 
ing study of the need for new school sites and 
buildings based upon the assembling of data 
showing trends in population for the whole 
community areas and by grades or other divis- 
ions of the school system; and that it pass upon 
the needs of financing such additions to the 
plant as may be necessary or expedient. 


7. That the board pass upon the plans for 
new buildings approved by the chief executive 
officer and his staff, and that the superintendent 
of schools indicate in the case of each plan go 
presented the accommodations to be provided 
for, and in terms of the relationship of the 
facilities to be provided in the new structure 
to the courses of study to be taught therein. 


8. That the board act as a committee of the 
whole in considering and passing upon the 
program and particular recommendations of the 
superintendent of schools, and that all stand- 
ing committees be abolished. 


9. That the board of education adopt a set 
of rules governing its own procedure in which 
is established the position of the superintendent 
of schools as the chief executive officer of the 
board of education, and indicating his respon- 
sibility and relationship to the board as has 
been suggested above; that these rules define the 
qualifications of all the employees of the board 
of education and that they include a considera- 
tion of such other matters of uniform procedure 
as may be essential to the proper conduct of a 
system of schools. 


10. That the superintendént of schools 
formulate the qualification required of members 
in good standing in their profession and that 
such qualifications include a certain minimum 
of education and of specialized professional 
training, (or in lieu thereof for those now in 
office, successful experience as school superin- 
tendents in positions in which the individual 
devotes his whole time to administrative and 
supervisory duties), and that they provide 
through their own voluntary organizations or 
through state departments of education, for 
the certification of those who would enter their 
profession. 


11. That it be considered unethical for any 
member of the profession to accept appoint- 
ment to the office of superintendent of schools 
except as the conditions specified above are 
accepted by the board of education seeking to 
employ him. 




















CLASSROOM IN THE PIEDMONT, CAL., HIGH SCHOOL LISTENING ATTENTIVELY TO THE TELE- 


MEGAFONE RADIO AS A PART OF 


THE REGULAR INSTRUCTION. 
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Evenings—Inquiry as to the number of eve- 
nings per week deemed most practical resulted 
as follows: 

The average of 46 cities was: 3 1/3 evenings. 

Favored evenings (35 cities reporting) : Mon- 
day 29, Tuesday 18, Wednesday 26, Thursday 
20, Friday 19, Saturday 2. 

Three evening combinations were reported 
in the following frequency: 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday...... 9 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday.... 6 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday..... 4 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday...... 2 


Four evening combinations were favored with 
MTTF and MTWT. 
Practically every system used at least in part 
a two-hour session 7:30-9:30. In New York 
the session for some courses extended to 10:00 


two votes each: 


_ — 


and in many places a 7:00 to 9:00 or a 7:00 to 
9:30 schedule prevails. 

Adjustments. Naturally any changes mak- 
ing for the improvement of the evening school 
system will have as a background the Boston 
system with which I am familiar. I shall dis- 
cuss the problem of adjustment under the fol- 
lowing headings: Director, principal, teachers, 
salary, length of course, evenings, hours, diplo- 
ma requirements, advertising. 

Director. The director of evening schools 
should have only such activities under his 
charge as may fairly be said to be educational 
work carried on in the evening. This excludes 
continuation school work or the assignment of 
the evening schools to an already overworked 
assistant superintendent. Pittsburgh, it is I 
believe, that has a “director of evening schools 
and extension work.” The extension is of about 
the same character as the evening center work 
in Boston. Much of the misunderstanding be- 
ween the teachers of the two departments would 
be avoided under such direction. Working for 
the same purpose and under the same general 
regulations and guidance we may be sure that 
each branch would receive proper consideration. 
The director of such work might well have as 
his title the “director of extension work”. This 
would include extension in all directions and 
would leave one man responsible for the con- 
duct of all evening activities in the school sys- 
tem. The work is well enough known as exten- 
sion work to make the title intelligible to all. 

Principal. It is hard to imagine recruiting 
principals for evening high schools without 
basing our judgment on the success of a candi- 
date in the evening service. I believe it un- 
wise to elect to such an important post as prin- 
cipal a man, however brilliant, without this 
experience. In the first place his worth would 
be manyfold greater if he came by the regular 
channels; and in the second, a procedure of this 
sort is unjust to those who have labored for 
years in that special service. 

As the subject matter in the evening schools 
must be novel in its selection and its presenta- 
tion to drive it home, it would be of value to 
have each teacher file with the principal an out- 
line of the work he proposed to do for a definite 
period. It would acquaint the principal with 
the effort of the teacher. This would facilitate 
the marking of the teacher when the director 
asked for a rating. Furthermore, from the mere 
making of this outline, it is highly probable that 
the work would “point” more than is the case at 
present. 

The principal the clerical 


who can save 


drudgery of his teachers by doing everything 
possible from the material available in his office 


Adjusting the Evening High Schoool 


John E. J. Kelley, South Boston High School, Boston, Mass. 


(Conclusion. ) 


and who can mingle with the pupils and find 
their needs, will not only be effective in getting 
the most from his teachers, but will gain there- 
by much for the pupils. Many teachers are poor 
clerks. Not a few such teachers are marked on 
their clerical ability because they failed to pro- 
duce statistics readily in the form suggested 
by the office when the office really was to blame 
in not doing its own work from the material 
that was easily within its reach. The loss to the 
pupil of the teacher’s time is quite considerable 
in a year for these minor bits of information 
that are often required in recitation time. 
Day School Methods Not Practical. 

Teachers. The recruiting of the teaching 
force is difficult. Day school teachers 
bring day school methods. totally unfit for eve- 
ning work. As has been stated before the em- 
ployment of untrained teachers is to be dis- 
approved. The certification by the state 
for industrial teachers leads naturally up to 
a course on evening school problems. I 
am convinced that every teacher entering eve- 
ning service should follow a course of ten or 
more lectures on such problems. The topics 
should include: a description of the organi- 
zation of the system, the course of study in its 
relation to the course in the day school, the 
relation of the pupil and the teacher, and other 
topics leading to an understanding of the pupil 
and from that to an understanding of and an 
administering to his needs. 

Salary. 


very 


The teacher in the evening school 
is paid on a per diem basis. This is just, as the 
work is largely done in school time or at least 
does not entail more work out of school than is 
required proportionately in day school. I 
hardly think the “time and a half” plan of 
Grand Rapids would be welcome in Boston or 
in many other cities because of the name. The 
amount received might if we accept the union 
idea as just. Still, ours is a profession, not a 
trade. 

Whe piece work plan is interesting. It is 
based on payment for results. The evening 
school pupil is not obliged to attend the classes 
and the successful teacher is the one who can 
attract and hold her classes. If the principal 
has to pour pupils into a room at a high rate to 
keep up the number he may be sure under this 
plan that the teacher would be automatically 
dropped, It 
work.” 

Allow, say $2.50 for twenty pupils and an in 
crease of twenty-five cents for each additional 
pupil up to a $6 limit. The value of the in 
struction would increase as there would be real 
competition to stand in the first group. The 
feeling that less than $6.00 an evening would 
mean that you did not stand in the first group 
of teachers would be sufficient incentive to good 
work. The preparation of each lesson would, I 
imagine, be much more elaborate than at pres- 
ent. The unsuccessful teacher would soon drop 
from service. Thus the better teachers would 
be kept in the service. 


is really “equal pay for equal 


The attendance, too, 
would be improved as the teacher would be 
automatically penalized for the loss of a pupil. 

The principal should not be on “piece work” 
as I know from experience that it is equally as 
difficult, if not more so, to keep up classes in a 
small school, as it is to manage larger classes in 
a large school. The preparation for the opening 
of the term, the work of closing the school year, 
the anxiety of getting teachers and of preparing 
material for reports are a few of the many 
jobs for which a per diem basis cannot com- 
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pensate a principal. This is really a consider- 
able amount of unpaid time. The dignity of the 
position demands a yearly salary in which recog- 
nition is given efforts during these periods. 
Stimulating Completion of Course. 

Length of Course. The present course of 
seventy or more evenings is too long for the 
average pupil. (Less than fifty per cent of the 
enrollment belong at the end of the year.) Two 
twelve-week terms would tend to diminish this 
excessive mortality. The pupil could see light 
to the end and would not grope along. The 
starting of the second term would attract new 
pupils and the opportunity the old pupils would 
have to become acquainted with the courses 
would insure intelligent election for the second 
term. 

The biggest gain by far would be the saving 
of pupils who drop out leaving behind them an 
unfinished worthless course. The harm done 
by not finishing a task undertaken may be the 
start that will shatter the usefulness of the 
pupil in his later life. A boy who cannot stick 
to it to the end will develop into a man of the 
same sort. This two-term plan would also give 
something of value to those who felt they could 
not continue to the end of the year. 

Evenings. In Boston about every combina- 
tion of evenings has been tried with the pur- 
pose of excluding those evenings that seem un- 
favorable to attendance. Each change usually 
showed about the same percentage of survival. 
Consequently the night chosen does not mean 
as much as the reason for making the choice. 
In general it may be said that many pupils find 
two evenings enough for evening work. They 
want more time for recreation. A two evening 
schedule, chosen simply to allow three other 
evenings for different school activities will have 
no reason back of it from the pupil’s point of 
view. 

In this connection E. E. Merville in the “Bal- 
ance Sheet,” Vol. 2, No. 4 (Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Co.) offers an arrangement by which he 
claims an increase of from fifty to 80 per cent 
in attendance may be effected. Monday and 
Thursday are the evenings chosen. A _ good 
stiff home lesson is assigned for the next meet- 
ing and directions given that one of the inter- 
vening nights be spent in preparing it. The 
second is to be spent in relaxation or in pleas- 
ure and the teacher so orders. The prepared 
work keeps the class alive and original, and the 
extra keeps the pupil alive. Any 
teacher of experience will agree that the two 
outstanding faults in the evening school pupil 
is the lack of preparation and the lack of life. 
This plan obviates both difficulties. The 
teacher, too, takes a new lease of life in doing 
the work mapped out and in answering the 
questions of the pupils who make this outside 
preparation. This is a real job of teaching. 


evening 


I think a trial of this two evening plan might 
well be made in one evening high school under 
capable supervision and comparison between it 
and the old three evening week will, I think, 
result favorably to the newer plan. If this 
proved so, the other schools of the city might 
adopt the scheme and two extra evenings might 
be devoted to the work, making a four evening 
week. 

Pupil Interest and Public Attention. 

Hours and Diplomas. The looseness of the 
diploma requirements in evening high schools 
has caused a feeling that the diploma is more 
or less simply a collective certificate summing 
up the work of three or four years. It is never 
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looked upon as the equivalent of the day school 
diploma. To remedy this the 
should be changed to include everything in the 
that 
such as 


The prev 


requirements 


day school diploma, except those things 


are not essential to working pupils 


choral practice, physical training, ete. 
alent organization of classes by subjects, two 


in number three evenings per week, would 
necessarily have to be changed to three subjects 


The 


slightly lengthened on some such plan as below. 


session would have to be 


per evening. 


This is without an extension of session: 


Spc vhs pac seew'eess 7:30—8:10 
Second period ............ ....-8:10—8:50 
REIN, op ccccconscocescee .8:50—9 :30 


With extension: 
First period 
Second period ... 
Third period 


In the above schedules 


bidocccadoccdc tlhe =a 
alas 6.s.0 wha wha 8:05—8:55 
wee cee e -200—O 345 
the passing time 1s 
not shown as it will vary according to the build 
ing. 
a fifty minute schedule. 


The first provides a forty and the seeond 

This is preterable fon 
minute period. It has 
that the 


tired minds to a sixty 


long been recognized in day work 


shorter period is superior. 


The points, ordinarily three points at the end 


of the year for each subject or a total of SIX In 


all. would be taken care of by granting on 


The Superintendent as a Subord 


So much has heen said and written about thi 
responsibilities and the duties of a super ntend 
well 


field to have been thoroughly, covered 


ent of schools that one might suppose thi 


Most of 
have been either by 


the discussions, however, 


superintendents themselves, or by those who 
have held that position and passed on to pro 


For a 


brief time, therefore, | propose to recount some 


fessorships in colleges or into business. 
of the obligations and opportunities of a super 
intendent as seen by one of those who work wu 
der him. 
In June, 1921, it was my 


privilege to map 


out for this Jor RNAL a scheme ot organizatior 


for the board of education. This plan placed a 
good deal of power in the hands of the s iperin 
tendent. | believe that should be, 
sufficient erected to 
prevent abuse of the power thus granted. In 


this is as it 


provided safeguards are 


general the plan of concentration of authority 


and responsibility is in line with the 
| 
i 


city man 


agership type of local government which is 


gaining popularity 
Such 


among our municipalities 


forms of administration, however, de 
pend for their success upon the personality of 
the administrator upon his use 


Ther 


is a strange thing about personality, too, in that 


and 
or abuse of the power delegated to him. 


involved, 


one may be almost lacking in its pleasant phases 
and yet be so efficient, so fair and square in al! 
his dealings, that the shortcoming shrinks into 
insignificance. 
Generous Acknowledgment of Service. 

1 sometimes wish that I might work for a 
superintendent who would be a composite of all 
had to 


seems to me | 


have known. But if | 
from them it 
would take the one who 
acknowledgment of 


the best ones | 
choose among 
was generous in his 
services rendered by his 
subordinates. I do not know that there is any 
thing more pleasing to a man than to work hard 
and exactingly with no thought of reward, and 
then, some day, unexpectedly, have his super 
intendent mention him by name at some teach 
ers’ meeting or similar semi-public occasion, and 
pay a glowing tribute to his labors. 

That type of superintendent is usually big 
enough, too, to call in the members of his 
faculty in frequent consultation, and to dele 
gate to them responsibilities which involve suf- 


ficient latitude of action to challenge their best 
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in each subject each term. This also 
The lack of time in the new 
scheme would be more than made up by the in- 
effort 
properly prepared. 


point 
would total six. 


creased due to the home lessons being 


The flexibility of a program of this sort would 
amply lend itself to the demands of a many 
subject program. The content of the diploma 
need not be identical with that of the day school 


diploma, but substitutions might be allowed. 


idvertising. Properly to place the evening 
schools before the public is just as important 
as the approach of a customer by the salesman. 
A eatalog of the various means of publicity is 
given below: 

1. Street car signs. 

2. Notices in the newspapers, both English 
and foreign papers. 

5. Slides in the moving pictures 

! Feature stories of the work done 

5. Cireulars to churches and to societies. 


bh. Messages to homes hy day school pupils 


re Letters to graduates. 

5. Notices to pupils who leave day school 
to go to work. 

v. Printed pay envelopes 1h large industrial 


plants 


Clarence E. Howell 


efforts and arouse their keenest interests. By 
this attitude he gains a willing and a valuable 
service to himself, is able to shift details from 


his own over-burdened shoulders, and makes 


sure that any faculty professional activity has 


l 


the whole heartedness essential to its success. 


kor a truly progressive program among his 


teachers a superintendent needs to make sure 


that there is something more than mere lip 


service. To follow out instructions In a me 


chanical and duty bound attitude is one method. 


but to put them into operation with intelligent 


enthusiasm is a far more effective and desirable 


one. The first involves mere existence, the 
second means growth. It is this type of volun 
tary and intelligent participation which we are 
stressing these davs “as between teacher and 


children, 
plies to the 


and much of the same desirability ap 
relationship of the superintendent 
and his co-laborers. 


Sharing Leadership and Initiative. 

How can you expect, Mr. Superintendent, that 
your supervisors and principals will aceept with 
joy, and effectively put across a program which 
formulated in the 


you have 


recessed sanctum 
of your own mind, which they have had no part 
in framing, and which requires of them only a 
low imitative order of intelligence to carry out ? 
Such a program implies no challenge, no stimu 
lus, no appeal. 

The wise superintendent will initiate his cam 
paigns by a subtle propaganda which will ground 
his subordinates in the atmosphere and facts 
necessary to assure a sympathetic and compre 
hending cooperation when the time comes to 
head the matter up. Very often valuable sug 
gestions develop from the subordinates them- 
If they do, so much the better. The 
can make them feel that the move 
ment is theirs, the happier for you and your 


sé | ves. 


more you 


purpose, unless you are seeking glorification in 
Such a type of leadership is 
truly great, and ‘as rare as such things usually 
are. 


your own eves. 


Then I have in mind another superintendent, 
one of the keen, understanding sort. It seems 
to me I never met a man who could probe a 
problem so quickly as he. From the moment I 
entered his office he invariably gave me his un 


divided attention. IT would state my errand, he 





10. ‘The satisfied pupil. 

The point at which advertising no longe, 
pays is reached when you attract to the school 
for a short while pupils who really had no jp. 
terest in coming. Membership is best increased 
by membership drives conducted by the pupils 
of the The friends of pupils in the 
school will stay longer because of friendship 
Harmful 


habits, as has been said, may be started by q 


school. 
than others coming among strangers. 


pupil not finishing the work; and conversely 
a course well completed does much to strengthep 
the pupil’s character. The teacher knows byt 
too well the sacrifice made to be in school each 
evening and so pupils with perfect attendance 
should receive public recognition at the exer. 
cises closing the year’s work. 

The 


ning work could be brought about by 


greatest possible extension of the eve 
a nation 
wide crusade. The Americanization movement 
lias started that increase and the proper sort of 
courses would make possible a ten-fold increase 
provided they could be made to appeal to all 
people. If any feel that the courses are beneath 


them then the extension of the evening high 


It is simply 
putting the school in the 


school work cannot be carried out. 
u matter of proper 
light. 


inate Sees Him 


would ask a question or two which either showed 
his immediate comprehension of the difficulty 
or obtained from me the information he needed, 
Then, without hesitation or further parley, he 
would either approve or disapprove my proposal. 
It he disapproved he would show me, by means 
of a short sentence or two, or a leading ques 
tion, Just wherein my reasoning had been faulty. 
I always went to that man’s office knowing that 
I would be with the courtesy 
and respect, and I invariably went away helped, 
and with a little feeling of awe and admiration 
for the utter dispatch and efficiency with whieh 
my errand had been accomplished. 


received utmost 


I remember a was in 


many respects quite the opposite of this one. 


superintendent who 
He was a jolly fellow, with a cigar stub between 
his lips most His methods were 
like his personality, a smile and a laugh and a 
joke, but underneath all a 
serious purpose. He 


of the time. 


keen mind and a 
used his good humor as a 
cloak behind which he could side-step and avoid 
But fire failed to 
strike fire with him when matters came to the 
proper issue. 


handle 


dangerous crossings. never 
It was really a joy to watch him 
a situation with his board. He would 
skillfully sound out the members in an informal 
way, either before the meeting or in intervals 
during it, and when his plumbing indicated 
shallow water and shoals ahead he avoided a 
formal discussion until such time as their minds 
were more ripe for it. 
The Mark of the Great Executive. 

Perhaps the one mark above all others of a 
great executive is a willingness to delegate au- 
thority. This means granting power and inde 
pendence in the carrying out of tasks assigned. 
If a man is worthy to be trusted to do a certain 
thing, then he should be worthy of some confi- 
dence in his ability to do it. He should not be 
looked upon as a mere machine set up to carry 
out instruction detail by detail. A superin- 
tendent ought to grant to his subordinates the 
same freedom of action, within their respective 
spheres, that he enjoys from the school board 
within his. Only so can he assure their en 
thusiasm in their work, and the growth of new 
ideas within them. Such a superintendent will 
have the devoted loyalty of his employees be 
cause they feel that he is a leader, not a driver. 
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In every school system there are numerous 
internal accounts or funds that form or should 
form a problem in school accounting. They are 
not public funds in the same sense that money 
raised by taxation is a public fund. ‘They are 
unlike the funds of a lodge, or church organiza- 
tion, in that they exist in a public institution 
maintained by taxation. Many of our well ad 
ministered school systems have recognized their 
semi-public, character and have treated them 
accordingly. The Scuoot Boarp JourNnaL pub 
lished an article last year bv Mr. Moehlman oft 
Detroit, relative to the manner in which Detroit 
is handling this problem, the perusal of which 
| recommend. 

| have the good fortune to live in and serve 
the city of Lakewood, Ohio, a suburb of Cleve- 
land, having a population of about fifty thou 
sand. As a city we have grown up almost over 
night, having trebled our growth in the last 
decade. Our educational policies have been in 
fluenced by those of our big’ neighbor, but in 
details of accounting and business administra 
tion we have had to go our way alone, solving 
our problems as we came to them, or they came 
to us, in whatever way seemed to us wise and 
expedient at the time. 

The growth of our high school has kept pace 
with the growth of our city. About two vears 
ago a change in the administration of the high 
school caused our board of education to order 
in audit of all its internal accounts. This 
audit was made by another employee of the 
board and myself, and in our report we recom 


mended that a suitable person be employed to 


al ok after all the internal accounts of the in 


stitution, that he devote his whole time to this 
work, that he be under bond, subject to audit, 
make monthly reports to the board of education, 
and receive and receipt for all packages de 
ivered at the high school. 

The recommendations contained in this re 
port were adopted by the board of education 
and the “suitable person” was found to be a 
lady, instead of a man. She began her work 
in September, 1920, and has been at work long 
enough to demonstrate the wisdom of her ap 
pointment and the advantages gained by hav 
ing the work in the hands of some one detailed 
specifically to that task. We call the person in 
charge of these accounts at the high school, the 
financial secretary. 

A List of the Accounts. 

Qur “financial secretary” began work with 
the accounts of the cafeteria, the high school 
book room, and the fee cards; but within a few 
months every activity, department and society 
in the high school made her its official treasurer. 
At the present time she has the following sepa- 
rate accounts in her keeping: 

l. The “Arrow”, the monthly school paper. 
2. The art department. 
3. The boys’ athletic association. 
4. The girls’ athletic association. 
5. The “new grand stand” fund. 

6. The book room account. 

7. The high school cafeteria. 

s. The “Cinema”, the high school annual 
publication. 


‘This Paper was read before the National Associa 


tion of School Business Officials, Atlantic City, May 
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9. Sophomore, Junior and Senior class 


10. The domestic science department. 
11. High school fees. 
12. The French club. 


13. The school garden. 

14. The general account. 

15. The “old bleacher” fund. 

16. Home room funds. 

17. The “Lakewood High Times”, the schoo! 


weekly paper. 


18. Interest on bank balances. 
19. The Lanier literary society. 
20. Library fines. 

21. Locker deposits. 

22. Mill room funds. 

23. The “noon hour” movie fund. 
24. The music department. 

25. The Newton scientific society. 
26. The printing department. 

27. The photographic society. 
28. Profit and loss account. 

29. Sanitary supplies fund. 

30. The sewing department. 

31. The Spanish club. 

32. The boys’ student council. 
33. The girls’ student council. 

















receives and delivers to the proper departments, 
with student help, all packages sent to the high 
school. 

A Simple Account System. 

lor our bookkeeping we use a standard colum- 
nar book and the simplest possible form of 
double entry bookkeeping system. 

The first part of the book is called the “con- 
trolling account”. On these pages, receipts 
from whatever source are entered on the left 
hand of the “item” space and the disbursements 
are entered on the right hand. The difference 
between the two columns indicates at all times 
the exact condition of the bank account. A 
specimen page of the controlling account ap- 
pears on this page. 

The “financial secretary” has opened accounts 
with each of the activities, departments or or- 
ganizations enumerated above and each of these 
accounts is kept on another page in the colum- 
nar book, arranged alphabetically, in such a 
manner as always to exhibit the state of the 


Controlling Account. 
Receipts Date Check Disburse- Bank 
Jtem No. ment Balance 
Bal. from prec. page $14,330.70 
$125.70 Mar. 1 eT Bee eee yy ee eee 14,456.40 
Cafeteria—Meat ........ ey 1035 $ 40.00 14,416.40 
Cafeteria—Groceries ........ 6 100.00 14,316.40 
50.00 4 Newton Society ............ 14,366.40 
5 ys... &. sae 7 5.40 14,361.00 
Book Room, Books........ ee 8 800.00 13,561.00 
139.00 q So Gee eee eee 13,700.00 
Cafeteria—Milk .......... : i) 25.00 
Cafeteria—Fruit ............ 1040 25.00 
Cafeteria—Ice Cream ....... 1 50.00 
Cafeteria—Candy .......... 2 25.00 
Cafeteria—Help ............ 3 125.00 
Cafeteria—Meat ........... 4 50.00 13,400.00 
10.00 8 French Club ss 13,410.00 
520.00 9 Locker Deposits ..... ee 13,930.00 
Ce Ee rea 1045 60.00 13,870.00 
200.00 10 CREE, obs 0's Same 14,070.00 
130.00 11 GRE ci tadae kee abe seats 14,200.00 
150.00 12 eer er errr rere. 14,350.00 
13 Newton Society .......... 6 5.00 
Newton Soewty ............ 7 3.00 
Newton Society ............ 8 10.00 
Newton Society ............ 9 15.00 14,317.00 
30.00 14 Lanier Society ....... are 14,347.00 
100.00 15 Music Department .......... 14,447.00 
16 SN I CAN Fhe daes.cs tas 4050 100.00 14,047.00 


No ecoereion or compulsion Was necessary to 
get the various clubs, organizations and depart- 
ments to designate the high school “financial 
secretary” as their treasurer. They all soon 
came to see the advantages to be gained from 
having an adult, responsible person handling 
their funds in an efficient and responsible man- 
ner. The societies and departments have the 
same freedom of disbursing their own funds as 
they would have with an elected treasurer from 
among their own membership. Under the pres 
ent system their treasurer is always on the job, 
may always be found in her office, is on hand 
year after year, regardless of graduation, and 
never absconds with any of the money intrusted 
to her care. 

Our beokkeeping system has had to be neces- 
sarily simple, for the financial secretary, in ad- 
dition to keeping all these accounts, sells the 
textbooks to the students of the high school and 
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account and the distribution of the disburse 
ments according to the budget of the activity or 
organization if it has a budget. 


A sample page from the account of the Ne° 
ton scientific society will illustrate the prix 
ciple. 

An account similar to the above is kept with 
all the other activities, societies and organiza 
tons in the institution. The sum of all the 
totals must always balance with the controlling 
account. The sum of the balances of all ac 
counts must balance with the balance in the 
controlling account, and at the end of the 
month when the bank statement comes in, the 
sum of the outstanding checks added to the bal 
ance on hand in the controlling account must 
equal the balance on hand according to the 
bank. “We never allow a month to pass without 
reconciling our accounts with the bank or yviee 


versa. 
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The Newton Society. 


Rec’d Date Item Check No. Paid Bal. Books Slides Printing 
Balance on hand $10.00 

$25.00 Mch. 4 Proceeds, Lecture ........... 

25.00 SS SAPP eee ee 60.00 

Mch. 13 Ginn & Co., Books........... 4046 $5.00 55.00 $5.00 

ED . css cee wens oe 7 3.00 52.00 $ 3.00 
8 Se eee 8 10.00 42.00 $10.00 
CCE MMO i on cee d0-0046,09 9 15.00 27.00 15.00 


A complete cumulative report is submitted 
Bats to the board of education and nearly 
every one is surprised when he discovers for 
the first time how many activities there are 
going on in the high school. 

The invoices are filed numerically, the filing 
number corresponding with the number of the 
check covering the payment of the invoice. 
This filing arrangement expedites the auditing 
of the account. 

Whenever any officer of a society or organi- 
zation deposits any money with the “financial 
secretary” he is given a receipt reading some- 
what as follows: 


Lakewood High School. 
Internal Accounts. 


Are a 

Lakewood, Ohio......... 
Eee Treasurer of....... 
Te i oe Sah on oo hs0te ees eoe ee Dollars 
ee ankles dag a 6 x bbs wha 0H 004 
a checoedecosseee Account 


Posting Record 
PE PGS. cc ccccsercees 
ee ete ben bd 009 


Financial Secretary. 

A duplicate of this receipt is retained by the 
“financial secretary” and filed under the name 
of the society, or organization, or department to 
which it is issued. In this way there can never 
be any doubt as to the amount of money turned 
over by the society or organization and re- 
ceived by the “financial secretary.” 

Whenever a society, organization or depart- 
ment head wishes a bill to be paid, he issues a 
“nay order” to the “financial secretary” reading 
somewhat as follows: 


Pay Order 
Lakewood High School. 
Internal Accounts 


Bee phen a> é ie tS 
I MID... go bn 000 beans 
PO Te eee ee 
ee rae 
ES I ee re ee 
as per attached invoice, and charge same to 


BE rr) ree Account 
Posting Record 
EE 6s kaa Fae peeks 0s 
EE Se ee 
EE re oe ree 
EE Oy ere eer ere 
Name of Society. 
The efficer of the society or head of the de- 


partment’ retains a duplicate of the above “pay 
order” for his files, which he files in any way 
he pleases, either numerically or alphabetically, 
and the “financial secretary” files her copy un- 
der the name of the organization along with the 
receipts. At any time a comparison of the re- 
ceipts and pay out orders in the files will show 
the state of the account. 

By referring to his files the head of a de- 
partment or organization call tell whether or 
not any of his bills are paid, and if there is any 
question as to the bill, the original invoice is 
on file in the office of the “financial secretary.” 
Prior to payment all bills are approved for pay- 
ment by the disbursing officer of the society or 
head of the department contracting the obliga- 
tion. 

The Cafeteria Accounts. 

One of the largest accounts that the high 
school “financial secretary” handles is that of 
the cafeteria. In our high school this account 
has receipts of nearly $40,000 per year. One 
of the first decisions we made after we adopted 
this unified system of keeping internal accounts 
was to establish a cost accounting system in the 
cafeteria so that we might know whether we 


were charging the students too much or too 
little for the food served them, and if we had to 
change the prices we wanted to know where the 
change should be made. 

The “financial secretary,” the director of the 
cafeteria and myself sought and obtained an in- 
terview with the owner of one of the largest 
chains of restaurants in Cleveland. These 
restaurants have the reputation of being the 
most efficiently operated eating places in the 
city. The owner not only told us all we wanted 
to know about his general policy of conducting 
his business, but he introduced us to his chief 
accountant, a certified public accountant, and 
from him we were able to glean many ideas in 
cost accounting that we have been able to adapt 
to our own smaller situation. 

We learned, for instance, that it is impossible 
to tell exactly what a slice of ham, or a cut of 
roast beef costs, and exactly what it ought to 
sell for, because even with the most experienced 
carver, the size of the slices will vary, and out 
of the left overs you make hash, or meat balls, 
or croquettes, or Irish Hungarian 
goulash, or something and the exact cost of such 
a complete article defies analysis. We do not, 
therefore, carry our cost accounting system to 


stew, or 


the point of determining the exact cost of each 
individual item served, but we are able to de 
termine what the average lunch costs per item 
and from that to adjust our seale of prices either 
up or down as circumstances warrant. 

Our cafeteria accounts are kept in much the 
same way as those of any other organization or 
activity outlined previously. We show ‘he 
amount of receipts from the cafeteria proper, 
from the candy stand which is run in conjune- 
tion with it, and from any other unusual source 
such as a special dinner or meal that may be 
served. 

The disbursements are subdivided under the 
following heads: 


Meat Candy 

Milk Help 
Groceries Sundries 
Fruit and Vegetables Salaries 

Ice Cream Replacements 


Butter and Eggs 

Under the item of help, we include all wages 
paid to kitchen and dinning-room employees, 
and under salaries, we include the salary paid 
to the director of the cafeteria, and one-fourth 
of the salary of the “financial secretary,” as we 
figure that it takes about one-fourth of her time 
to handle the cafeteria accounts. 


We are setting aside a fund of $1,000 per 
year to take care of the replacement of the 
cafeteria equipment as it wears out or becomes 
obsolete. 


With the exception of rent, heat and light, 
the institution is self-supporting, and it is the 
aim and intention of the board of education and 
the authorities in charge to keep it as nearly so 
as possible, and to so adjust the prices charged 
for food that there shall be neither large profit 
nor large loss. Last year showed a net profit 
of less than $25 for the year which indicates 
how closely our accounting system checks up on 
receipts and disbursements. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the working of 
the system by giving the actual financial state- 
ment for the month of February this year: 

Lakewood High School Cafeteria. 

Financial Statement for February, 1922. 
Receipts: 

NE 6 ab ed eae wy hin oO 0 5 $2,270.28 

Candy and Ice Cream,,,,., 1,848.52 





Miscellaneous ........... 4.00 
po | TTT $4,122.89 
Disbursements: 
MEE SoG dvactseneas ase’ $ 581.69 
Es oc kk oo Raa ah ee 421.94 
| ei 331.62 
REGS tie teary oom 126.99 
DOOD: J cckebwessaes 223.70 
| a here ree 466.81 
Fruit and Vegetables.... 373.61 
Butter and Eggs........ 155.20 
Bread and Rolls........ 529.27 
aS ee ee 46.36 
Salaries— 
OO eee eee 250.00 
Financial Secretary ... 50.00 
Replacement Fund ..... 100.00 
Total Disbursements ........... $3,657.19 
Cash profit for month............$ 465.61 
Stock Inventory, Feb. 1. ..$1,240.75 
Stock Inventory, Feb. 28. 796.25 
a ee. rn ee 444.50 
Actual profit for month........ $ 21.11 


Lunches served, 24,406. 
Average price of meals, 17 cents. 
Per Average price 
cent of cost for various 
of operation items a meal 





Se eee 17.8 03 
EE Ss és o 3d RRR oe 12.9 .02 
eee fs tank wowed aa 10.2 .017 
CN, 6 og cp al Cad ai 3.9 .007 
Og ee ee 6.8 01 
CM Ades ncctene ates 14.3 .024 
Fruit and Vegetables... 11.4 .02 
Butter and Eggs....... 4.7 .008 
Bread and Rolls........ 16.2 .028 
EE eo inn bhi waa 1.0 .002 
, 0 ee ee 99.2 Av. Meal .166 


During the month of March, the last com- 
plete month for which I have figures, at the time 
of writing this paper, 20,104 lunches were served 
at an average cost of 19 cents each, and the 
actual cash profit for the month was $199.40. 

This profit represented nearly one cent per 
meal, and in order to bring the business to a 
more nearly even basis, the cost of sandwiches 
was reduced from six to five cents. Everyone 
concerned in the matter will watch the April 
report with interest to see whether the actual 
profit is reduced to where it ought to be, but 
the appetite of the average high school young- 
ster is so fickle that it is impossible to forecast 
its effect with any degree of accuracy. Sand- 
wiches at six cents represented a very popular 
item on the menus of many students in March. 
In April they may be a drug on the market at 
five cents. 

Our system, however, enables us to control to 
a slight extent the diet of the mythical average 
pupil. If, for instance, in the opinion of those 
in charge of the cafeteria, the average consump- 
tion of meat in any month is too high and the 
average consumption of staple groceries too 
low, this unsatisfactory condition could be ad- 
justed for the average meal by increasing the 
size of the portions of vegetables served and 
decreasing the size of the cuts of meat, without 
changing the prices. This adjustment would 
have the effect of sending up the average price 
paid for groceries and send down the average 
price paid for meat. Such dietary control is 
spread out over such a large number of lunches 
that its effect is not noticeable in an individual 
ease and our system has not been in operation 
long enough to notice any material fluctuation 
in the average height and weight measurements 
of the pupils as a whole. Of course, the good 
effect of scientific feeding for one meal a day 
at school might be completely offset in any 
particular case in injudicious eating at home. 

System is Adaptable. 

This method of keeping internal accounts 
which we have worked out is applicable either 
to small or large schools. In our city we have 


recently opened our first junior high school. 
For the internal accounts of this institution we 
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are using exactly the same method and the same 
sort of a columnar book. In the junior high 
school there are not so many activities, organi- 
zations and departments and therefore not so 
many different accounts to open, and the 
amounts involved are smaller in all accounts. 
In our junior schools we have not felt that there 
was sufficient work to warrant the employment 
of a full-time “financial secretary,” so we are 
making the keeping of these accounts a part of 
the duty of the principal’s secretary. 

We are now adopting a policy of having all 
internal accounts in the school system, except 
those of the high school, centralized in the 
clerk’s offices We found on making a-survey of 
the situation sometime ago that various super- 
yisors and other employees were handling sums 
of money in varying amounts, the proceeds of 
entertainments, recitals, and the like, the dues 
of the “art league” and other semi-public funds. 
Usually the income was deposited in the per- 
sonal bank account of the person handling the 
money and checked out from that account, thus 
making a satisfactory audit practically impos 
sible. At the recommendation of the clerk, the 
board ordered all these semi-public internal ac- 
counts centered in the clerk’s office, so that now 
each employee handling any of these funds, de 
posits the income with the clerk, takes his re 
ceipt, and when funds are to be paid out, a pay 
order is issued similar to the one in use at the 
high school and outlined above. 

A clause in our contract with our official 
depository bank now provides that these special] 
funds are to be considered a part of the board 
of education deposits, protected by the deposi- 
tory bonds, and also protected by the clerk’s 
bond. ‘These accounts are all subject to audit 
now, monthly reports are rendered to the board 
of education, and the employees formerly hand- 
ling them personally now find that they can at 
all times ascertain the balance they have on 
hand to their eredit by inquiring at my office 
easier than they formerly could by inquiring at 
the bank. There is this further advantage; un- 
der the old system none of these accounts were 
large enough to bear interest. Under the pres- 
ent system these accounts all receive the same 
rate of interest that the regular funds of the 
Board of Edueation receive, namely four per 
cent on all amounts on deposit. 

hese accounts are carried in the name of 
the board of education special funds, with the 
clerk of the board signing the checks as treas- 
irer. In the first part of the simple columnar 
book that we use for our bookkeeping system is 
the “controlling account” and this is followed 
in turn by the separate accounts of the various 
employees, arranged after the manner outlined 
above for the high school. 

And this brings me to the other barrel of my 
double-barreled paper: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICE. 

Last year, at the Detroit meeting, I took oc- 
casion for my own information to inquire from 
quite a goodly number of the delegates present 
In the 
preparation of this paper, I sent out one of 


the details of their office organizations. 


those documents which are the bane of every 
school official’s life,—a questionnaire,—to about 
two dozen representative cities and the replies 
| received and the information I gleaned at the 
Detroit convention form the basis of my.con 
clusions here given. 

There are certain principles that seem to me 
to be ipplicable to a school business office no 
matter how large or small. At thie head of the 
business department should be the business 
manager, the business agent, clerk, secretary, 
director, or whatever his title may be. Let us 
call him the business manager throughout the 
rest of this paper, as that is a term which all 
of us will understand. The business manager 


should report directly to the board of education. 


, 
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He should cooperate with the superintendent of 
schools and other educational authorities. 

The work of the business office naturally di- 
vides itself into the following departments: 

1. Accounts, bookkeeping, cost accounting, 
pay rolls, ete. 

2. Records, minutes of board meetings, fil- 
ing, ete. 

3. Maintenance, operation of buildings, re- 
pairs, renewals, replacements, ete. 

1. Supplies, purchase and storage of sup- 
plies and distribution as needed to school build- 
ings. 

If a department of architecture were to be 
maintained, it would seem to me to be a natural 
part of the business manager’s organization. 
In some states*the work of taking the school 
enumeration comes under the business manager 
and in other states it comes under the superin- 
tendent of schools. The four departments of 
the work enumerated above expressly fall under 
the supervision of the business manager. 


In a small village school system, all of these 
departments would be conducted by the one 
business head of the system. I have a friend 
who devotes his spare time and evenings to the 
task of looking after the business affairs of a 
small suburb of Cleveland, doing all the work 
outlined above with the help of his regular 
stenographer. 

In a small city, such as the one in which I 
live, two or more departments might be carried 
on by one person, while in a large city the 
departments would be separate and distinct with 
large departmental organizations subdivided 
into bureaus or divisions. 

The keeping of accounts could be carried on 
as simply or as elaborately as the laws of the 
state permit or as the authorities in charge of 
the schools desire. The person who keeps the 
accounts should know something of bookkeep- 
ing, accountancy and cost finding. He should 
be a person of vision and imagination, able to 
prepare a financial statement that will be in- 
telligible to a member of the board of education 
or a tax payer without an undue amount of 
cerebration on the part of such board member 
or tax-payer. His accounts should at all times 
exhibit the exact state of all the funds in his 
charge, money received for deposit should go 
to his desk, and bank deposits should be made 
by him. He should audit all bills, write the 
checks to pay them, and prepare for presenta- 
tion to the board of education the proper sort 
of resolution authorizing the payment of bills 
and covering financial transactions. In my own 
office we carry on a simple double entry account-} 
ing and cost finding system, we compile the| 
budgets from the various departments of the 
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school system, handle all pay rolls, and answer 
questionnaires. The work is done in a very 
acceptable manner by my secretary. 

Record Keeping. 

The department of records should have charge 
of the keeping of the minutes of the board of 
education and attend to the office filing. Both 
these tasks are very important, for in most 
states, the board of education is able to speak 
only through its minutes. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the minutes be full and complete, 
in proper form, and well indexed. In my own 
organization I attend to this particular work 
personally. I use a loose-leaf record book, and 
as I type the minutes on the sheets of this book, 
I make a hektograph carbon copy, which is run 
off on a hektograph, or jelly duplicator, by the 
file clerk. A copy of the minutes is made for 
each member of the board, the superintendent 
of schools, and the principals of the high 
schools, and the architect. All of these officials 
presumably read the minutes of the last meeting 
before coming to the next meeting, so the actual 
monotonous “reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting” is dispensed with, thus saving 
much valuable time and vocal effort. 

The department of maintenance should have 
at its head a chief custodian, superintendent of 
buildings, or some one bearing a similar title 
whose duty it should be to look. after the build- 
ings. He should be in charge of all the custo- 
dial work, look after the repairs, replacements 
and renewals necessary in or on the property 
and make recommendations regarding the care 
and keeping of the physical equipment. In our 
small organization we have a chief custodian 
who is in charge of all the custodians and their 
assistants, and who does all the other work out- 
lined above, and much more. He is a pearl 
above price, honest, capable, efficient, a natural 
leader of the men working with him. 

The department of supplies should have 
charge of the purchase, storage and distribu- 
In a small system 
the business manager would attend to this work 


tion of supplies as needed. 


himself. In a large system it would have many 
employees and subdivided departments. 

In my questionnaire I asked the business 
managers who received my letter to state briefly 
their philosophy of office management. The 
composite philosophy evolved from these replies 
would be somewhat as follows: 

The business manager should keep himself 
free of details, yet be sufficiently familiar with 
all details to talk intelligently on any one of 
them. 

The business manager should keep himself 
free of details, yet be sufficiently familiar with 

(Continued on Page 133) 




















DOES FIREPROOFING PAY? 


School No. 4, Albany, N. 


Y., the morning after the fire. 
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Some of the Highest Paid Elementary and Junior 
High Schools Principals (1921-1922) 


Bertha Y. Hebb, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


According to a study of salary schedules for 
the year 1921-22, the cities upon the list below 
pay the highest maximum salaries to their 
elementary and junior high school principals of 
any cities having a population of 10,000 and 
over in the United States. 
tables, which are arranged from the lowest to 


The cities upon the 


the highest maximum, also contain the mini 
mum salaries of these school officials, together 
with number of years required to reach the 
maximum. 

The most frequent maximum salary paid 
junior high school principals, as may be seen 
upon the tables, is $3,500 per annum, six cities 
upon the list paying at this rate; and the high- 
est maximums are paid by the cities of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., namely, $5,000 
per annum. 

The most frequent maximum salary paid ele- 
mentary school principals is $3,000 per annum, 
nine cities upon the list paying this amount. 
The highest maximum is paid by the City of 
New York, $4,750 per annum. 

Salaries of Junior High School Principals. 


Years 
to 
reach 
Maxi- Mini- maxi- 
mum mum mum 
Lansing, Mich. ........ $3000 ee a 
Logansport, Ind. ....... 3000 $2000 5 
Somerville, Mass. ...... 3100 
Holyoke, Mass. ........ 3200 oa 
Washington, D. C. ..... 3200 2700 5 
"Se 3200 
EE EE, oc cccses 3325 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 3400 cee a 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 3500 2750 4 
SE, SUED, soscccsces 3500 3120 
ee 3500 gi 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 3500 2400 - 
ES re 3500 2000 10 
Youngstown, Ohio ..... 3500 3360 
EE: 3540 aaa 
E. Chicago, Ind. ....... 3600 3000 
Englewood, N. J. ...... 3800 5. 
TES Ws cocckes ces 3300 2400 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 3900 3000 ke 
merriapure, Pa. ........ 4000 3000 10 
Springfield, Mass. ...... 1000 
ES Ts Ou we ccccase 4000 “ 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 1050 3840 re 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1200 3000 12 
Montclair, N. J. ........ 4700 $250 Yy 
A 4700 3100 i) 
MS BEB, cece ccccs ess 4000 pies 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 5000 1000 { 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 5000 1000 5a 
Salaries of Elementary School Principals. 
Years 
to 
reach 
Maxi- Mini- maxi- 
mum mum mum 
Fall River, Mass. ...... $3000 $1640 
New Haven, Conn. ..... 3000 2200 
Spee, INGOT. 0.00 cee 3000 1920 
Portsmouth, Va. ....... 3000 2000 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .... 3000 1600 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 3000 2000 
Somerville, Mass. ...... 3000 or 
Superior, Wis. ......... 3000 1800 
Youngstown, Ohio ..... 3000 1900 
San dose, Calif. ....... 3090 2840 
Schenectady, N. Y. ..... 3100 1700 
he 3100 2100 
San Francisco, Calif. ... 3130 2280 


Birmingham, Ala. 
E. St. Louis, Il 


erry 3200 1200 8 
yes so he 3200 1700 1] 


Springfield, Mass. ...... 3200 ans 

Winston Salem, N. C.... 3200 1000 re 
Cambridge, Mass. ...... 3220 2500 6 
i 6) 3240 2100 

Los Angeles, Calif. .... 3300 2150 

i 4. i 3300 1100 < 
SS er 3300 1800 10 
New Bedford, Mass. .... 3350 2250 a 
N. Rochelle, N. Y....... 3400 1600 8 
A AS AS rere 3400 2400 a 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 3500 1800 17 


Years 
to 
‘ reach 
Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum mum 
W. Hoboken, N. J...... 3500 als 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3500 1700 
CO OO EEE 1900 
Demver, Coles i. cicces 3520 2310 
BE. Chicago, Ind. ....... 3600 1850 ma 
OS ere 3600 err 8 
ROMEO, WER. 6 occcccae 3660 2400 - 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 3650 2350 11 
0 3800 2500 se 
Proveaemes, BI. ...,.-. 3800 2100 3 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 1000 2400 8 
So Se eee 4000 2200 8 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y....... 4000 1500 v 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 4000 2100 8 
PICGeeen, FO. wccccccs 4000 2100 ie 
SS Se 4060 2800 7 
Jersey City, N. J....... 4100 2800 s 
So, Se Serer 4200 2400 
Montclair, N. J. ........ 4200 2600 oa 
SS ee 4250 2500 10 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 4400 2600 i 
PO, SE, We 4 iaaes oss 1500 2500 8) 
Paterson, N. J. ........ 1600 3000 y 
NOW TOPE ORY baeccscs 1750 3750 4 


BIRCHRODS AND LIPSTICKS. 

Our pride in that individualism which ren- 
ders unnecessary discipline and regulations, and 
which makes for that self-reliance and self-as- 
sertion of a self governing people, receives a 
severe shock when the frailties of. a modern day 
come under scrutiny. 

The change from that older period, when the 
birch-rod ruled as the emblem of discipline in 
the schools of the land, to the present when lip- 
stick vanity threatens youthful decorum, sug- 
gests the necessity for holding to regulatory 
measures, 

Our individualism is after all a thing that 
must lend itself to the authority of collectivism, 
or else burst into idiosyncrasies and extrava- 
gances. The youth of the land must not only be 


given the rudiments of an education, but 


guarded against the grotesque adornments of g 


savage mind. 

The school authorities have found it necessary 
to contend against the immodest fads and fash- 
ions of a modern day, which have threatened the 
decorum and efficiency of the classroom. The 
painted cheek and tinseled eyebrow of the vaude- 
ville stage, the abbreviated garment of the café 
chantant have sought entrance in the intellee. 
tual atmosphere of the study rooms. 

Nor have school authorities been obliged to 
direct their prohibition in the matter of persona] 
adornments, or the lack of them, to the female 
student class, but, in some instances, to the 
teachers as well. The latter have, here and 
there, violated the recognized conventions in 
dress and facial decoration and have necessitated 
regulatory measures. 

The evil, however, has been in the main con- 
fined to the vain and thoughtless high school 
girl, whose equally vain and thoughtless mother 
has lacked in that good sense and judgment 
which characterizes the average American 
mother. 

Thus, Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago 
has directed his appeal to the mothers of that 
city; dozens of school boards throughout the 
country have ;pronounced against the admission 
of facial paints and powders and abbreviated 
skirts in classrooms; Boston has found it ex- 
pedient to include the teachers in the ban on the 
vanity evil. 

While the birch-rod suggests itself as a fitting 
weapon against the evil of the modern lipstick, 
its application will not become necessary. Mo- 
dern evils are met with modern remedies. 
The exclusion of teachers who 
violate the laws of propriety and decency, and 
thereby render 


pupils and 


unpopular undesirable — tend- 
encies, is sufficient to protect the morals and 
decorum of the schools. 

—Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder of the New York Board of Education 
has submitted sketches of four types of struc- 
tures which are intended to provide a maximum 
of play space for the pupils. The buildings are 
respectively a 48-classroom unit elementary 
school type; a 56-classroom unit; a 72-classroom 
unit. Each type contains an auditorium and 
special rooms for special purposes. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Mrs. Pauline Struwing, Vice-President, and Dr. John Dill Robertson, President. 
As the first act of his administration Dr. Robertson has appointed a citizens’ advisory committee to assist 
the board of education, 
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American School Taxation Problem 


State School Funds - 


New Hampshire. There is no provision for 
State aid for the support of schools above the 
elementary grades. Under the present law all 
districts that are unable to support their ele- 
mentary schools, including the required evening 
schools, upon the proceeds of a tax of $5 per 
thousand upon the equalized valuation of the 
district are entitled to state aid. Payment from 
the equalization fund is made to these districts 
for the difference between the approved budget 
and the “$5 tax” on the equalized valuation. 

One hundred twenty-five rural towns in the 
state, none of which maintained an elementary 
school of more than two rooms expended in 1921 
$646,981 for the support of their 607 schools with 
an average membership of 10,150 children. Of 
this the State aid amounted to $260,603, or a 
little over 40% of the cost of the schools. In 
these districts the average cost per school, 
thirty-six weeks, was $1,066. The state main- 
tained 1,980 elementary schools at an average 
cost per school of $1,508. 

The basis of our distribution of state aid is 
not per capita cost or per capita value but 
rather on the necessary expense of maintaining 
a district’s schools with reference to its taxable 
property upon which their support can be levied. 

New Jersey. 
raised in 1922 was $9,774,669.02. The pupil per 
capita of this distribution is $15.97. The state 
school tax rate is $2.75 per $1,000. In addition 
to the state school tax there is a tax levied upon 


Amount of state school tax 


main steam railroad property at the average of 
the rates of all municipalities of the state, which 
this year will produce approximately $3,740,- 
390.88, with a per pupil capita distribution of 
$6.76. 

New York. 


state the expenditures for city purposes in any 


Under the constitution of the 


city having a population of over 100,000 may 
not exceed two per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property. In the larger cities 
of the state school expenditures are classed as 
city expenditures. 

The provision made for increased compensa- 
tion of teachers as a result of the teachers’ 
salary legislation of 1919-20 so increased the 
required expenditures for school purposes in 
these cities that it became essential to substan- 
tially increase state apportionments in order 
to enable the cities to meet their obligations to 
the teachers. 

This prompted the state in 1919 to inaugurate 
an annual school tax levy of 14 mills for the 
purpose of enabling the trustees and boards of 
education to pay the increased salaries. 

The total annual apportionments of public 
school moneys made during the present year 
amount to approximately $36,000,000. The 
public moneys are apportioned by the commis- 
sioner of edueation as follows: 

l. To each city and to each union school 
district which has a population of five thousand 
and which employs a superintendent of schools, 
eight hundred dollars. This shall be known 
a8 a supervision quota. 

2. To each district having an assessed valua 
tion of twenty thousand dollars or less, two hun- 
dred dollars. 

54. ‘To each district having an assessed valua- 
tion of forty thousand dollars or jess, but ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand dollars, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. 

4. To each district having an _ assessed 
valuation of sixty thousand dollars or less, but 
exceeding forty thousand dollars, and to each 
Indian reservation for each teacher employed 





Article VII 


William George Bruce. 


therein for a period of one hundred and eighty 
days or more, one hundred fifty dollars. 

5. To each of the orphan asylums which meet 
the conditions mentioned in article 35 of this 
chapter, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

6. To each of the remaining districts and tu 
each of the cities in the state one hundred 
twenty-five dollars. The apportionment pro- 
vided for by subdivisions 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 shall 
be known as district quotas. 

7. To each such district, city and orphan 
asylum for each additional qualified teacher 
and his suecessors by whom the common schoois 
have been taught during the period of time re- 
quired by law, one hundred dollars. The ap- 
portionment provided for by this subdivision 
shall be known as the teachers’ quota. 

8. To a school district or a city which has 
failed to maintain school for one hundred eighty 
days or which has employed an extra teacher for 
a shorter period than one hundred eighty days 
such part of a district or teacher's quota as 
seems to him equitable when the reason for such 
failure is in his judgment sufficient to warrant 
such action; but in case such failurs to main- 
tain a school in such district or city for a 
period of one hundred eighty days was caneed 
bs the prevalence of an infectious or contagious 
disease in the community, the commissioner 
may in his discretion apportion to such district 
or city full district and teachers’ quotas. 

North Carolina. There is no per capita dis- 
tribution of state school funds in this state. 
Under the law each county is required *o levy 
and collect sufficient funds to operate the schools 
for a minimum term of six months in each 
The only state fund 
that is distributed to the schools of the several 


district as a county tax. 


counties is an equalizing fund. There are cer- 
tain counties which are unable of their own 
resources to provide sufficient funds without an 
exorbitant rate of taxation for the minimum 
school term. In the Cause of these counties, ap- 
propriations are made out of the state school 
fund to run the schools for a term of six 
months. The basis of appropriation of this 
fund is the teacher’s salary. The teacher’s 
salary in North Carolina is based upon the 
teacher’s certificate, and certificates are based 
upon experience and educational and profes 
sional training. 

North Dakota. 
permanent school fund is distributed to the 


The interest and income on 


several districts of the state on the basis of the 
number of children of school age residing there- 
in. In 1921 about $1,100,000 was distributed 
among the several districts of the state. 

State aid to high schools is made by direct 
appropriation of the legislature and is distri- 
buted to the various high schools of the state 
according to the class in which they are placed. 
Iligh schools are divided into three classes, ac 
cording to the equipment and efficiency of the 
same. The amount of aid distributed to the 
various high schools for 1921 was about $700 
to the first class schools, $500 to the second class 
and $300 to the third class. The annual appro 
priation amounts to eighty-five thousand dol 
lars. 

The legislature appropriates $225,000 as state 
aid to rural graded and consolidated schools 
which is determined on the basis of the merit 
of the different schools. 

Ohio. State aid is not distributed on the 
per capita basis. The state equalization fund 
is received by a tax of .15 mills on the grand 


duplicate of the state. This is given to dis- 


45 


How Created and Distributed 


tricts that have complied with certain require- 
ments when they do not have sufficient money 
to run their schools. All other money is dis- 
tributed on the basis of 3742% of the teachers’ 
salaries and on the aggregate days of attend- 
ance. 
Oklahoma. 
30th, 1921, the earnings from the commissioner 
of the land office amounted to $1,245,246.10, and 
from the quarter mill state tax there was col- 
lected $336,553. This made a total amount of 
$1,581,799.10, which was apportioned to the 
various school districts in the state on the basis 


For the fiscal year closing June 


of the scholastic enumeration taken January, 
1920, which number was 673,106, and the 
amount apportioned 
capita. 


represented $2.35 per 


Oregon. The per capita rate on the interest 
of the irreducible school fund is $1.74. By per 
capita rate, is meant the amount appropriated 
to the school district for each child whose name 
appears upon the school census. Oregon has a 
state two mill tax distributed on the teacher 
basis and not upon the per capita basis. 

Pennsylvania. There is no special state tax 
for school purposes in Pennsylvania. The state 
appropriation is paid from the general fund 
received by the state and is apportioned to the 
To districts of the 
first class, that is to districts having a popula- 


school districts as follows: 


tion of over 500,000, the state contributes to- 
ward the support of the schools for all teaching 
and supervisory positions within the school dis- 
tricts, 25% of the minimum salary prescribed 
under the law for elementary school teachers. 
Since the minimum salary for elementary teach- 
ers in a first class district is $1,200, the state 
contributes $300 toward every supervising and 
teaching position within school districts of this 
class. 

In school districts of the second and third 
class, that is to say, those having a population 
of less than 500,000 and more than 5,000, the 
state contributes 35% of the minimum salary 
prescribed for the elementary teacher, for all 
supervising and teaching positions within the 
school district. The minimum salary for an 
elementary teacher in third class districts is 
$1,000. 

In fourth class districts, that is to say, dis- 
tricts having a population of less than 5,006, 
the state contributes toward the support of the 
public schools and these districts 50% of the 
minimum salary prescribed for the elementary 
and high school teachers. The minimum salary 
prescribed for elementary teachers in a fourth 
class district is $100 per month, and for the 
high school teacher is $130 per month. The 
state also pays $200 annually to all districts in 
the fourth class for each school in the district 
that has been abandoned or closed permanently. 

The state likewise contributes one-half of the 
transportation costs from schools that were 
closed due to a term attendance of ten or less, 
and 50% of the transportation costs to con 
solidated schools. The state also contributes 
toward the support of yocational schools or de 
partments on the basis of the Smith-Hughes 
act. 

Rhode Island. The largest state appropria 
census. One Hundred dollars per school is ap 
tion for public schools is distributed, first, on 
the basis of schools, and secondly, on the school 
portioned for not exceeding fifteen schools, and 
approximately 52 cents per capita on the num- 


ber of children aged five to fifteen years. Other 
appropriations are proportioned on other bases. 
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The General Assembly is urged to provide for a 
much larger appropriation to be apportioned, 
first, on the number of schools, and secondly, 
on average attendance in public schools. 

South Carolina. For 1920-21 the per capita 
was as follows: White $39.26; negro, $4.84; 
both races, $21.71. The state maintains a dual 
system of education because of a large negro 
population. 
school district taxes, part from county taxes 
and part from state appropriations. State funds 
are distributed partly on basis of effort made 
by local taxpayers and in accordance with local 


The revenue comes in part from 


needs. 

South Dakota. 
state school tax levy. 
for general purposes and all appropriations are 
made by the legislature for maintenance of the 


There is no separate distinct 
There is a state tax levy 


state educational institutions and for state aid 
to the public schools of the state and for all 
other purposes are made from this general fund. 
The school taxes are levied by the individual 
districts, being supplemented by a school poll 
tax levy of $1 on each elector and the appor 
tionment money derived from the interest and 
income from permanent school fund. 

The last annual apportionment of the state 
school fund was about $9.50 per pupil. State 
aid is provided as follows: ‘To standard rural 
schools, $150 per year; first class consolidated 
schools, $400 per year; second class consolidated 
schools, $250 per year; state consolidated high 
schools, $600 per year, and to any district erect 
ing an approved teacher’s cottage, $500 upon 
the completion of the building. 
remunerates school districts for maintaining ap 
proved departments in Normal Training and 


The state also 


Vocational Agriculture and Vocational Home 
Economics. ‘The remuneration for Normal 


Training ranges from $500 to $1,000 a year, ac 
cording to the enrollment in the class. The 
remuneration for agriculture and home econ 
amics is one-half of the amount paid to the 
teacher for salary. ‘The state also remunerates 
districts to the amount of one-half of the ex 
penditure for maintaining evening Americani 
zation schools. 

Tennessee. The tax rate on $1,000 valuation 
is at present 80 cents, but in addition to this 
33 1-3 per cent of the gross revenue, less re 
ceipts from charitable institutions, legal credits, 
etc., is distributed to the counties. 

Each county will in the future receive $6,000 
as equalizing fund, provided it raises a local 
tax of five cents per child or levies a local rate 
of $3 on the $1,000 assessed valuation and pro 
vided further that it does not fall below one 
hundred and twenty days in school term. In 
addition to this every county receives $2,000 for 
elementary schools, and $1,000 for high schools, 
and the balance of the elementary and the high 
school fund according to the average daily at 
tendance. 

There is an equalization,fund of $8,000 which 
is to be given to each county of the state upon 
the condition that the county levy an elementary 
school tax on personality and realty, sufficient 
to produce at least $5 for each child between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, provided tl.c 
county elementary school tax of thirty cents on 
the $100 of the assessed valuation of propert 
does not produce $5 per child, then the said 
county is to receive its $8,000. The state high 
school fund is apportioned $1,000 equally among 
all counties and the remainder on the basis o! 
the average daily attendance. 

Texas. The funds of the 
apportioned on a per capita basis which is $13 
for the year 1922. 


school state are 
Special state aid applied to 
rural aid, which is granted schools needing aid 
These schools must meet certain requirements 
and show that they need the aid of the state. 
mas.’ ¢ ; 
This is apportioned according to the needs of 
the schools after a thorough inspection. 
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Utah. The Utah state school fund is appor 
tioned among the school districts of the state 
on the basis of school population. The per 
capita for the school year 1921-22 amounted to 
$23.90. 

In addition to the state school fund, there is a 
state high school fund which is distributed to 
standard public high schools of the state on 
the basis of attendance. If this were added to 
and distributed on the 
basis of school population, the per capita would 
be increased about $1.00. 

Vermont. 


the state school fund 


The distribution of state money 
is not made upon a per capita basis either of 
pupil attendance or school population, but is 
made upon a project basis. The law provides 
that aid shall State 
board of education, $24,000; superintendents, 
$110,000; teacher training, $100,000; summer 
schools, $75,000; pupil transportation, $100,000; 
partial payment of rural teacher salaries, $110, 
000; advanced instruction, $65,000; vocational 
courses, $5,000; agricultural education, $5,000; 
domestic science, $5,000, ete., ete. The total 
amounts to about $650,000 annually. 

Virginia. The total school tax yield in Vir 
ginia for the school year ending June 30, 1921, 
was $16,228,030.77. This is a per capita distri 
bution, based on the entire school population, 
of $23.90. 
per capita during the period named. 
state 


be extended as follows: 


The state actually spent about $25.00 
This the 
was enabled to do because of nearly a 
million dollar balance from the preceding year. 

The state school tax rate at present is 14 
mills on the dollar, or 14 cents on the hundred 
dollars, or $1.40 per one thousand dollar valua 
tion. Local from 50e on the 
hundred dollars, which is the maximum under 


the present law. 


tax rates range 


Washington. The state apportionment is 
made from the current state school fund which 
is derived from the income from the permanent 
fund, the lands, 
from fines, and from the state school tax. Ac 
cording to law the fund should amount annually 
to $10 for each child of school age in the state. 
($20 beginning Jan. 1, 1921.) 

The county apportionment is made from the 
The 


law provides that the fund should equal $10 for 


school leases of state school 


county fund which is raised by taxation. 


each child of school age in the county, except 
With 
these explanations the tables and charts should 
be clear to all readers. 


that the maximum tax levy is five mills. 


The basis of apportionment includes not only 
the actual days’ attendance but accredited at- 
tendance as well. For purposes of apportion- 
ment high school attendance is counted at one 
and one-half times the actual attendance, par- 
ental school attendance at three times the actual 
attendance, attendance at schools for defectives 


ya 


3 
: 








at five times the actual attendance, night school 
attendance, at the rate of one-half day for each 
evening’s attendance; credit for attendance at 
teachers’ institutes is allowed, and private schoo] 
attendance is credited to the pupil’s resident 
district. In addition consolidated districts are 
credited with 2,000 days for each district less 
one in the consolidation. The minimum credit 
allowed each district is 2,000 days. 

The building fund is derived from the sale 
It is to be 
used for purchase of sites, erection of buildings, 


of bonds and school district taxes. 


purchase of libraries, apparatus, and permanent 
equipment. The bond redemption fund is de- 
rived from district taxes and is to be used in 
the paying of bonded indebtedness and of in- 
terest on bonds. 


There is no school fund dis- 


Out of a 
total of 390 districts, the poor or dependent dis- 


West Virginia. 
tribution on per pupil capita basis. 


The sum 
of $1,275,000 will be distributed to supplement 
teachers’ funds this year (1922). 


tricts, 214 in number will receive aid. 


A small num- 
ber of districts will receive a total of $70,000 
to supplement maintenance funds. A sum of 
$10,000 was distributed to three districts which 
raised an additional levy for increased salaries 
There 
are 85 district supervisors in the state, but only 
three districts protit by this provision of the 
school law. A sum of $15,000 was allotted to 
schools. All the classified high 
schools of West Virginia receive state aid, and 
this amounted to $176,000 for the school year 
ending June 30, 1922. 


and the hiring of district supervisors. 


standardized 


Twenty normal training 
schools receive $1,000 each, as state aid. 

The per pupil capita rate for the 
present year is $3.77. It was the same in 1921, 
This amount is arrived at, by dividing the total 
amount raised by the 


VW ISCONSIN. 


.7 mill tax by the number 
of pupils of school age in the state after deduct- 
ing from said .7 mill tax certain special aid 
funds and an emergency fund for supplemen- 
tary appropriations. 

There is no state school tax. The 
state, however, distributes the income from the 
land fund which in 1922 
amounted to $10.32 per school child in the state. 
There are 57,224 children in the state. A fund 
called the government oil royalty fund, which 
amounted to $196 per rural and elementary 
teacher and $295 per high school teacher, is dis- 
tributed. The amount of money derived from 
the government oil royalty fund for 1921-1922 
is $492,971.90. 


Wyoming. 


permanent school 


Note:. This is the seventh of a series of studies on 
the “American School Tax Problem,’ beginning with 
the February number of the School Board Journal 
The next article will discuss the taxability of school 
districts and the vzriation in state distribution ratios 

Editor 


GLIMPSE OF SCHOOL PRODUCTS EXHIBIT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Arranged by the Manual Arts Department, this exhibit included some 15,000 items. 
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The interesting article of Superintendent S. 
W. Johnson, appearing in the November and 
December, 1921, issues of the American School 
Board Journal, is an evidence of the increasing 
interest placed upon the matter of the teacher’s 
load. This article is one of a number of in- 
vestigations that have recently been made and 
are in process of being made. These investi- 
gations indicate that beginning 
scientific studies of the hours of work of an- 


we are just 


other large body of our earners, a subject of 
study hitherto neglected. Industry has made 
many studies of this kind which have led to 
some important economies and to a more just 
If the inves- 
hours lead to authentic 


distribution of tasks and income. 
tigations of teachers’ 
information in regard to this type of work, if 
they develop a more equitable distribution and 
apportionment of tasks and if they show that 
economies of time, money and human power 
ean be made they will have served a most use- 
ful purpose in the field of educational adminis 
tration. 


How many hours make up a teacher’s work- 
ing day? How much time does he spend upon 
his strictly instructional and his non-instrue 
? 


tional duties? What time is required by pupil 


extra-curricular activities? Does his position 
or type of work demand a large portion of his 
What is the rela 


tion of salary paid, the subject or subject group 


time for community work ? 
taught, the size of the high school, the size of 
the community, the number of years of experi- 
ence or the amount of education to the amount 
of time a teacher spends upon his job? Can 
make the most 


The 


answers to these questions are much desired by 


such information be used to 


equitable distribution of teachers’ tasks? 


many of our progressive administrators during 
these times of increasing enrollments, increas 
ing school costs and decreasing revenues. 

In an endeavor to answer some of these ques 
tions the writer made a study of the teachinz 
time of 236 Minnesota high school teachers who 
reported upon a uniform blank for this purpose 
the time consumed, during one six day week, 
in executing the various tasks connected with 
their work. Question blanks had been sent to 
hundred teachers out of 
hundred returned. 
From this smaller number were selected 236 
papers which clearly indicated that the teachers 
who had filled them had agreed to and did use 
a time piece in securing the data that appeared 
thereon. 


even which group 


about three blanks were 


This last precaution took the study 
immediately out of the realm of estimates and 
placed it upon an actual fact basis. The re 
sponses came from 58 high schools ranging in 
number of teachers employed from four to 45 
and in pupils enrolled from 35 to 418. While 
we cannot say definitely that these, teachers re 
present a random sampling of an entire group 
or state we know that they represent almost 
every subject group, every size of high school 
outside of a large city, every type of school as 
to financial support, every function within the 
administration, almost every type of salary and 
a wide range of experience. 


The 


Load of the High School 


Teacher 


Frank H. Koos. 
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The results of this study appear in Table I. 
The reader will find in this table the figures for 
the average time required for all the duties, 
(named in the first vertical column), in the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth columns. These 
figures appear for the men and women princi- 
pals, for the men and women teachers and for 
the total group. The horizontal row, Roman 
numeral II, gives the figures for the total day’s 
work. The average for the whole group for 
2ach day of a five day week is 8.61 hours. Thi 
means that the average teacher of this group 
required 43.15 hours in which to do the work 
of that week. For one day of a six day week 


the hours spent were 7.18. For one day of a 


five and one-half day week the hours were 7.83. 
This time closely approximates the 8 hour day 
and the 44 hour week which is the current labor 
union demand. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE TIME SPENT PER 


a 


school time.2, The men reported 2.2 hours and 
the women three hours so consumed. These 
figures when added to the usual time spent 
within the school building make 7.2, 8.2, and 
9 hour days for the five day week. A study cf 
the load of one hundred faculty members of the 
University of Washington*® reveals that the 
average day for a five and one-half day week 
is 8.5 hours. The four studies then seem to 
justify the conclusion that an eight hour day 
is the practice for educational workers. It 
must be remembered, however, that this time 
represents the work of the median and the aver 
For the in- 
vestigation here reported there was a range of 


age teachers of the groups studied. 


hours consumed from less than four to more 
than fourteen. 
The report here does not attempt any mea 


sure of quality of school work done during tae 


DAY, OF A FIVE DAY WEEK, BY 236 


MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN WORK CONNECTED 
WITH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


Activity 
I Number of teachers 
Il. Total day’s work Hours 


A. Total instructional time 
1. Lesson preparation time 


2. Time required for conducting the recitation 
3. Time required for supervised study 

4. Time required for correcting papers 

5. Time required for laboratory preparation 
6. Time required for conducting lab. period 

7. Time required for correcting lab. exercises 


8. Time required for pupil consultation 


—_— 
“~ 


Total time required for non-instructional duttes 
1. Time for assembly hall supervision 
2°. Time for library supervision 
3. Time for corridor supervision 
4. Time for teachers’ meetings 
5. Time for supervisors’ conferences 
6. Time for pupil extra-curricular activities 
Time for professional reading 
8. Time for miscellaneous school duties 
9. Time for church work 


10. Time for other community activities 


Three other studies of the school time load 
reveal the fact that the working day of the 
school teacher falls into the eight hour class. 
Dr. Clifford Woody has made two such investi 
gations of elementary and high school teachers 
in the State of Washington. The former of 
these was an investigation of the time spent 
outside of school hours upon school duties by 
157 elementary and high school teachers of 12 
school found that the 
teacher spent 2.2 hours in this way. If this 


systems,' He median 
time be added to the five or six hours spent 
within the school it results in a 7.2 and an &.2 
hour day. The second study was a summary of 
the estimates of 144 Seattle 
teachers who reported in this way their out of 


high school 


‘Clifford Woody Educational Administration and 
Supervision, March, 1919, Page 113. 
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Time 
Average for 
Princi>-a's Teachers the whole 

Men Women Men Women group 

7 14 61 154 236 

8.82 9.59 9 03 8.86 8.61 
Hours 3.69 75 6.69 7.17 6.57 
Minutes 53 67 67 78 6 
Hours 9 1.11 1.11 13 1.11 
Minutes 107 148. 159 184 173 
Hours 1.78 2.47 205 307 2.88 
Minutes 5 22 23 28 23. 
Hours 08 37 38 17 38 
Minutes 26 68 1G m1 49 
Hours 43 1.13 6 85 82 
Minutes 8. 6 14 9 10 
Hours 13 01 23 15 17 
Minutes 14 2 61 $4 33 
Hours 23 03 117 7 nS 
Minutes 1 9 10 8 8 
Hours 07 15 17 13 13 
Minutes } 29 2 38 32 
Hours 07 418 38 63 53 
Hours 5.13 3.84 » 31 1.69 2.04 
Minutes 11 125 13 20 20 
Hours 18 2.08 22 33 33 
Minutes. 7 6 0 7 5 
Hours 001 1 0 11 O08 
Minutes 28 3 7 10 9 
Hours AT 05 11 17 15 
Minutes 15 5 1 6 6 
Hours 25 08 07 1 1 
Minutes 18 12 7 6 7 
Hours 3 2 11 1 11 
Minutes 25 40 64 25 36 
Hours 41 AT 107 41 6 
Minutes 45 8 21 13 16 
Hours 75 13 35 22 27 
Minutes 140 18 11 4 12 
Hours 2.3 3 18 07 2 
Minutes 10 s n 6 6 
Hours. 17 14 08 1 1 
Minutes 18 6 9 5 6 
Tiours 3 1 15 Os 1 

time reported by the various teachers. Quality 


of work was not taken into consideration. A 
number of educaters who have seen the original 
study advance the opinion that a questionnaire 
of this type would be filled by the best and most 
progressive teachers and for that reason the 
hours here reported represent a larger amount 
upon school work by 
The blanks submitted 


many 


than is usually spent 
teachers by and large. 
to these 


neglected duties which were performed during 


teachers may have suggested 


the week reported. This would also increase 


the amount of time spent upon school work and 


Clifford Woody American School Board Journal, 
October, 1919. Page 33 


Koos Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 15, 
The Adjustment of a Teaching Load in a 


1... V 
Year 1919 
University. 
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make a larger showing of time than is ordin- 
arily consumed. The time of year selected for 
this investigation was from the second to the 
The 
semester for Minnesota high schools was well in 
its third or fourth week. So, for all schools re- 
porting the week was as normal as could be 
selected. 


seventh of February, inclusive. second 


Had the week been chosen at the be- 
ginning or end of either semester or just before 
or after holidays, undoubtedly a longer working 
day would have been reported. We have no 
other reasons for expecting the week to be any 
thing but normal. 

The Time Required by the Various Tasks. 

The first vertical column of Table | reports 
a large list of tasks performed by the teacher. 
This list represents fairly well all of the duties 
which are performed by teachers in high schools 
of the size mentioned. Not all teachers per- 
form all these tasks, nor are all the tasks under 
taken in one day. But since the day has been 
taken as the unit the time consumed during the 
week for the execution of each task has been 
divided by five in order to indicate the part of 
an average day each duty requires. There is 
no intention upon the part of the table to sug- 
gest a program for a day’s work. For more 
ease in interpretation the time consumed has 
been given in both minutes and hours or frac 
tion thereof. 

From the table it will be found that prepara 
tion for lessons requires a little more than one 
hour each day. If a teacher has a schedule of 
five or six periods each day he uses in the 
neighborhood of twelve minutes in order to pre- 
When we think of 


one hour per day or over five hours per wee 


pare for each lesson period. 


spent upon lesson preparation it looms up as 
quite a large task but when this is reduced to 
the lesson period twelve minutes does not seem 
to allow for a very extensive 

The largest 
tional day is the actual teaching schedule. 


prep irution. 
instrue 
The 


horizontal row nui 


single element of the 
figures are found in the 
bered by the arabic numeral 2. For the aver 


age teacher there are 175 minutes or about 


three hours spent in this way. From the crude 
found that 


ducted no laboratory periods worked from 2) 


data we those teachers who con- 
to 270 minutes in the classroom. The reason 
that the actual figure falls to 173 minutes is 
that a part of the average teacher’s classroom 
time is spent in the laboratory. This.time is 
distributed head. If 
amounts be added for those teachers the time 


under that these two 
passes the 200 minute mark. 

A careful examination of Table I will make 
much further explanation unnecessary. There 
are, however, a few items which seem to be so 
contrary to our traditional idea or opinion of 
One 
hears, for instance, of the hours of time required 
out of 


themes and laboratory note books. 


things that attention will be ealled to them. 


school hours fon correcting papers, 


By consult 
ing the table for these items we find that this 


duty does not seem at all to worry the male 
portion of our faculty. The female group 
works somewhat harder at this. The whole 


group spends nine or twelve minutes per period, 
57 minutes per day and about three hours per 
week. Pupil consultation needs 32 minutes per 


day and two hours and 40 minutes per week. 
One would hardly call this 


time stand point. 


a burden from the 
This means that five or six 
minutes are needed for each class period 
When this time is spread over fifteen or 25 
pupils it does not amount to a very great deal 
of consultation. 

Non-Instructional School Duties. 
Non-instructional duties 
| This fact should 

into consideration when 


A careful scrutiny of all 


school occupy a 


e more than two hours. 
u btedly be ta 


prog are mad 
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teachers’ schedules for one high school might 
disclose the facts that some teachers are over- 
burdened with this type of work while others 
are entirely exempt. might 
lead to an equalization of such burdens within 
The 
handling this type of work could be given a 
order that the 


handled with greater 


Such a scrutiny 


the school. teacher who is capable of 


lighter teaching program in 
teaching work could be 
satisfaction. The men teachers need the larger 
amount of time for supervision of pupil extra 
curricular activities because they are engaged 
largely for their athletie abilities. 

For the week reported teachers’ meetings de 
manded six minutes of the average teacher’s 
time and he also spent seven minutes conferring 
with his superiors. Sixteen minutes per day 
seem to be sufficient in his attempt to keep him 
self abreast with progressive educational 
three-tenths 


hours per week were required for this work. If 


thought and practice. One and 
this is a true index of the time spent by the 
average teacher the country over we may con 
clude that one of the best means of training 
teachers in service is sadly neglected. 

Secause of his superior training and his im 
portant position in the community is a teacher 
required to spend a great deal of time in church 
work and community activities? The reports 
of the 236 teachers inform us that a total of 
twelve minutes per day or one hour per week 
was given to this kind of work. This is surely 
not a great amount of time in which to exer 
cise one’s leadership abilities. Community de 


mands do not seem to place a great burden 


upon a teacher’s shoulders. 
The Factors Influencing the Size of a Teacher's 
Load. 
What are the influential factors in making 


teacher’s time light or heavy?) Many peop! 
seem to think that several items operate to af 
We shall allow ourselv 
to draw only tentative conclusions from rhe ré 
sults of the data collected. In the first p! 


we shall consider the effect of the size of the 


fect the time burden. 


high school upon the time needed to carry on 
school work. There is an assumption that the 


teachers in the smaller high schools work longer 
hours because they have so many extra duties 
The data 


this question are found in Table IT. 


TABLE II. THE RELATION OF THE 
SIZE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY. 
FIVE DAY WEEK. 


Number 
of pupils 
enrolled 


to perform. needed for answeriny 


Time 
Average required for 
length of non-teaching 
day in hours duties. Hours 


Number of 
teachers 


0. 99 vt) &.88 1.66 
100-149 A | 9.1 2.24 
150-199 27 9.08 2.04 
200-249 11 S.8S 1.32 
250-200 37 8.3 1.2 
300-449 40 S45 1.2 


This table shows that the people who teach 
in high schools below 250 pupils in size do work 
from 30 to 45 minutes longer each day than do 

The 


teachers in schools from one hundred to two 


those who work in the larger high schools. 


hundred enrollment seem to carry the heaviest 
load. 


learn that the non-instructional activities make 


From the fourth column of the table we 
a large time demand. By a consultation of 
Table VII in which we attempt to measure the 
effect of the size of the high school upon the 
time needed to teach the various subject groups 
we find as we proceed from the smaller to the 
larger high schools that there is no consistent 
inerease in the time required to teach the dif- 
ferent subjects. Nor do we find a decrease in 
conelude then 
that if the size of the high school is an influ- 
ential factor that this influence is shown upon 
The 
found in the 


the time necessary. We must 


the non-instructional activities slightly. 


smaller high schools are usually 


smaller communities. For this reason we may 





say that the teacher who works in the smaller 
communities does have a time burden some- 
what larger but not as much larger as has been 
assumed. 

Does the size of the salary received affect the 
length of the teaching day. Table III may be 
consulted for light upon this relationship. 


TABLE III. THE RELATION OF THE 
SIZE OF THE SALARY TO THE 


LENGTH OF THE TEACHING DAY. 
Number of Teachers Length of day 


Salary in the group in hours 
$ 850- S899 12 9.88 
900- 949 28 9.18 
950- 909 34 8.88 
1000-1049 14 8.7 
1050-1099 29 8.16 
1100-1149 22 8.95 
1150-1199 15 8.8 
1200-12099 15 8.16 
1300-1399 19 8.88 
1400-1499 9 8.52 
1500-1500 9 8.76 
1600-1699 7 8.33 
1700-1799 5 8.52 
1800-above 18 8.76 


As we proceed up and down the columns of 
this table we can find no consistent increase in 
the size of the teaching day. The teachers in 
the lowest salary groups work from 45 minutes 
to over an hour longer than do the teachers in 
the other groups. If we had a greater number 
of teachers in this group it is possible that we 
might find an‘altogether different kind of work- 
We feel that we can- 
not say that the size of the salary affects the 
day’s length. 


ing day for this group. 


We should expect the more cap- 
able teachers to do better work in a _ shorter 


time and also receive a higher salary. From 
these data we cannot Say that this is true. 
It is often asserted that English teachers 


must spend a longer time in order to com 
plete their work than do the teachers of other 
subjects. We hear the same statement made 
Similar 
Which 
time? The 


teachers of which subjects spend the most time 


by teachers of algebra and _ science. 
claims are made for the other subjects. 


of the subjects require the most 


at their teaching tasks? In order to answer 
this question as we have the preceding ones 
we should have a large number of teachers in 
comparable groups teaching nothing but the 
subjects to be compared. This was not P ssible 
with our majority of the 


Very 


few of them taught one subject or within one 


group as a great 


teachers had a miscellaneous program. 
Jecause of this condition we 
decided to compare the subjects of the curricn- 


division. We 


How much time is required to teach 


subject group. 


lum by section or asked this 
question: 
one 40 minute period of each subject 
After 
tabulation of the time in each case we have the 


results in Table LV. 


TABLE IV. TIME REQUIRED TO TEACH 
ONE 40 MINUTE PERIOD OF A SUB- 


upon 


which we had time reported ? a eareful 


JECT IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECT 
GROUPS. THE TIME IS GIVEN IN 
MINUTES. 


Number of 
Average Average num- minutes 
number of ber of per- required pet 
minutes per iods taught 40 minute 


Subject Group division atonetime period 
Manual Training 97 2 49 
Home Economics 138 2 69 
Mathematics 71 1 71 
Science 103 1.4 73 
Agriculture 105 1.4 75 
Foreign Languages S35 1 83 
Commercial Subjects S4 1 S4 
Social Studies 86 1 R64 
English 8 1 89 


If one had only the figures in the first verti- 
eal column he would decide that manual train- 
ing, home economies, science and agriculture 
require the greatest amount of time. But in 
the programs of the teachers studied manual 
training and home economies have two periods 
each day per division. Science arid agricul- 
ture have seven periods per week per division. 
For science and agriculture the average number 
of periods for each of the five days is 14. If 
we divide the number of minutes required per 
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division by the number of periods taught per 
day per division we have the results in the last 
column. From this column we could decide, 
perhaps, which subject group we would select in 
which to teach if we desired a light teaching 
load. We should not then select English nor 
the social studies but the first four subjects at 
the top of the first column. We find from this 
table, then, that the subject group is somewhat 
of a factor in determining the time load. How- 
ever, that which may be true for the subject 
group may not hold true for all the subjects 
within that group. We have space ouly to give 
the figures for one of the subject groups to 
prove this point. It will be easily seen from 
Table V that the subjects within a group vary 
greatly as to the amount of time required for 
each 40 minute period taught. 


TABLE V. TABLE SHOWING HOW THE 
SUBJECTS WITHIN A GROUP VARY 
WITH EACH OTHER AS TO AMOUNT 
OF TIME REQUIRED. 

Time in minutes 
required for each 


Commercial Subjects 40 minute period 


For all subjects within the group 84 
Bookkeeping 53 
Commercial Arithmetic 97 
Commercial Law 97 
Penmanship 55 
Shorthand I. g1 
Shorthand II. 73 
Typewriting 77 


From this table it will be seen that there is a 
variation of over forty minutes in one group 
from the lowest to the highest time required. 
In the foreign language group we find a 65 
minute variation. For the social studies group 
there is a difference of 39 minutes. In the 
science division such a difference of 21 minutes 
obtains. Variations of seventeen and eight 
minutes hold for English and mathematies re- 
spectively. When our results are reduced to 
the subject we cannot say that we have repre- 
sented for each subject a sufficient number of 
eases from which to draw the most reliable con- 
clusions. With these facts as bases it would 
be unwise to assign to any teacher any program 
unless the subjects were spread over the entire 
group. 


What effect does the experience of a teacher 
have upon the length of time required to tewcii 
a subject. There is a common opinion that the 
longer one teaches the less time is taken for 
teaching the subject. Perhaps we may be uble 
to find an answer to this question from Table 
VI. As we follow horizontally the second 
figure showing the time spent per period under 
each year of experience we find no consistent 
decrease as we proceed. When we compare the 
time required for each subject group in the first 
and the fourth years of experience we do see a 
consistent difference in each case. This differ- 
ence ranges from two to 39 minutes. But 
when we compare the first year of experience 
with the other amounts of experience repre 
sented here we do not in all the subject groups 
have a decrease of time required. This is more 
true when we compare the second, third and 
fourth years. While we may say that the 
people with four or more years experience do 
teach a somewhat longer time than do those in 
their first year of experience, we cannot draw 
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this conclusion for the other years. Experi- 
ence seems to me an uncertain factor in its in- 
fluence upon the teaching load. 


What relation does the size of the class bear 
to the amount of time required to teach a sub- 
ject? We should expect that it takes more time 
to teach the larger class. Tentative conclu- 
sions may be drawn in regard to this factor 
from Table VII. In this table we tried to 
isolate the influence of three factors: the sub- 
ject group, the size of the high school and the 
size of the class. But we wish our attention 
to be focused upon the influence of the number 
in class. By comparison of the two columns in 
each high school size group we find that in the 
majority of cases the larger class does not re- 
quire the most time but there is no consistent 
trend in this direction. About one-third of 
paired figures indicate that the smaller classes 
take more time. For this reason it would not 
be safe for us to say that the larger class does 
require more time on the part of the teacher. 
We must remember that we are measuring here 
the time element only. We attempt no state- 
ments or conclusions here concerning the 
metal or physical fatigue of the teacher caused 
by a larger class. It may be more of a strain 
for a teacher to have a larger class. The re- 
verse of this may also be true. We are also 
limited here in the number of size groups. The 
conclusions would be more valid if we had been 
able to make comparisons with divisions of less 
than ten in number, more than ten but less than 
twenty, more than twenty but less than thirty, 
more than thirty but less than forty, and more 
than forty. We were not able to do this be- 
cause there were too few divisions of less than 
ten pupils and because there were only two or 
three divisions which enrolled more than 25 
pupils and none which had more than thirty 
due to the rulings of the State Department of 
Education and The North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges which pro- 
hibit the larger classes in the accredited schools. 


Do the subjects in the third and fourth years 
of the high school course need more of the 
teacher’s time than those in the second and first 
vears of the course? We attempt to answer 
this question in Table VIII in which only the 
final results of an endless amount of tabula- 
tion can be given. These figures show that the 
subjects of the last years of the high school 
course do not demand more time. It cannot be 
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TABLE VIII. SHOWING THE NUMBER 
OF MINUTES REQUIRED TO TEACH 
ONE 40 MINUTE PERIOD OF A SUB- 
JECT GROUP DURING EACH OF THE 
FOUR YEARS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE. 

First Second Third Fourth 


Subject Group Year Year Year Year 
English 92 82 97 
Mathematics 81 73 80 77 
Foreign Languages 88 80 83 97 
Science 92 96 71 81 
Social Studies 93 85 85 82 
Agriculture 81 93 63 80 
Manual Trainnig 57 51 57 
Commercial Subjects 78 70 71 69 
Home Economics 67 74 68 84 


One of the reasons advanced by teachers for 
desiring to secure positions in a larger high 
school is that they will be able to teach the same 
subject in several sections and will thus not be 
required to teach so many hours as they do in 
a small school system in which they have a 
more varied program. Opinion seems to grant 
that this is true. If the groups taught in these 
concurrent sections are of equal ability, if one 
group travels as rapidly or as slowly as another, 
if the same lessons are assigned to each divi- 
sion daily one might agree that this is true. 
The lesson preparation might be reduced by 
thirty or forty minutes each day. But the 
teachers of this group must manifest much in- 
terest in their special subjects or they must 
treat each section of the same subject as a dif- 
ferent problem. In this group the teachers 
who teach three sections of the same subject 
spend more time upon each forty minute period 
in a great many cases than do those teachers 
who teach but one or two sections of the same 
subject. In some subject groups there is a dis- 
tinct downward trend as we proceed from the 
one section group to the three section group. 
In other subject groups the teachers who have 
two sections of the same subject demand more 
time than those who have one or three sections. 
We cannot say definitely that the teachers who 
repeat the same subject in several sections re 
quire a smaller amount of teaching time than 
do those who teach only one section of a sub- 
ject. The reader will find this to be true from 
a study of Table IX. The table here shown is 
but a small part of a large amount of data too 
extensive tc be printed here. The original 
table gives the results for the whole four years 
and also for those subjects that are taught to 
first and second year pupils, second and third 
vear pupils and third and fourth year pupils 
The data here given is for the first year of the 
high school. The results reported in Table LX 
represent well the results for all the four years. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, AND THE SUBJECT GROUP UPON THE TIME 
TABLE VII. SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF THE SIZE OF CLASS, THE SIZE OF 


Number of Pupils in the High School 
100-199 


0-99 200 and above 
Number in Class Number in Class Number in Class 
Subject Group 0-17 18 and above 0-17 18 and above 0-17 18 and above 

English SU 94 94 102 5 81 
Mathematics 81 80 78 89 70 74 
Foreign Languages v 73 86 100 69 > 
Social Studies 87 97 8 94 4 2 
Science HD) 3 85 79 72 = 
Commercial Subjects 74 87 66 is) 78 
Aavieeitare : “oO 98 RG 66 R2 98 
Manual Training 52 96 58 66 46 > 
Home Economics 71 80 ae | 57 A 


shown however that the more elementary sub- 
jects require a greater time burden. Some of 
them require more while others require less as 
will be seen by a casual glance at the table. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES REQUIRED TO TEACH A 40 
MINUTE PERIOD. BY SUBJECT GROUP AND EXPERIENCE. 
TIME REQUIRED TO TEACH A 40 MINUTE PERIOD. 


Experience of 


one year two 

No. of Minutes No. of 

periods required periods 
per 40” 

Subject Group period 
Mathematics 235 79 110 
English 380 O38 10 
Foreign Languages 14 85 130 
Social Studies 320 92 125 
Science 400 4 163 
Manual Training 165 95 et) 
Agriculture 103 79 57 
Home Economics 66 SO 206 


Commercial Subjects 149 83 215 


Experience of 


Experience of Experience of 


years three years 4 or more years 
” Minutes No. of Minutes No. of Minutes 
required periods required periods required 
per 40” per 40” per 40” 
period period period 
70 70 70 300 77 
ow 1m) bat] 300 86 
g2 0) 92 160 g2 
RX 70 72 130 72 
77 “wo bt] 161 68 
1) tt) ne 123 an) 
m1 7 RS | 67 
n2 SI wo ot) 70 
71 83 74 145 57 


TABLE IX. SHOWING THE TIME RE- 
QUIRED FOR TEACHING ONE 40 MIN- 
UTE PERIOD OF A SUBJECT WHEN 
IT IS TAUGHT IN ONE, TWO OR 
THREE SECTIONS. 


First Year Classes 


One Two Three 

Subject Group Section Sections Sections 
English 5 97 RB 
Mathematics R0 RS 78 
Foreign Languages 70 64 104 
Science oS R2 R1 
Social Studies 120 HM) 63 
Agriculture s4 69 — 
Manual Training 44 64 53 
Commercial Subjects 76 3 76 
Home Economics 67 61 -- 

Conclusion. 


We have found from this study, then, that 
there is an argument with several other studies 
that educators spend about eight hours at their 
daily tasks. We hope, however, that nothing in 


(Concluded on Page 133) 














































































































A Connecticut Consolidation Project 


The Solution of the Building Problem for Madison, Connecticut 


Alfred D. Simpson, State Supervising Agent and Special Investigator. 


The General Consolidation Problem. 

Much is being spoken and written today about 
consolidation of schools. The concensus of 
opinion seems to indicate that New England in 
respect to this problem is being eclipsed by 
what are often termed the more progressive 
western states. While the writer is not in- 
timately acquainted with the specific conditions 
in the middle and far west, he is of the opinion 
that New England has particular obstacles to 
consolidation not common to the western states. 

We have in this section of the country many 
rugged hills, heavy snowfalls and a due share 
of the winter’s fierceness. Of course it cannot 
be claimed that we hold a monopoly upon these 
conditions. 

Here the township system prevails. Here also 
is found a traditional respect for the one-room 
school. Probably it is safe to say that educa- 
tional customs are more firmly intrenched in 
New England than in most sections of the 
linited States. 

All of these conditions tend to make for diffi 
culty in the development of new forms of edu 
ational organization. In spite of these facts 
New England, and more especially Connecticut, 
seems to be on the road to the rebuilding of her 
school plants. That consolidation tends to be 
the keynote in this rebuilding can hardly be 
gainsaid. As for the particular trend which 
consolidation is taking in this section, it must 
be expected to differ in many respects from that 
of the West. 

In outlining the situation in Connecticut it 
may be well to note some of the determinants. 

In the first place historical development has 
always played an important role in the shaping 
of Connecticut’s school policy. There has al- 
ways been some well-defined practice from which 
to begin educational variation. It has always 
been Connecticut’s policy to proceed cautiously 
from the tried to the untried. It is to be ex- 
pected that consolidation in Connecticut will 
proceed along historical lines. There is little 
reason to rue this probability. 

Secondly, up to this time there has never 
been a state law definitely promoting consolida- 
tion. The bulk of state aid is based upon 
teachers’ wages. Consequently there is little 
temptation for the towns to consolidate their 
schools and thereby, as is often the case, 
diminish the number of teachers. The last 
legislature passed an act to aid towns in the 
transportation of pupils. This was vetoed by 
the Governor owing to the lack of a specific 
appropriation through which the law could be 
executed. 

In the absence of aiding legislation, consoli- 
dation thus far has been brought about either 
by a desire for better educational provision or 
by the diminishing of the strictly rural popu- 
lation. 

Urban and Village Population. 

In the third place most of Connecticut’s popu- 
lation dwells in the village, borough or city. 
Here the village school is a common institu 
tion. Consequently as consolidation develops 
it is not to be expected that the central school 
will be located in the open country. The village 
is the center of the economic and social life. 
The prevailing tendency will locate the new 
school building in this center. 

Furthermore, in many of the Connecticut 
towns we find two or more well-defined villages. 
This fact makes it increasingly difficult to bring 
about the single consolidated township school. 
Where there are two or more definite centers 








within a town it is to be expected that there will 
be two or more consolidated schools. 

Under the present form of governmental or- 
ganization it seems improbable that one will 
find developing here the intertown school. The 
predominating place of the town in the State 
of Connecticut renders improbable the develop 
ment of community areas for schools irrespec 
tive of town lines. 

In the fourth place, one finds in Connecticut 
a highly developed appreciation of the concep- 
tion of equal educational opportunities for all. 
As the consolidated school emerges in Connecti- 
cut, all of the children will be served. There 
will be no fringe of the consolidation area upon 
which some pupils will be left stranded with 
poor chance of getting to school. There may 
however be a fringe where it will for a time 
be advisable to retain the smaller unit school. 
In this case every care will be taken to give in 
this smaller unit the best possible education to 
the boys and girls. 

Lastly, the prevailing argument in favor of 
consolidation in Connecticut does not appear to 
be the weakness of the one-room school as a 
type of organization. This school has for years 
been the object of intensified study and super- 
vision on the part of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Its efficacy as a form of organization 
has been tested. It has been found productive 
of excellent results. In fact the efficiency of 
this school may possibly make for a slow and 
cautious development of the consolidated type. 
Surely the people cannot say that the one-room 
school has been neglected or allowed to decay. 
Its efficiency has been increased. The advan- 
tages of its organization have not been depre- 
ciated. It does not seem possible to say that 
the rural school workers have failed to find the 
one-teacher school. 

In this situation, then, the state department 
and all concerned are able clearly to turn to the 
consolidated school for an inquiry into its par- 
ticular advantages. Briefly summarized these 
seem to be three in number: 

1. The consolidated school makes it possible 
to secure and hold more efficient teachers. 

2. The consolidated school brings together 
larger numbers of boys and girls with the re- 
sulting opportunity for improved social and in- 
tellectual development. 

3. The consolidated school offers the great 
opportunity for broadening the curriculum and 
methods of instruction and for introducing 
many forms of education not feasible in the 
smaller unit. 


The Madison Project. 

With this general analysis of the situation, 
the consolidation project at Madison may be 
considered as an illustration of one way of 
working out the problem. 

Madison is a town of 1,800 located on the 
Connecticut side of Long Island Sound. The 
town has a shore front of approximately four 
miles. It extends north diminishing in width 
for about twelve miles. The assessed valuation 
of the town is $4,400,000. At the present time 
the school registration amounts to three hun- 
dred and fifty. It is essentially a country town 
as such towns go along the Connecticut shore. 
At the same time a large summer colony raises 
the population to nearly five thousand for a 
part of each year. Until recent years the peo- 
ple were largely of old American stock. Now, 
however, the summer trade is bringing more 
persons of foreign descent to the village. The 
farms are being occupied by people of Italian, 
Polish, German and Jewish extraction. 


When the present State Supervising Agent 
went to Madison three years ago the pupils were 
housed in six one-room schools, a two-room 
school, and an Academy building with two large 
and several smaller classrooms. 
were a hundred years old. 
built within fifty years. 


Two buildings 
The others had been 
None of them pro- 
vided modern sanitary conditions. 
tolerably well 


They were 
however, and had 
Many people realized the in- 
adequacy of these structures. A large number 
felt that the schools of their childhood met the 
needs of the rising generation. 


equipped, 
served their time. 


The control of schools in Connecticut towns 
rests with the town school committee elected by 
the people. In Madison this committee con- 
sisted of nine members. Some of the committee- 
men realized the need of new buildings. 
would respond with 


These 
leadership when public 
The first task of the 
State agent was to supervise the classroom in- 


sentiment became focused. 


struction and keep the present schools at their 
best. Only by this means could public confi- 
dence be established. Along with this work 
went that of public education and leadership. 
The shortcomings of the old buildings were con- 
tinually placed before individuals, groups and 
the town school committee. At the same time 
the village population increased slightly and 
necessitated the opening of a temporary room 
in the town hall. This could not be permanent 
and the school committee recognized that the 
time for action had come. 
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HAND ACADEMY 
WELL-DIRECTED CAMPAIGN 


At the annual town-meeting in October of 
1920 the situation was placed before the voters. 
Connecticut towns proceed cautiously but not 
altogether unwisely. The most that was asked 
for was a special committee with authority to 
study the building needs of the entire town, 
draw conclusions, secure tentative plans and 
cost figures, and report to an adjourned meeting 
in Mareh. This request in no way bound the 
town to action and was rather freely granted. 
The special committee consisted of three mem- 
bers of the regular school committee, the first 
selectman and a fifth to be chosen by this group. 
The state agent acted in advisory capacity. 

One of the chief problems before the com- 
mittee was that of deciding whether a new 
building should be made large enough to house 
only the village pupils or should include those 
then attending the one-room schools. This in 
volved the whole consolidation issue. The com 
mittee came to feel that consolidation was ad 
visable. Consequently a series of meetings 
were held in each school locality. They were 
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(CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL), MADISON, CONN., THE RESULT OF A 


well attended and brought forth much discus- 
sion pro and con the question of consolidation. 
In each district a vote of approval was secured 
in favor of a new central building, providing 
adequate transportation and closing the old one- 
room schools 

Selecting the Plans. 

With the question of consolidation settled, the 
next problem was the determination of the type 
of building needed. One of the most difficult 
tasks in this connection commonly is to get a 
town school committee to consider thoroughly 
the particular educational needs to be met by 
a new building program. The tendency is to 
call in an architect and let him decide the type 
of school. Especially is it difficult to secure a 
committee’s agreement to a program of needs 
when such a proposal involves changed types of 
education. An educational program was, how- 
ever, presented and discussed. Many of its 
features were adopted. With the apparent keen- 
ness to make the selection of an architect several 
matters of educational provision did not re- 
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ceive the support of the Committee. Chief 
among these items was the plan for practical 
arts and agricultural work for boys. Neverthe- 
less the general requirements such as class and 
recitation rooms, provisions for a close union 
of seventh and eighth grades and the high 
school, corridors and cloak rooms, sanitary fea- 
tures, rooms for household arts instruction and 
the hot noon-lunch, quarters for the school 
nurse and an auditorium were incorporated into 
a program. Competing architects were called 
before the committee and acquainted with the 
requirements. As a result of the competition 
the plans of Mr. A. Graham Creighton of New 
London were accepted. 

At the adjourned town meeting in March, 
1921, the committee made its report calling for 
the building illustrated in connection with this 
article. The general needs of the town educa- 
tionally were reviewed by the state agent and 
the plans of the proposed structure explained. 


In connection with the report calling for the 


central building the committee recommended a 
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new modern one-teacher school to be erected in 
a remote district where pupils lived twelve and 
thirteen miles from the village. As explained 
in the early part of this article the tendency in 
Connecticut will be to locate a consolidated 
school in the village. Madison has only one 
village and that upon the shore in the southern 
part of the town. Away to the north was a 
school building which had been used for over a 
hundred years. In that section of the town 
roads are poor. It was deemed inadvisable to 
try to transport pupils, especially the younger 
ones under such conditions. At the same time 
there was no inclination, nor could there have 
been, to leave a fringe around the consolidation 
area in which inadequate school facilities would 
be relied upon. Consequently the committee’s 
report to the town called for the erection of a 
modern one-teacher school in this nothern sec- 
tion of the town. 

The town meeting received the report with 
eagerness. There had been much good common 
sense publicity in connection with the com- 
The people had been called into 
Approval had been secured for con 


mittee’s work. 
confidence. 
solidation. As a result after free discussion and 
the careful explanation of the proposed finane 
ing plan, the report was accepted and the spe 
cial investigating committee was made a per 
manent one to proceed with construction. 
This was a large project for the Madison peo 
ple who have never built a good-sized school 
Many years before Daniel Hand had 
given to the town its only school of any size. 
This was built at a cost of $15,000. 
room building was occupied in 1821. 


house. 


The two 
All other 
buildings were of the old one-room type. Fur 
thermore Madison does not like to be in debt. 
Consequently much credit is due the town for 
the development of the project and for the ap- 
proval of the bond issue of $160,000 necessary 
to meet the cost of construction. 
The Transportation Problem. 

On March 27, 1921, the new building was 
occupied by the school. 
enrolled. 


There were 300 pupils 
Five transportation lines have been 
established in such a way that nearly every 
pupil carried walks a much less distance than 
was necessary to reach the old schools. En 
closed busses are used for transportation. One 
of these is the property of the town. It is 
planned to begin next year with all town-owned 
busses. Regular time schedules are adhered to. 
The committee has engaged a permanent opera 
tor for its own bus but contracts for the other 
routes. The weekly cost of operation and main 
tenance of the town owned bus exclusive of 
depreciation is about $20. Financially it is 
not a saving for the town to own its own means 
of transportation. It is felt that from every 
other standpoint this is a much more satisfac- 
tory plan. Transportation without town owner- 
ship of the means cannot for long prove satis- 
factory. 
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It does not seem necessary to go into details 
in regard to the provision of facilities in the new 
consolidated school. The building well meets 
the needs of the town. ‘The construction per- 
mits of easy extension as growth demands. The 
present structure will accommodate about fifty 
more pupils than are now enrolled. A. closely 
grouped high school suite is arranged on the 
second floor for the six upper years. The class- 
room desks are of the adjustable single pedestal 
and movable chair type. The assembly hall is 
so arranged as to be accessible for community 
use without interfering with the school. The 
construction is of terra-cotta brick over hollow 
tile. Some of the features of the building are 
the school nurse’s room, the auditorium arrange- 
ment, the provision for household arts work 
and serving noon-lunches and the sanitary pro- 
visions. It has been aimed to meet definite 
community needs through the auditorium and 
the American Legion room. The latter will be 
used for records, trophies and small meetings. 

The project as a whole substantiates certain 
of the determinants cited at the beginning of 
this article in connection with the development 
of consolidation in Connecticut. 

In the first place the present building was 
the result of a well defined plan which proceded 
cautiously and developed by stages from a small 
initial anticipation to a comparatively large 
realization. 

Secondly, state subsidy played no part in en 
couraging the project. Madison receives only 
a small amount of State aid beyond the pro 
vision of free supervision of schools. It can 
truthfully be said that the real incentive for the 
acceptance of the proposition by the people was 
the desire for better schools. 

In the third consideration it is found that the 
consolidated school is here located in the prin 
cipal village though that be on the very edge of 
the town. 

Fourthly, the entire school plant has been 
rebuilt. There was left no fringe for the pupils 
of which poor conditions were to be tolerated. 
Although it did not seem advisable to extend 
the consolidation area to the extreme north of 
the town a new one-teacher structure was there 
provided. Had Madison’s boundaries formed a 
square the plan would have been evolved differ 
ently. 

Lastly the weakness of the one-teacher school 
type of organization was not the compelling 
argument. In fact today the pupils in the new 
school in the Rockland district to the north are 
receiving an excellent fundamental education 
at the hands of a trained teacher. The results 
there will compare favorably with those secured 
in the larger school. The same supervisory at- 
Thus far, however it has been 
impossible to enter upon some of the desirable 
activities in the one-teacher schools that are 


tention is given. 


found to be more feasible in the consolidated 


building. 


Temperature and Humidity in Classrooms 


In an article written under the above title 
which recently appeared in the Chicago Schools 
Journal, John Howatt, chief engineer of the 
Chicago schools,.makes some interesting obser- 
vations. 

To condition air, Mr. Howatt explains means 
to cleanse it from smoke, soot and dust. To 
handle air means to secure a free, rapid and uni- 
form distribution of the same. In explaining 
the gases which constitute air he considers oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and water vapor the most impor- 
tant. 

The function of oxygen i8 to oxidize the food 
we eat in order to furnish energy to the body. 
The function of nitrogen seems to be to dilute 
the oxygen and prevent its acting too rapidly. 
Water vapor in the air is necessary to prevent 


dehydration of the body tissues. Contrary to 
the popular belief, carbon dioxide in the pro- 
portions in which it is ever found in ventilation 
work can be disregarded entirely in so far as its 
effect on the human system is concerned. 

Nitrogen and oxygen are present at all 
times in all parts of the globe in uniform pro 
portions, never varying more than one per cent. 
Water vapor, on the other hand, varies several 
hundred per cent even in the same districts. 

In making a study of the effect of air on 
the human system it is soon discovered that it 
performs two functions, one chemical and the 
other physical. The chemical action is that 
action which begins within the lungs and ends 
in the oxidation of the food that we eat. Our 
food is largely carbohydrates and proteids, and 


as such is not ready for assimilation by the body 
until digested. 

In due time this digested material finds its 
way into the individual cells of the body where, 
in the process of metabolism, oxidation occurs, 
The oxygen for this process is transported to 
the cells by the hwemo-globin of the blood with 
which it is loosely held chemically to form oxy- 
hemo-globin. The oxidation of cell tissues ig 
a form of combustion just as is the burning 
One re- 
sult of this combustion is the production of heat 


of coal in the furnace in your home. 


known as body heat; the by-products are car- 
bon dioxide and water vapor, which are dis- 
charged from the body when we exhale. ‘The 
processes by which the oxygen in the air that 
we breathe unites with the carbon in the food 
that we eat are very interesting but quite com- 
plex and cannot be discussed at this time. It is 
sufficient to note that the ordinary adult breathes 
about twenty times per minute and takes into 
the lungs at every breath from twenty to 
twenty-five cubic inches of air; that is one 
third of a cubic foot of air per minute or twenty 
cubie feet of air per hour. 

We see, therefore, that the chemical require- 
ments of the body will be provided for, with 
an air supply of twenty cubic feet per person 
per hour. How inadequate for body comfort 
this is, we know when we realize that we are 
delivering into our classrooms from sixteen 
hundred to eighteen hundred cubic feet of air 
per person per hour. An air supply, therefore, 
sufficient to take care of the needs of the out- 
side of the body will be more than sufficient for 
the inside of the lungs. 

The physical action of the air on the body is 
that action that takes place principally upon 
the surface, and is the action upon which the 
body depends mainly for the dissipation of the 
body heat. <As stated above, the combination 
between the carbon in the food that we eat and 
the oxygen in the air that we breathe results in 
the production of heat. This heat in the ordi- 
nary adult is produced at the rate of 450 B. T. 
U. per hour, or about as much heat as is dis- 
sipated from two square feet of steam radiator 
surface. This heat production is going on all 
of the time. 

We know that the body is a perfect isothermal 
machine maintaining its temperature constant 
within one degree under normal conditions, and 
we know from experience that it is necessary 
for our health that the body temperature be 
maintained constant. It may only be main- 
tained constant by the dissipation of the heat 
as rapidly as it is generated. 

The rate of transfer of heat from one body 
to another varies directly with the difference in 
temperature between those two bodies. There- 
fore, if the air in contact with the body is at 
too low a temperature the transfer of heat from 
the body to it will be too rapid, and we shall 
feel uncomfortably cold; if on the other hand 
the temperature of the air surrounding the body 
is too high the heat transfer will be too slow, 
and we shall feel uncomfartably warm. 

The rate of evaporation by air moving over a 
moist surface varies in an inverse ratio with 
the relative humidity of the air, that is, if the 
humidity is high the rate of evaporation will 
be low, and if the relative humidity is low the 
opposite will be the result. Therefore, if the 
air in contact with the body is too moist the 
rate of evaporation from, the skin will be re 
tarded, and we may feel uncomfortably warm. 
If the air is too dry the rate of evaporation will 
be too rapid, and the body will be chilled too 
rapidly. 

It is evident from the above that the air move- 
ment over the surface of the body has consider- 
able to do with the heat dissipation. A rapid 
air movement means more air to be warmed in 
contact with the body and a higher rate of 

(Concluded on Page 106) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS. J. C. 


Llewellyn & Son, Architects, Chicago, Ill 


The New Junior High Schools of Beloit 


Frank E. Converse, Superintendent of Schools, Beloit, Wis. 


Jeloit, Wis., are 
rather unique as there are not now, nor have 


The school conditions in 


there been for years, any parochial or private 
schools. As a result, Beloit has an average daily 
attendance of pupils in the publie schools that 
s about forty per cent greater than the average 
per cent of attendance of all cities of the state 
in proportion to population. This condition has 
made it necessary to provide more schoolroom 
than other cities have had to do. Because it 
is not a wealthy city and in spite of a good 
school sentiment, the policy of building very 
simple and plain buildings has been followed. 
Moreover it has been the policy in the past to 
build only eight and ten-room elementary 
schools so that the greatly increased enrollment 
in the upper grades in recent years, due to the 
greater appreciation of educational opportun 
ities by both the pupils and their parents and 


to the state compulsory attendance laws, had 


vercrowded all the elementary schools as well 
as the high school. This condition was acute 
at the close of the war so that immediate action 


seeme d ady isable. 


The Sol ition of the problem appeared to be 
to build additions to several elementary schools 
not originally planned for additions and to the 
high school building located years ago near the 
bus ness section of the city, or, the building of 
two new junior high schools. The latter plan 
made a strong appeal to patrons as well as the 
school board for several reasons. First, because 
the jun r high schools would relieve crowded 
conditi in all the other buildings; second, be 


CaUSe t 


would enable the younger or ninth 
grade high school pupils to attend a school 
nearer their homes and away from the business 
district; third, they would provide better and 
more extended opportunities for training in 
manual and domestic arts, general science, .phy- 


sical education, music and organized pupil 


activities and also for community center activ 
ities. 


As a result the junior high school idea was 
quickly approved of and adopted by the board 
and citizens who in public meetings authorized 
the board to employ an architect to make plans 


and specifications. The architect and superin 
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TYPICAL SCIENCE CLASSROOM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS.J. C. 





tendent of schools were given a free hand by 
the board to plan the buildings but with a posi 
tive limitation as to cost. 


The first decision was to make the two build- 
ings identical in construction and arrangement 
and to build both at the same time,—purely as 


a matter of economy—as the same set of plans 





Llewellyn & Son, Architects. 
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and specifications would suffice for both build- 
ings, and the contractor would be able to make 
a lower bid because of the opportunity of buy- 
ing the same material in larger quantities and 
of shifting different gangs of workmen from 
one building to the other so as to keep all em- 
ployed all the time. 

Experience showed that this decision saved the 
city thousands of dollars, partly because it 
saved so much time in getting ready to receive 
bids that the contract was awarded in little 
more than six months after the war closed, and 
before prices had soared as they did a few 
months later, and after the contractors had 
secured all of their material. Of course wages 
were advanced during the time of construction, 
but all contracts were satisfactorily completed 
by Sept. 1, 1921, without any additional pay- 
ments being made or even asked for, and the 
two schools were organized at the opening of 
the school year 1921-22. 

The buildings were planned for eight hundred 
pupils each but with the idea of not construct- 
ing the entire building at first. The auditorium 
to seat 800 was included in the first section to 
be built and the stage made large enough to be 
used for a gymnasium for both boys and girls 
until the time ‘comes to build an addition to in- 
clude a second or boys’ gymnasium. Shower 
baths and natatoriums were also left to be con- 
sidered and possibly included in the addition. 

In fact, since actual experience in junior 
high operation was limited, much consideration 
was given to developing a flexible plan that 
would permit of incorporating features of 
proved desirability at a later date. Therefore 
the section of the buildings now completed in 
addition to the auditorium, stage, gymnasium 
and heating plant, is constructed almost entire- 
ly otf standard classroom units that may be 
refitted easily for academic classwork when the 
addition is build to inelude shops and special 
rooms that future experience proves desirable. 

For example, the present manual training 
shop consists of two standard classrooms with 
the partition omitted so that when the addition 
is constructed larger shops planned to meet the 
requirements that experience proves advisable, 
may be constructed and the present shop 
changed into two classrooms by building the 
omitted partition. 

The program of studies offered is that out- 
lined by the Wisconsin state department for 
junior high schools in this state and which 
requires of all pupils certain textbook subjects, 
a definite amount of training and experience in 
household arts for girls and introductory shop- 
work for boys, physical education, music, art 
and general science. An opportunity is offered 
for some recognition of individual differences in 
pupils by providing a limited number of elec- 
tives in the eighth and ninth grade programs 
and the purpose now is to enlarge this oppor- 
tunity gradually as the school organization is 
developed and perfected. 

This school program is administered in a 
S¢ ven-period day comprising six periods of 55 
minutes each and one general assembly period 
ot 25 minutes. There are no study halls or 
rooms used or provided as every pupil is as- 
signed to some study or exercise every period of 
the day. The attempt is being made to teach 
all subjects on the laboratory plan with directed 
or supervised study. The geography and his- 
tory classrooms are regarded as geography and 
history laboratories, having all the available 
maps, globes, pictures and reference books, and 
where each section of pupils goes for the work 
of the day consisting of study, discussion, 
project work, ete., for 55 minutes. 

On the other hand, each classroom is the 
“home room” of 30 or 35 pupils where they 
assemble for attendance records, reports, special 
directions, ete., for which the “home room” 
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teacher is responsible. The general assembly 
period is used a part of the time to assemble all 
pupils in the auditorium for assembly singing, 
talks, amateur dramatics or other group work 
first tried out in some classroom and deemed 
worthy of presenting to the entire school. At 
other times the general assembly period is spent 
by pupils in their “home rooms” for more in- 
timate discussions with teachers of current 
events, their school spirit, duties and oppor- 
tunities. The stage-gymnasium is in use the 
entire day by one or the other of the physical 
training teachers and as soon as a suitable drop 
eurtain can be secured to separate the rooms, 
‘he auditorium will be used at the same time 
all day for music instruction. 

The general science room is provided with 
apparatus cases, sink, water, gas and electricity 
and a teacher’s demonstration table, but not 
A library 


room adjoining the office is provided to be used 


with pupil science tables or desks. 


not only by the school, but also as a branch of 
the publie library for the benefit of the school 
community. A moving picture booth and ma- 
chine as well as a lantern are also provided and 
are being used to the extent that suitable films 
and slides ean be obtained for week-end evening 
entertainments, as well as for day-time instruc 
tion work. 

Adjoining the kitchen of the cooking depart- 
ment is a combination classroom and lunch 
room where pupils not able to go home for the 
noon lunch may eat their lunches brought from 
home under the supervision of the cooking 
teacher. These lunches may be supplemented 
by purchasing at cost one hot dish prepared in 
suitable quantity daily by one of the cooking 
sections. 

Adjoining the sewing room is a small retir- 
ing room, equipped with toilet, bath, hospital 
bed, ete., to be used by the teachers and the 
school nurse in teaching the elements of home 


nursing. 
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TYPICAL COOKING ROOM, BELOIT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Joseph C. Lewellyn of Chicago, is the archi 


tect of the junior high school. 
Construction. 

The buildings are of fireproof construction up 
to the ceiling of top floor, the frame work of the 
floors being of steel dome and concrete joist 
construction with metal lath ceilings. The ceil- 
ing of top floor and roof is of wood construction, 
ceilings being metal lath and plaster. The cor 


, 


ridor floors are paved with paving brick 452”x8”. 


Floors of all classrooms are maple. 

In one of the buildings, the split system of 
heating was used; in the other, the Beery sys 
As the build- 


ings are identical, an excellent opportunity is 


tem of heating and ventilating. 


thus afforded for testing out the two systems. 
The buildings were commenced in the fall of 

1919 and the construction carried through the 

year of 1920 and finished in 1921. 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS . FIRST FLOOR 


J. C. Liewellyn & Son Architects, Chicago, Til. 
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FRONT VIEW, GRADE SCHOOL, BESSEMER, MICH >. J. Anderson, Architect, Ironwood. 


THE NEW BESSEMER GRADE AND COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING. 
C. R. Cobb, Supt. of Schools and C. J. Anderson, 
Architect. 

On a cold and blustering night back in the 
year 1916, the president of the Bessemer school 
board presided over meeting, and announced his 
dissatisfaction with some of the school build 
ings we were then using. This sentiment was 
unanimously supported by the members of the 
board. The subject was taken up by the press 


and publicity given to the needs of the com 


munity’s children. At last, it became, so it 
seemed, almost the unanimous opinion of the 
town, that our children were as much entitled 
to modern school buildings as were the children 
of the far away towns of which we read. 

In July, 1917, a vote of the people was taken, 











and by a three to one majority a bond issue of 
$175,000 was passed. The board realized that 
this would not completely finance the building 
program which they had in mind, but with 
other funds would meet the needs at hand. The 
first plan was to include in the structure twenty 
large, well-lighted and well-ventilated grade 
rooms, a large gymnasium, a large auditorium, 





a swimming pool, showers and lockers, domestic 
arts, and a large vocational department, in 
cluding an automobile-repair shop, forge and 
machine shops, woodworking and mechanical 
drawing rooms. 

Our finances upon final analysis would not 
permit of a structure covering all the enum- 
erated needs, and plan two came into existence. 
By this second plan we have now completed a 
new building including 24 grade rooms, offices 
and rest rooms, showers and lockers, a swim- 


ming pool and a gymnasium, which may also be 





used as an auditorium. By this same plan we 





are now rearranging a fourteen room two-story 
brick building, so that it will satisfactorily take 


eare of the vocational interests, weodworking 





rooms, machine shop, auto repair department, 
forge room, mechanical drawing room, varnish- 
ing room, domestic science rooms, and domestic 





art rooms. It is of the new and recently com 
pleted fireproof building that we write. 








The main building has a frontage of 186’ by 
70’ 6” deep, with a gymnasium and boiler room : | Ltoor PL ts MER. x's ' 901, bt 


eacue 
extension measuring 142’ 6” by 42’ SAN 
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SIDE AND REAR VIEW, GRADE SCHOOL, BESSEMER, MICH. C. J. Anderson, Architect, Ironwood. 







































The whole foundation is constructed of con- r ean - 5 
erete lined with tile. The walls of the super | 
. . . . Tz : —— = —— —— — ---—— oH 
structure for one story high are built of Bed- = nr mae J 
7 m4 m4 \\ ff" | 
ford stone laid in ashler up to the water table. | y, 
l'rom the water table up to the coping, the 
walls of the super-structure are composed of 
. . . . f 
hollow, load-bearing tile and face brick veneer iF » | @ O t 
= ’ 
ing. laid in American bond. The trim, such as t 
the coping, sills, and front entrances, are of 
’ 
terra cotta made to match the Bedford stone. \ ‘ 
All rough floor slabs are of reinforced concrete. — ——— °“@e* 
On the ground floor there are four grade || ees —————— ——— ,4e PE apa = | 
; ; 9 : 1 1 i — — | 
rooms, boys’ and girls’ showers, toilet rooms, a eb tl Honseny | hal 
, — I 1 
fan room, a large gymnasium and an excellent 1 | | 1 
. : ] Beare Room | ts ——— >eRade Loon | Grade! Loon Grave Loon — +28) ;Geave Roun 
swimming pool. + $3 | E it 
The f 9°. 89° in gt | ee | ae 
The four grade rooms are 23’ x 32’ in size. == ir 7 
Each is lighted by the unilateral pl: hiel aa | . —=— i. ‘4 
ach is lightec yy the unilateral plan, which | -. i 
I , 





today is considered by school authorities as the 


most hygienic method of school lighting. The 


ight is thrown into the room from one side 


| from a battery of windows set in one frame to 











I cut down the shadows as much as possible. 
| Mapl vood has been used for flooring 
throughout in all classrooms. Each grade room 
i has a ventilated wardrobe which is located so 


that it is constantly under the direct supervis 
ion of the instruetor. There is also a closet in 


every classroom for the teacher’s own use. 








i Toilet and shower rooms are equipped with 
| the best and most sanitary plumbing fixtures 
: obtainable. Floors and wainseoting are of ter 
| razzo. with sanitary corners. Every fixture 
necessary for a school of this type has been pro 
vided, 
The gymnasium is 45’ 6” wide and 80’ long; 
one end there is a large stage with a 32’ 
, proscenium arch. At the farthest end is a fire 
proof picture booth so that the gymnasium can 
be used as an auditorium at any.time. The 
walls are wainseoted with a fine face brick, and 
the ceiling is plastered and decorated with orna 
mental plaster beam work. A special heating 
plant heats the gymnasium when in use. 
The swimming pool is 20’ 2” wide and 60’ 
| long, the depth varies from 2’ 6” to 8’ in the 
: deepest part. The pool is finished in mosaic 
tile, and the room has a tile floor and 6’ 6” high 
terra wainscot. Water for the pool is 
pumped from the city mains into a filter, then 
throug! heater into the pool. The water is 
| sterilized by passing around an approved mer 
cury por lamp. The powerful light acts as 
an agent for the destruction of harmful and 
disease ‘arrying germs. Each pupil is required 
to take a shower bath before entering the 
plunge. Special precaution has been taken to 
put i vacuum cleaning system in order that 
all dirt can be removed from the bottom of the 
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Important Elements in the Development of a 
School Building Program 


N. L. Englehardt, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


The school building is the most important 
physical agency or instrument utilized in the 
educative process. The school building is a 
means to the end, not an end in itself. The 
problems involved in school building planning 
and schoo) building construction are mere re- 
sultants of the acceptance of an educational 
policy and the establishment of definite educa- 
tional aims. In the past when the educational 
program had not been clearly defined and the 
conservation of health, the development of home 
makers, the vocational aspects of education and 
the like had not been given a place among the 
definite aims to be achieved, the school building 
problem was a simple one, indeed. The experi- 
ence and practices of years have clarified the 
educational ends to be sought. With this de- 
velopment of educational aims has come the 
demand for school housing of such construction 
and character as to tax severely the community 
purse and to bring to the fore the questions of 
economy, adaptability and efficiency which too 
often have been ignored or overlooked in the 
past. 

The school building needs of the country have 
grown to vast proportions. School bond issues 
for the past two years aggregate the greatest 
total of all two-year periods in the history of 
public school development. In the year 1921, 
$240,000,000 worth of school bonds were issued 
in the United States. Estimated on the basis 
of present contracts undertaken in many com 
munities and assuming somewhat similar needs 
in other communities approximately one and 
one-half billion dollars must be expended on 
school buildings in the United States at this 
time to assure school housing conditions which 
will make possible the achievement of our ac 
cepted educational aims. City after city has ac- 
cepted its responsibility and is assuming its 
share of this huge construction burden. Three, 
five and ten million-dollar school building pro- 
grams are being reported frequently. School 
systems with annual budgets for current ex- 
penditures of two or three hundred thousand 
dollars are reporting bond issues for three and 
four times their annual allotments, for educa- 
tion. An increasing faith in public education is 
evidenced on every hand. The deliberate ac- 
ceptance of the cost burden in many commun- 
ities demonstrates clearly the deep nature of 
this faith. For the country at large, the funded 
debt assumed for public school purposes in 1921 
was eight times as much as that incurred in 
1916 for similar purposes. 


The demand for a dollar’s worth for every dol- 
lar spent has, however, become more insistent 
than ever before. The school building plant 
represents the crystallization of the highest 
ideals and purposes of community cooperation 
and community enterprise. The wide destruc- 
tion of such ideals and purposes is develop- 
ing a more critical public attitude toward 
community investments in school buildings 


as well as in the educational yield. With- 
out the determination and acceptance of 
educational aims by the leadership of a 


community no satisfactory building program 
can be advanced. With the recognition of the 
ends to be sought through the educative pro- 
cess, the underlying principles of school build- 
ing program development may be laid down. 
The principles which follow are not mutually 
exclusive but are of sufficient importance to 
require separate mention. 


*Read before the Department of Superintendence, 
Chicago, March 1, 1922 


Columbia University, New York City. 


Educational and Economic Districts. 

The educational organization decides the 
nature of the school plant and the character of 
the buildings. The age-groups to be taught, the 
curricula to be pursued, the individual varia- 
tions to be recognized and the space and equip- 
ment to be allotted to every individual child are 
the elements of prime importance. Complete 
definition of the educational organization is 
essential. The educational organization must 
become a matter of practice and not remain an 
empty form. The school system which professes 
to have adopted a 6-3-3 organization and over 
a period of years permits every variation there- 
from to exist without change has failed to recog- 
nize the educational economy that will result 
from the unification of its system. With the 
educational organization defined, the types of 
buildings and the comprehensive nature of the 
structures are determined. No acceptable edu- 
cational organization can profitably utilize any 
longer school buildings which are mere nests of 
classrooms. The modern schoolhouse is an in 
tricately and wonderfully planned structure, 
offering every facility for advancing the com 
plex and expanding curriculum program in 
volved in the full concept of public education. 

Financial and educational economy dictate 
the size of the individual schools. 
standpoint of economy of operation, mainte 


nance, supervision and general administration, 
all available evidence is in favor of the large 


individual schools. One thousand to 1,200 pupil 
elementary school buildings, 1,200 to 1,500 pupil 
junior high school buildings, 1,500 to 25,00 pupil 
senior high school buildings are considered de 
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sirable when proper allowances are made for the 
size and type of the community. It is reason- 
able to suppose that educational economy will 
likewise result under conditions which permit 
for better classification, more frequent promo- 
tions and a greater concentration of special 
facilities than would be possible in smaller 
plants. Scientific investigations of the next 
few years may throw new light on the optimum 
size of school buildings from the angle of both 
financial and educational economy. 
State Standards Essential. 

Standards of schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction must be determined by state author- 
ities through rigid scientific procedure. The 
wider experience and the more comprehensive 
machinery of state education departments 
should be utilized more fully to safeguard com- 
munities from ill-advised planning and faulty 
construction. Neither the infrequency of 
school building construction in the small com- 
munity nor the instability of administrative 
control in the large city should be among the 
reasons advanced for failure to secure buildings 
which become permanent community assets and 
fully adapted to the needs of the educational 
program. Local conditions may vary, but with- 
in reasonable limitations, local adherence to 
state standards is recognized as most desirable. 
State standards involving economy, the recog- 
nition of state educational aims, and the glean- 
ings from the experiences of hundreds of other 
communities have no ineonsiderable value. 

To the degree that the conservation of health 
and the program of physical education are em- 
phasized among the state aims in education, 
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McLaughlin & Burr, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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should the state insist upon adherence to build- 
ing standards which safeguard the body of the 
faculties unimpaired 


child, leave his physical 


nd offer opportunity for further physical de 


velopme nt. The splendid progress made by 
some of the states may well serve as an incentive 
to those which still lag far behind. 


Ihe health and play programs of progressive 


educational organizations can be advanced only 
wher idequate school sites have been provided. 
Four to six acres for elementary schools, six to 


eight acres for junior high schools, ten to twenty 


res for senior high schools are standards 
which are being accepted by so many growing 
communities that their general acceptance 


nevitable. The very rapid growth in 


urban population in the United States and the 
extr residential congestion of many. cities 
mphasize the importance of making adequate 
provision in the school development program for 
plenty of air, sunlight and open spaces. The 


arge percentage of physical defectives, humilat 


ng to our national pride and contradictory to~ 


itional aims, and the needs of our social 


ir eau 


development programs unite in emphasizing the 


mportanece of large school sites. When recent 
reports covering playground conditions show 


that 1,800,000 of 3,600,000° in 429 American 


cities have less than 6 x 6 square feet each 


f playground space or even none at all and that 


70,000 children® in one of our largest cities have 


been provided with only 35 pieces of playground 
apparatus on their school grounds, the urgent 
need for the development of playground stand- 
rds becomes clear. 
City Zoning and School Planning. 

No school building program can be adequate- 

advanced without full consideratoin of city 
mii ind the policies developed by city Zon 


The 


tic city zoning are being sought by many 


c missions. values derived from 


I 


ls or boards of aldermen. 
CO trolled 


Zoning is 


direction of building develop- 


ment along orderly and well considered lines of 
city growth. This movement should receive the 
Carne support of all school administrators or 
when necessary should even be initiated by them 
. > 

“Know and Help Your Schools, Second Report . 
National Committee on Chamber of Commerce Coop- 
eratl I vith the Publie Schools, 1921; American City 
Bure New York City 

The Sehool Plant and School Building Program 
of Bal ore 1921: Board of School Commissioners, 


Maryland 





GOVERNMENT SCHOOL, QUINCY POINT, MASS. 
McLaughlin & Burr, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
in their communities as it doubly insures any 
investment made in new school housing. The 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in the 
construction of school plants, which, in a short 
time, have been surrounded by manufacturing, 
railroad and other industrial developments have 
not contributed toward the creation of confi 
dence of the public in school administrators. 
School building 
population 


planning must anticipate 


trends and should consider every 
element of adult and child population growth. 
Private corporations, such as telephone com 


panies, have shown the way in the field of popu- 
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lation analysis which may well be followed by 


schoolmen. Telephone companies lay their 


eables and construct their exchanges not to 
meet present service demands only but in terms 
of future patronage. Every available popula 
tion fact that may have its bearing on future 
growth is utilized in the prognostication of ser 
vice needs. What private enterprise has found 
it profitable and possible to do, the school sys 
tem may well adapt. 

The selection of school building sites should 
be on the basis of known population data and 


in terms of desirable environment standards. 
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McLaughlin & Burr, Architects, Boston, Mass, 
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No longer should politics, personal gain or un 
desirability for any other purpose be the basis 
for selection of school sites. The anticipation 
of future needs based on housing types, resi- 
dential saturation, transportation development 
and industrial sectioning, and the advance pur- 
chase of sites determine to a large degree the 
desirability of the future plant. Continuing 
map studies of population growth are essential 
administrative tools for success in this field. 

Travel distances for present and future child 
population are factors to be considered. There 
has been a tendency toward standardization of 
the one-half mile radius for elementary schools, 
one mile for junior high school and one and 
one-half miles and more for senior high school. 
The tremendous overlapping in the elementary 
school districts of many cities, where the erec- 
tion of small school buildings has been the rule, 
is evidence of failure to recognize the invaluable 
results of city planning and the gains to be 
secured from the establishment of distances be- 
tween home and school which children of vary- 
ing ages may be expected to travel. The de- 
gree to which pupil travel standards have been 
ignored in the past is evident in a recent city 
school building survey where ten elementary 
school buildings were pdinted out as falling 
within the district defined by a three-eighth’s 
mile circle being drawn with one elementary 
.school as a centre. If a child may, within a 
half-mile walk from his home, reach any one of 
six, eight or ten school buildings, the chances 
are against his finding any desirable, high-grade, 
fully equipped schools in the group. 


Continuous Planning. 

A school building program is a continuing 
program. A prevailing fallacious concept is 
that appropriations for school buildings are to 
be considered necessary only at stated intervals 
and that such appropriations once made have 
solved the building problems of the community 
for an indefinite period. The school building 
problems of no actively growing American com- 
munity can be laid aside with the assumption 
that the task is completed. Taxpayers should 
recognize that the opportunity for developing 








NEW HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, MONTFORD, WIS. 
James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, Madison, Wis. 


and improving the school plant always exists. 
The aim of the administrator should be to keep 
his school housing projects so far in advance of 
actual needs that short-time sessions and tem- 
porary housing do not become necessary except 
in times of urgent stress. Attendance and cen 
sus records should be so utilized that the phy- 
sical facilities in space and equipment become 
available for the school child when the com- 
pulsory laws of the local custom bring children 
into school for the first time. The superintend- 
ent of schools who can say during times of 
peace that his community has a record of no 
part-time pupils and no unsuitable housing has 
demonstrated, without question, his ability as 
an administrator. 

The program of publicity developed in con- 
junction with building policies should be of a 
continuing nature and give clear-cut estimates 
of what the future building needs may be. 
Communities informed far enough in advance 





react more favorably when additional funds are 
sought for the 
plant. 

School building planning and construction re- 


further development of their 


quire a specialized architectural skill and train- 
ing, together with a knowledge of the educa- 
tional field. In the field of school building con- 
struction, it has been a common practice for 
members of boards of education to assume the 
This responsibility is not 
boards of 
education with perhaps only a temporary in- 
terest in the problem, nor even to the architect 


chief responsibility. 


wisely delegated to lay members of 


who has not made himself thoroughly familiar 


with school problems and needs. Along with 
the rapid standardization of educational provis- 
ions has come the development of architects 
who have been willing to recognize the exceed- 
ingly complex nature of school building plan- 
ning and equipped themselves to 
in the educational field. 


who have 


render a special service 
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ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY (STAGE), HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, MONTFORD, WIS. 


James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, Madison, Wis. 
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GYMNASIUM, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MONTFORD, WIS. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Only as boards of education assure the highest 
degree of cooperation between the educational 
forces which administer policies and the archi- 
tectural forces which supervise the working 
drawings and specifications of school buildings, 
vill investments in school buildings be guar- 
anteed gilt-edge. 

Elasticity and Permanence of Construction. 

Elasticity of planning is a positively essen- 


tial element to be considered in plant develop- 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MONTFORD, WIS. 


MONTFORD, WIS. 


ment. Changing educational methods and ad- 
ministrative necessitate varying 
adaptations of the school plant. During one 
decade study halls may be deemed essential, 
during the next they may be rated as superflu- 
ous. An elastic plan recognizes variations as 
concomitant of educational growth. School 
authorities who plan in terms of the ultimately 
desired structure, although only a fractional 
part is needed today serve the more intelligent- 


policies will 
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FLOOR PLANS, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MONTFORD, 


James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, Madison, Wis. 


James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, Madison, Wis. 


ly. The wisest policy to pursue is to reserve for 
all time the possibility of addition to any plant 
except as positive assurance prevails that the 
optimum size has been attained. 

Public school structures should be of a per- 
manent construction in keeping with the nature 
of the program to be advanced. Unfortunately 
Type D constructions, consisting of masonry 
walls, but of otherwise ordinary or joist con- 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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The N. E. A. at Boston 


THE N. E. A. AT BOSTON. 

A well-arranged and well-executed program 
revolving around the topic of “education and the 
democratic awakening;” uniformly excelent 
speakers at the general sessions; a new high 
mark in membership and financial solvency; the 
secure establishment of centralized and unified 
educational research; the reaffirmation of the 
program of federal aid to education without fed- 
eral control of state or local school systems as 
the satisfactory functioning of the representa- 
tive assembly; progress for international educa- 
tional relations; an attendance of over ten thou- 
sand—all these elements contributed to the in- 
terest and variety of the sixtieth annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
at Boston, July 2-8. 

The National Education Association of 1922 
is quite different in organization, in general 
character, makeup, methods and purposes from 
the old “N. E. A.” as it existed up to 19.9. The 
“old timer” who was a part of the loose, ill bal- 
anced association of ten or twenty years ago, 
with its small funds, limited scope, fluctuating 
membership and uncertain annual business 
meetings, would get much comfort out of the 
He would bless W. B. Owen, D. W. 
Springer and those other men who have wiought 


new order. 


the new legislative assembly, have caused the 
affiliation with and wholesale membership of 
state and local associations in the national asso- 
ciation and who have so centralized and stabil- 
ized association affairs that there is a contin- 
uous membership, a handso.ne income for educa- 
tional research and for many desirable activities 
and a well established means for recommending 
association conclusions to local teachers’ bodies. 
The secretary’s office of a generation ago was 
tucked away in a small Minnesota town and con- 
sisted of the secretary and two clerical assis- 
tants. Today the office staff includes a secre- 
tary, a high-priced research man, an editor, an 
advertising and commercial exhibit solicitor, a 
recorder and ample clerks and stenographers. 
The offices are in commodious quarters owned 
by the association in the national capital. 
The Meetings. 

Before taking up the program, it must be said 
that Miss Charl O. Williams made a delightful, 
youthful chairman. To her credit be it said 
that she chose speakers who had a message and 
who had the ability to present it audibly and 
with proper terminal facilities. The Mechanic: 
Hall is everything but a satisfactory auditor 
jum, but the audiences were invariably inter 
ested and frequently enthusiastic. 

The topic “education and the democratic 
threatened to produce considerable 
without 


, 


awakening’ 


oratory, particular value for soivine 


educational problems. After the opening meet- 
ing Sunday evening, all doubts about the direct, 
helpful character of the topics and of the pi. e's 
read were dispelled. 

Without question, the feature of the opening 
session was the address of Mr. W. G. Cove, 
president of the National Union of Teachers of 
Wales, who greetings 
from the teachers of Britain and a plea for in- 


England and brought 


ternational educa 


tional endeavor. The reaction of the war has 


cooperation in democratic 
left democracy listless; the European chancel- 
lories are cynical, suspicious and materialistic 
in their outlook and their purposes. It is the 
task of the schools to restore vitality and spirit- 
uality in education and to give direction to the 
democracies of the world. The message of Mr. 
Cove laid the foundation for the international 
note that ran through several of the papers, and 
notably the report of Mr. A. O. Thomas on the 
plans for an international congress on education 
in 1923. The session evening closed 
with a discussion of the Limitation of Arma- 


Sunday 





ments by Mr. Frederick J. Libby and a plea for 


common sense and for progressive action in 
education in the present times by Dr. Albert E. 
Winship of Boston. 
Teacher Training. 
The fundamental need of the democratic 


awakening as expressed in education is the 
well-prepared, competent teacher who will be 
the vehicle for making democratic education 
effective. The 
drove home this simple truth with cons:derable 
Miss Olive New York 


opened the discussion with a paper on the tra:n- 


session on Monday morning 


force. Jones of City 
ing of city teachers, and pleaded for a three 
fold type of teacher training (1) to create a 
love for a life career motive for teaching, (2) 
to provide the novice with the concrete methods 
that inavoidably must be used, and (3) to give 
her sufficient theory to understand the major 
related sciences. The beginning teacher too 
often is at a loss how to help herself with her 
first classes of sharp, street gamins or bright 
children of good homes—all of whom are ke-n y 
measuring her and her ability to instruct and 
discipline them. 


taught to 


She has been too frequently 


teach subjects, not children; she 
must know how to reach the individual in the 
mass so that each of her charges benefits from 
her teaching to the full limit of his ability. It 
is essential that she be accurate in her know!l- 
edge of the subjects taught in the grades, and 
that she have the ability to analyze courses and 
Above all, she 


syllabi. must be convinced that 


education is a life career, with all the honor and 
responsibility of other professions, and that she 
must through her professional work, render a 
social service to the community and to the pro 
fession. 

Miss Minnie 
brought a most 


Nielsen of 


serious 


North Dakota, 
message on the rural 
teacher and her training. There are at present 


30,000 country teachers whose education is 
equivalent to an eighth grade, and in all there 
are 166,000 poorly prepared teachers in country 
schools in charge of twelve and one-half million 
children. The 


United States is in need of a 


crusade for better teachers so that ultimately 
every country child may have a teacher with 
two years’ professional training above the high 
While the present 
tion in the country and th 


school. high rate of taxa 
poor econ mic out 
look make such a situation impossible, the tem 
porary expedient of training for teaching dur 
high school must be a 
Such 


state aid for 


ing the last year of 


tively inaugurated. temporary course 


schoo! 


must involve (a) high 


teacher training, (b) the selection of candidates 
on standard tests of potential teaching qualifi 
cations, (c) its limitation to seniors only, (d) 
one full year’s work, and (e) professiona! theo: y 
and practice. 

Supt. Peter A. Mortenson of 
cussed the improvement of teachers in service. 


Chicago di 


He pointed out the need for considering teach- 
ing a profession, the members of which are 
carefully selected, well educated and thoroughly 
trained. The large and small cities must con- 
stantly struggle to keep their corps of teachers 
up to a high professional standard and must 
make definite provisions for overcoming the in- 
equalities in preparation, ability and experience 
on the part of those who enter the service. 
Opportunity for growth and for advancement 
must be offered constantly. The teacher on he: 
part must avail herself of every opportunity, 
must seek contact with adult minds inside and 
outside her occupation, and live a normal in 
tellectual life. 

Miss Jessie A. of Portland, Ore., 
closed the discussion of the topic by outlining 
the qualities which the teacher should strive for 


in seeking her own professional improvement 


Skinner 


and growth. ‘She spoke of the teacher as a per- 
son who is constantly seeking a higher level of 
efficiency and who is an example of loyalty, cul- 
ture and character. Contrary to the 
common opinion, teachers should talk shop. The 
man who talks shop is interesting because he 
knows what he is talking about. The teacher 
must know her community—she must know not 
merely the members of her class, but she must 


moral 


know something of their social and economic 
condition, the temper of the community, ete. 
The Monday Evening Gathering. 
The session on Monday evening was devoted 


largely to addresses of welcome on the part of - 


Governor Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, a 
Mayor of Boston, and 
Supt. Jeremiah E. Burke, and responses by Miss 
Miss Charl 0. 
her presidential address made a 


1e resentative of the 
Susan Dorsey of Los Angeles. 
Williams in 
professional organization as a 
task of the 


plea for better 


means of realizing the present 


schools. 
The Fourth of July. 

Twelve years ago, when the Association met 
in Boston, the outstanding feature of the week 
was Pres dent Taft’s Fourth of-July address be- 
fore a great outdoor gathering in the Harvard 
While the disap- 
pointed at the inability of any high official of the 
federal government to be present at the con- 


Stadium. Association was 


vention and to give the chief address on the 
Fourth, Miss Williams worked out a very credit- 


able program. 


Miss Effie MacGregor, of the Minneapolis 
Teachers’ League, said that in order “to save 
Ame-ica” classroom teachers must have a defin- 


ite idea of the meaning of democracy and ap- 
preciate that the public school system is the 
which this tremendous 
ment is to be tried and proved. 

Miss Kate D. Blake of New York City, in pre- 


‘ 


senting her 


laboratory in experi- 


“message” to the Association, 
spoke of the enormous strides made in every 
field of human endeavor, each of which is ope~- 
ing a new outlook for human progress, comfort 
and welfare. Education must similarly make 
each new achievement a vantage point for a 
new outlook and for new achievements. Ma- 
chinery rules the world, but the method of the 
factory must not be the method of the school. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park described recent activi- 
ties of the National League of Women Voters. 
\ message on education from Secretary Charles 
E. Hughes was read by Dean Andrew F. West 
of Princeton University. The peace-time pro- 
gram of the American Legion, which includes 
cooperation with the N. E. A., was presented by 
Mr. A. M. national of the 
Americanism Commission of the American Le- 


Owsley, director 
gion. 
Rural School Problems Discussed. 
The session on Wednesday evening was de- 
voted to the discussion of present problems in 
As is always the case 
in educational conventions the rural educators 


rural life and education. 


brought a clear, clean-cut statement of country 
conditions and made specific, well-thought out 
recommendations for improvement. As_ vsual 
they were exceedingly modest in their demands, 
asking only for an equal opportunity and equal 
educational service for country children on the 
basis of the standards generally accepted in the 
cities. 

Prof. G. A. Works of 
punctured the popular misconception concern- 
ing the loss of population in the rural districts. 
He declared that the farm population of the 
United States has grown steadily and has kept 
pace with the ability of the farms to maintain 
the rural population and to work all the avail- 
able land to advantage. The movement to edu- 
cate children to stay on the farm is fallacious. 
Primarily it involves a limitation of the op- 
portunities of the country child to make the 
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best possible use of his natural abilities and to 
exercise that freedom of choice for a vocation 
and for social and economic well-being that is 
open to every city child. The situation, con- 
cluded Mr. Works, is largely due to the fact 
that state educational legislation has not recog- 
nized the importance of putting the farmer on a 
fair basis when it comes to financing school fa- 
cilities such as children need under present con- 
ditions. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson made an extended ar- 
gument for the solution of the rural school 
problem through the consolidation of school 
districts and the administration and supervision 
of country schools on the county basis. Consol- 
idation must be universal before the country 
schools can inaugurate standards of business 
efficiency in school support and school control. 
Professional supervision is impossible in a dis- 
trict system with politically elected superin- 
tendents. It is necessary to have trained 
leadership with sufficient professional prepara- 
tion to make possible supervision that is equal 
to that afforded in the city. The entire coun- 
try school must be put on the basis of efficiency 
demanded in the cities. 

Mr. James H. Kelly of Harrisburg, Pa., ar 
gued strongly for state aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries and recounted the experience of Pennsy!l- 
vania in requiring a minimum pay of at least 
$100 for normal graduates in country schools. 
The state aids the local district to the extent of 
one-half of this salary. State support, said 
Mr. Kelly, of ‘teachers’ salaries must stimulate 
and promote local participation in school af- 
fairs. It must equalize the burden of taxation 
and reward districts for increasing the taxation 
rate. It must spur on backward communities 
and encourage every form of school improve- 
ment. 

Dr. Thomas FE. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, closed the even’ng session with 
a discussion of state and national responsibility 
for teacher training. He declared that the bur- 
den of educational support must be divided 
equally between the local community, the state 
and the federal government. He declared him 
self for state control of educational agencies 
and for federal aid without federal interference. 

The Program Climax. 

The climax of the week’s program was 
reached on Thursday evening in a series of ad 
dresses that aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
and approval. 

Miss Mary McSkimmon, President of the 
Teachers’ Federation, delighted her audience 
with her incisive argument for a new type of 
leadership on the part of school teachers to 
carry out the new policy of democracy and of 
education. She regarded the most significant 
of the new school policies of the present time 
as the demand for well trained teachers. The 
common schools deserve the first thought and 
attention of educators. Ninety per cent of the 
intelligence of the American soldiers in the 
world war belonged to the graduates of the 
common schools and only ten per cent of it was 
found among college graduates. This was al 
together out of proportion to the number of 
common school graduates in the army and indi 
cated very clearly that the colleges had not a 
monopoly on ability or human resources. The 
new leadership must assure to the American 
teacher public respect. It must not tolerate an 
insult such as was flung in a Congress at an in- 
valid ex-president of the United States in 
speaking of him as a school teacher. The new 
leadership must not leave the result of intelli- 
gence tests to the mere discussion of the stat- 
istician only nor must a mere test condemn 
any child to an inferior place in life. 

Dr. Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University 
declared that the college is not responsible for 
the education of all the people. It ought to of- 
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ffer a wide variety of ‘higher education and 
maintain its standards with respect and fair- 
ness. The most difficult question of the present 
time is that of racialdjustment in college. No 
institution has the right to permit the segrega- 
tion of students of any single race into a de- 
fensive, suspicious, separate group. It must 
give a chance to every immigrant child who is 
fit for college, but it must prevent any move- 
ment in the college against the union and 
against our national ideals. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley presented a ‘most satisfac- 
tory report for the editorial council of the As- 
sociation. It is the policy of the councH to 
make the Journal of the Association werth the 
price of membership to every member. The 
Journal’s chief aim must be t® promote the 
aims, ideals, policies and pregrams of the or- 
ganization. Dr. Bagley resented very vigor- 
ously the attitude of the Boston Herald, which 
criticized the association for its support of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. 

Dean James FE. Russell of Teachers College 
made a plea for an educated electorate. Me 
argued that all the American schools must con- 
tribute to the training of efficient demotratic 
leaders and to the securing of contented fol- 
lowers by cooperating together in a democratic 
purpose. The maintenance of civil order and 
social security logically precedes the rise of 
leaders. Men must be assured of the fruits of 
their labor as an incentive te effort. There 
nrust be a universal respect for law and order. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hays, formerly postmaster gen- 
eral and now director of the National Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers and Directors, 
told of the work of his organization. At pres- 
ent there are 15,000 movie theaters in the 
United States, patronized by twenty million 
people. Perhaps ten million children are in 
daily attendance and both the industry, the pub- 
lic and the schools must contribute to making 
these educational and wholesome. 
There is one easy way to help in the production 
of good pictures 


pictures 


refuse to patronize bad ones. 
This is the task of not any one man but of the 
multitude. As a teaching means, the motion 
picture has recently undergone some severe 
tests and has proven to possess unexpected pos- 
sibilities. 

The Committee Reports. 

While it was the universal opinion of the 
membership who attended the convention that 
the high spots of the week’s proceedings lay in 
the championing of the Towner-Sterling Bill, it 
was no less obvious that the specific tangible 
educational service of the week lay in reports 
of the several standing and special committees. 
A large professional association is of necessity 
an institution of immense power and momentum 
for the week during which it meets in conven- 
tion. It is, however, very inert during the re- 
maining 51 weeks of the year, except through 
the continuous activity of its officers and com- 
mittees, and through the publication of its bul- 
letins and proceedings. Some one has said that 
fifty per cent of the success of a convention lies 
in careful preparation for it, and in the dissem- 
ination of its findings. The N. E. A. has a vast 
opportunity for service through its commit- 
tees, if these are aided by its research repart 
ment and its publications. 

The Committee on Salaries reported a rather 
more encouraging situation than has been be 
lieved to exist. The percentage of cities which 
report decreases in salaries is exceedingly low; 
automatic increases under established schedules 
are going on, and some cities are even raising 
salaries or shortening the period between mini- 
A tendency to 
increase the room load of teachers has been 


mum and maximum salaries. 


noticed in the large cities; allowances for sick 
leave are generally inadequate; the merit sys- 


63 


tems are generally held objectionable by teach- 
ers; for the present, legal minimum salaries are 
the only solution of the rural problem}; while all 
salaries have increased from 40 to 250 per cent, 
the actual added purchasing power of the aver- 
age teacher has increased only thirteen per cent 
im 1922 over 1913. 

The Committee on Tenure advocated the gen- 
eral enactment of laws requiring permanent 
tenure fay teachers during good behavior and 
efficieticy, following a period of probationary 
sePvice. 

The Committee on Pensions advocated the es- 
tablishment of permanent retirement funds, by 
legal enactment and recommend as fundamental 
(1) Retirement laws in every state, guarantée: 
ing total annuity to all beneficiaries, (2) Ade- 
quate disability allowances for mental or physi- 
cal disability, (3) Assurance to the contributor 
to funds that payments will not be forfeited on 
account of resignations, (4) Retirement annu- 
ities are to be Comparable in amount with salary 
received at the time of retirement, (5) Equit- 
able adjustivent of annuities to give teachers 
amounts comparable to those r-ceived by higher 
paid officers. 

The Committee on Problems of County Super- 
intendents presented an extensive discussion of 
the professional and legal situations 6f the 
county superintendency and recommended the 
following: (1) High qualifications, consisting 
of academic and professional training, and num- 
ber of years of actual experience in the rural 
schools, (2) Elimination of the office from poli- 
tics by having the superintendent selected very 
much as a city superintendent is now selected, 
that is, by a board small in number, selected es- 
pecially for the purpose of conducting school 
affairs; or appointed by a similar state board, 
or commissioner of education, (3) Give plenty 
of well-trained assistants, or helpers, to reliev: 
him of the supervisory work, and (4) Give him 
at least limited powers of administration and 
control over his schools by requiring his appro- 
val of teachers, school-building equipment, 
transportation and organization. 

The Committee on Coordination of Research 
Agencies reported progress in bringing together 
in a cooperative arrangement the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, and other research agen- 
cies. The program of the committee indicated 
that the department of research of the Asso- 
ciation should act as a clearing house for all 
present established agencies, and should assist 
or take over such studies as seem desirable and 
prevent duplication and overlapping where this 
occurs, It indicated its entire willingness to 
turn over all research to a national department 
of education. 

In speaking of the achievements of the Re- 
search Department, Chairman Jesse H. Newlon 
spoke of the first study made by Mr. John K. 
Norton, director of research. The results are 
embodied in a bulletin entitled Facts on the 
Cost of Public Education and What They Mean. 
This document is the first adequate presenta- 
tion of school costs from the standpoint of edu- 
cational service, increased living costs and the 
purchasing power of money. 

The Committee on Health Problems reported 
progress. Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of Pitts- 
burgh showed how the committee has worked 
in cooperation with various health agencies. 

The high point of the session devoted to com- 
mittee reports was reached when Dr. George D. 
Strayer read the progress report of the Legis- 
lative Commission. With dramatic emphasis on 
the need for federal aid, without federal inter- 
ference with the state systems of education, Dr. 
Strayer recounted the progress of the year. 
His account of the growth of the support which 
the Towner-Sterling Bill has received, was met 
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RECKLESS SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 

Attention has been given in recent years to 
forms and methods of publicity designated to 
bring the schools and their operation closer to 
the mind and heart of a taxpaying public. 
Effort in this direction has grown out of the 
fact that financial support will come more read- 
ily and adequately if the constituency is prop- 
erly informed on what the schools are doing, 
and what their present and prospective needs 
may be. 

While on the one hand leaders in the school 
field are concerning themselves with this laud- 
able task, there are those who upon the slightest 
provocation indulge in most lurid and reckless 
school publicity. These indiscretions manifest 
themselves particularly during the season of 
the year when the teaching forces are organized 
for the ensuing term and appointments and dis- 
missals are engaged in. School board acts are 
rushed into print with ruthless haste and utter 
disregard forthe ethics involved, or the conse- 
quences that may follow. 

Owing, no doubt, to the retrenchment spirit 
which has actuated many boards this year to 
reduce the teaching force, coupled with a desire 
to weed out incompetents and replace them 
with abler talent, the instances of ill-advised 
publicity have been increased. 

In a number of cities the school boards have 
publicly announced the “firing” of the super- 
intendent, a principal or teachers. In an 
Illinois city a long list of teachers, who had 
been slated for dismissal, was published in the 
local newspapers. 

In a New England city the school committee 
dismissed a high school principal and then pub- 
lished in the local press the letter which was 
sent to the victim, as follows: 


“Reasons for proposed dismissal as principal: 

(1) Because, in the opinion of the committee, 
you are not a capable executive. 

(2) Because, in the opinion of the committee, 
you have not shown yourself to be qualified to 
act as the principal of a high school as large as 
that of Blank. 

“(3) Because you have failed to bring the high 
school to the standard the committee requires 
and have given no evidence that you will, in the 
future, be able to do so. 

“(4) Because you have failed to cooperate 
with the committee. 

(5) Because you have failed in many in- 
stances to carry out the directions of the com- 
mittee. 

“(6) Because you have failed to remedy de 
fects in the methods of teaching pointed out by 
the Government Survey. 

“(7) Because you have failed to exercise to 
the full your authority as head of the high 
school. 

“(8) Because, in the opinion of the committee, 
you lack the requisite executive ability and in- 
itiative essential to a successful administration 
of the high school.” 

No impartial mind, without knowing the real 
facts, will question the dismissal, or the fact 


that the reasons for such dismissal were frankly 
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given to the one concerned in the same. But, 
the publication of the letter in the public press 
was cruel. If the principal foolishly invited 
such publicity he probably got what he deserved. 
On the other hand, the school authorities are 
bound to protect, rather than destroy, profes- 
sional standing. The schoolmaster who fails in 
one city may prove a splendid success in 
another. 

While unwise publicity is usually due to 
thoughtlessness on the part of those who give it 
it to the press, it is also largely due to the fact 
that the point of contact between school officials 
and press reporters is imperfectly established. 
The newspaper man seeks publicity material; 
that is his business. But, he will always respect 
the confidence of those who have news to give 
and withhold harmful publicity. He will never 
deliberately inflict punishment where punish- 
ment is not deserved. 

We have frequently referred in these columns 
to the grave results that follow unwise herald- 
ing of school administrative action. While the 
schools belong to the public and the school 
boards are in the service of the public there are 
conditions, situations and actions that do not 
warrant publicity. The public does not de- 
mand, or sanction, publicity which may weaken 
the discipline and orderliness of a pupil consti- 
tuency, or injure unjustly the teaching person- 
nel. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY FIRE PROTEC- 

TION. 

There are five schoolhouse fires in the United 
States for every day in the year. Seventy-six 
per cent of these fires are caused by defective 
housing of the heating system. Nearly all 
schoolhouse fires are preventable. 

The fire losses in the United States are nine- 
teen times greater than those of any other coun- 
try in the world, entailing the loss of 1,500 
lives last year, and the injury of 17,000 people. 
The schools share to the fullest degree in the 
fire losses which apply to the country as a 
whole. 

This statement bears out the charge that the 
school authorities employ no greater precaution 
in protecting the lives and property placed in 
their keeping than is exerted by average of the 
citizenship. At the same time it may be con- 
fidently asserted that they have in their charge, 
for certain hours of the day, more human lives 
and at all hours more physical property than is 
entrusted in the care of an equal number of 
people. 

The neglect into which school systems are 
likely to fall is at times most surprising. The 
Collingwood disaster in which 175 children lost 
their lives is not the only instance where gross 
neglect was manifested. There are many in- 
stances where neglect of a similar nature is con- 
stantly practiced which simply have escaped 
calamity. 

For instance, in a schoclhouse of a western 
city, having 3100 pupils, the spiral fire escapes 
had remained locked for three months without 
any one knowing what had become of the keys. 
In thousands of schoolhouse fires it develops 
that no one connected with the school system 
had ever been concerned in preventing exactly 
the loss that occurred, or to seriously consider 
the measures for escape of those whose lives 
were imperiled. 

The school authorities are entrusted with the 
moral growth, the physical welfare, and the 
educational progress of the children. This im- 
plies, too, that the physical safety of the pupils 
while at school is entrusted to their hands. 
While the school property is under same 
custody, it is plain that the safety of the lives 
housed there are first to be considered. 

In every well organized school system some 
one should be delegated to make a study of fire 
prevention and pupil and teacher safety. It 


would prove no difficult task for some one mem. 
ber of the school board to familiarize himself, 
or herself, with the common dangers incident 
to schoolhouse fires, and to find and urge the 
remedy. 

Such a procedure would do much to reduce 
fire losses of schoolhouses in the United States 
to a minimum, and afford greater security for 
those that must occupy them. 

THE SCHOOL STRIKE EVIL. 

The epidemic of the school strike evil which 
broke out in the western school districts during 
the war period is now reasserting itself in the 
vastern section of the country. 

At Winchester, Mass., the school board noti- 
fied Edward E. Thompson, principal of the high 
school, that his services would end with the 
close of the school term, and that he would not 
be reappointed to the same position, but as head 
instructor in one of the departments. The 
board felt that it wanted a stronger man for the 
principalship. 

The principal refused to resign or to submit 
to demotion. A petition for his retention was 
immediately signed by a thousand citizens, and 
four hundred students threatened to go on a 
strike. A sensational newspaper at Boston glori- 
fied the strikers in first page portraits. The 
teachers also threatened to walk out with the 
students. 

And then Principal Thompson came to his 
senses, and made an appeal to both teachers and 
students not to go on a strike. Only twenty 
students remained away from the school. 

At Westport, Mass., Principal H. Eugene Cox 
of the high school was dismissed and Arthur 
Harris was appointed in his place. Then the 
students went on a strike. They massed them- 
selves under a big elm tree and wore badges 
marked “Cox”. 


school. 


Only eleven students went to 


Then the school board changed front, and an- 
nounced the reinstatement of Principal Cox. 
The students marched triumphantly back to the 
school. And then Ex-Principal Harris got sore. 
The board had treated him shabbily. Both 
Cox and Harris declare that they will not ae- 
cept a regular appointment. 

The Boston Herald, in commenting on the 
Winchester and Westport school strikes, says: 

The public schools can only be conducted with 
profit to the pupils and the state by the general 
oversight of duly constituted authorities and the 
executive supervision of presumably competent 
teachers, and the obedience and cooperation in 
good spirit of the scholars in whose interest the 
taxpayers support them. Teachers are human 
beings and liable to error. School boards are 
fallible, and sometimes partisan. But a school 
is a small democracy not unlike the great de- 
mocracy into which the students are graduated. 
Their usefulness as citizens depends largely on 
the training in straight thinking, balanced judg- 
ment and loyal obedience which they obtain in 
the schoolroom. Nowhere is chaos more demor- 
alizing than in a public school. Alleged abuses 
are better corrected otherwise than by a strike 
and a strike creates far more trouble than it 
cures. 


SCHOOL BOARDS WITH BACKBONE. 

The experience of the past few years has 
taught that the unsettled economic conditions 
caused by the war, together with the social un- 
rest that followed, was reflected in the field of 
school administration. Strikes on the part of 
pupils and teachers broke out in several sections 
of the country and many awkward conditions 
had to be met. 

The school administrative bodies on the 
whole handled the embarrassing conditions that 
had arisen with tact, firmness and equity. In 
no instance, do we recall where a school board 
demonstrated any weakness. Authority and dis- 
cipline were uniformly maintained. 

The assumption that all troubles had been 
allayed and that quiet and order had been re- 
stored in every school system is unfortunately 
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not true at this time. While the rising cost of 
living and the shortage in teaching service 
eaused much disturbance during and after the 
war, the opposite tendency attended by retrench- 
ment measures everywhere is now equally dis- 
turbing. 

But, experience has also taught that in nearly 
all instances where school boards resort to 
changes in the school personnel, and in meas- 
ures of retrenchment, if based upon sound rea- 
sons, the approval of the public usually follows. 

The timid and vacillating school board, be it 
right or wrong, will sooner or later encounter 
public disfavor. The average citizen, and par- 
ticularly those who are parents, respect author- 
ity properly exerted, specially where the welfare 
of the rising generation is at stake. 

At Westport, Mass., the school board dis- 
missed a high school principal for insubordina- 
tion and hired another man. Thereupon the 
students went on a strike. Then the board 
eaved in, dismissed the new appointee and re- 
stated the former principal. 

3ut, after all this happened the citizenship 
woke up to the situation, and in a protest sub- 
mitted to the board, expressed itself in no un- 
certain terms. It said: 

“A crisis has been reached in the affairs of 
this town, perhaps the most serious in the 135 
years of its history. We stand at the parting of 
the ways. The citizens elected a committee to 
control and manage the affairs of our schools 
and the laws of this commonwealth and all its 
authority are behind them. A difficult and deli- 
cate situation confronts them which required 
sound judgment, firmness and the exercise of 
the authority conferred upon them by the town. 

“The legally constituted authority of the 
town had been openly and boldly denied by a 
small body of school children, the occurrence 
had been advertised far and wide, the eyes of 
the world were upon us. 

“Two courses lay open to the committee, 
either to follow the example set by that illus- 
trious fellow citizen of our Commonwealth, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, whose name is known and honored 
in every section of the United States for his 
courage and fearlessness in meeting a much 
more formidable situation, or to weakly sur- 
render the good name and reputation of the 
town of Westport. 

“The second course was taken, we now stand 
humiliated and disgraced in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world and the stain on our good name and 
reputation can never be effaced until a public 
sentiment has in some manner been given to the 
world by those responsible for the existing situ- 
ation, repudiating their former action and such 
statement followed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment by some concrete manifestation of such 
repudiation. 


Comment is scarcely necessary. The com 


munity of Westport is no different from com- 


munities elsewhere. It recognizes that respect 
for authority is the first requisite of a well 
system. All American com- 
munities subseribe to this policy. 


WHY TEACHERS’ JOURNALS ARE DULL. 
The official 


Ohio publie schools known 


roverne d school 


Cleveland 
as “School Topics” 


publication of the 


recently published an editorial which begins 
with the following paragraph: 

“Dullness, 
are the marks of many if not most of the pro 
It’s little won 


these journals is 


dryness and oracular solemnity 
fessional journals for teachers. 
der that the circulation of 
pitifully small. 
and content that something very near martyr 
dom is 

The writer then points out that the typo 
graphy of these professional journals is 
wretched, and that “hardly any effort to edit the 
dryness, length and verbosity out of the numer 
Us ponderous contributions,” is made. 


Many are so dry in appearance 


req lired to read them through.” 


“The editors of these dull journals, if they 
are not hopelessly dull themselves, might well 
Study the methods of successful newspapers and 
popular’ magazines. To be sure, they don’t 
need to go to the extremes exemplified by the 
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yellow press—to do so would be as offensive as 
being dull—but they can note to their advan- 
tage certain outstanding facts. They can see 
that verbosity has no place in a successful 
newspaper and magazine. They can observe 
that display type is intelligently utilized to put 
life and interest into what would otherwise be 
long, dry columns. They can note that a printed 
page can be artistic or inartistic and that it 
costs no more in type but considerably more in 
intelligence to get an artistically printed page. 
Typographic art plays a big part in the success 
of magazines and newspapers.” 

The truth of all this is readily admitted. It 
has been proverbial that the average teachers’ 
magazine is a milk-and-water affair. Consider- 
ing the enormous teacher constitutuency in the 
United States there are but few well-edited 
magazines dealing with the profession of teach- 


ing. 


And what is the cause? The answer must be 
preceded with the statement that educational 
journalism is at present all that conditions have 
permitted it to be. The teachers of the land 
will read and pay for a popular magazine deal- 
ing in illustrated stories in preference to a reg- 
ular school magazine. Hence, the field has 
been left to the schoolmaster and amateur pub- 
lisher. No experienced and level headed pub- 
lisher would think of investing capital in a 
high class magazine for the exclusive use of 
the teachers of America. Her professional zeal 
and her purse will not support such an enter- 
prise. 


Some of the school magazines which had a 
large circulation thirty years ago are defunct 
today. Others have been reduced to meagre 
size and quality for want of adequate support. 


This discouragement to private enterprise in 
the educational periodical field has prompted 
both educational institutions and associations, 
state and city school authorities to issue their 
own organs. This has caused a further nar- 
rowing of the field. Besides, the variety of 
educational effort and the tendency in the 
direction of specialization has made for many 
small publications with an amateurish touch, 
rather than for the rearing of a few strong 
publications of dominating influence. 


Thus, on the whole the teacher magazine 
field has not been a promising one from the 
publisher’s standpoint, and whatever the exist- 
ing publications may lack in typographical ex- 
cellence and subject matter must be charged 
to a condition and not to a lack of enterprise. 


The many small and special magazines are 
serving their purpose, and in the main serving 
it well. At any rate they are all that condi- 
tions will permit them to be. 





L. A. Butler, superintendent of the Ann Arbor 
public schools, recently said that the slate was 
gone forever. He outlined three causes for its 
disappearance. 


1. The stress placed 
schoolroom. 


on hygiene in the 


2. Too much noise caused by the scratching 
of the pencils. Teachers ever on the alert for 
improper moves by the students could not muffle 
sounds emanating from half a hundred viciously 
loud slates. 


3. The slate has no place in a business or 
an aesthetic world. In short, this is no longer 
the stone age, but one of pad and pencil. 
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Successful Meeting of the Department of School 
Administration 
Splendid Program Prepared by Mr. Ira B. Bush. 


Of the several departments of the National 
Education Association which held meetings dur- 
ing the recent Boston convention, none was 
more successful than the Department of School 
Administration (school boards) which held three 
the historic Massachusetts State 
House. Mr. Ira B. Bush of Charleston, W. Va., 


prepared for the department, an exceptionally 


sessions in 


strong program, and unexpectedly large 
audiences gathered in Gardner Auditorium of 
the State House to hear the papers and ad 


dresses. An innovation in departmental pro 
cedure was undertaken in that it is proposed to 
hold future meetings in the winter, in connec 
tion with the Department of Superintendence 
and to provide the department with a constitu 
tion and by-laws. 

The First Session. 

The first session was entirely devoted to gen- 
eral school problems from the standpoint of the 
school board. 

Mr. Karl F. Adams, principal of the Lincoln 


High School, Seattle, Wash., brought to the 
department a message that was as unusual as 


it was interesting and suggestive for every city. 
In typical western style, Mr. Adams told of a 
most successful plan for the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce with the school system. 
Seattle, like all western cities, has a population 
which is and 
which lacks that strong anchor of tradition and 
local and 
established industrial and social conditions. At 
the end of the war, Seattle was a city of 400,000 
population, with a great many small manufac- 
turing had 
existence during the previous four or five years, 


very cosmopolitan in character 


adjustment due to long residence 


establishments which come into 
and which threatened to be entirely wiped out 
due to the general economic reaction and to the 
Both the 


school and the local business people sensed the 


local cessation of war activities. 
danger of the situation, and the schools on then 
part understood that there could be no money: 
for school the local 
flourished, and this understanding was one of 
the reasons for the cooperative movement which 
undertaken. The joined 
the establishment of a for 
the promotion of Pacific Northwest products. 
A committe of businessmen and members of the 


purposes unless industries 


was school people 


heartily in bureau 


teaching staff was appointed to study the prob 
lem and to find ways and means of promoting 
in the schools the manufacture, sale and con 
sumption of goods made in Seattle, without in- 
While 


promote 


troducing advertising into the schools. 
the frankly to 
their goods, the schoolmen were determined to 


businessmen wanted 
assist them only in a truly constructive educa- 
tional As a beginning, an institute for 
all of the 1,800 teachers in the city schools was 


way. 


called.- This consisted of a series of intensive 
addresses, lasting two hours and conveying to 
the school people the leading facts concerning 
the raw materials and the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Seattle and of the state of Washing- 
ton. The institute was followed by a banquet 
and an entertainment, at which only products 
of the Northwest The second step 
was the establishment of a huge one week ex- 
hibit of all local products, conducted by the 
Finally, 


were used. 


schools but open to the general public. 
the schools conducted a series of assemblies on 
the subject and held cartoon, poster and slogan 
contests and issued special issues of the school 
papers. At the high very 
elaborate play on the use of Northwest products 
rendered. Each of the school cafeterias 
offered a number of special luncheons consisting 
only of Northwest products. The result of the 
cooperative campaign was an intense awaken- 


one of schools a 


was 


ing on the part of the community as well as of 
the schools. It aroused on the part of the busi- 


ness people a concern for the welfare of the 


, schools such as had never been exhibited before. 


The businessmen sent two teachers to Boston 
as a tribute to the teaching force and paid their 
entire expenses. 

A valuable paper on the work of the Benson 
Polytechnic High School at Portland, Ore., was 
read by Mr. E. H. Whitney for Mr. George B. 
the Portland Board of 
This paper presented the history and the pres 


Thomas of Edueation. 


ent activity of the Benson School in preparing 


young mechanics for the several metal and 
wood-using industries of Portland. 

Mr. Whitney was followed by Mr. J. Buel 
Snyder, member of the board of education at 


Pa., with a noteworthy 
“The Economie and Administrative Aspects of 
Rural School Mr. Snyder's 


paper will appear in an early issue of the Jour- 


Periopolis, paper on 


Consolidation.” 


nal. 


The final address of the afternoon was made 
by Mrs. Edith McClure Mrs. Pat 


terson presented a collection 


Patterson. 
most interesting 
of lantern slides illustrating the industrial and 
home making activities of the English, Scotch, 


Krench, German, Italian and Norwegian schools 


since the war. Mrs. Patterson warned th 
American educators that unless we bestir our 
selves, we shall be far behind Europe in ou 
vocational and home making forms of educa 
tion. 
A School Architecture Session. 
On Wednesday, July 5th, the Department 


was treated to a most valuable series of illus 
trated papers on Schoolhouse Planning and Con 


All of the speakers made use of the 


lantern and their papers 


struction. 
as such were supple 
mentary in importance to the valuable series 
of slides which they presented. 

Negro education in the south has been given 
a most wonderful impetus through the activ- 
ities of the Rosenwald Fund, created and main- 
tained by Mr. Julius Rosenwald of 
This fund of which Mr. 8S. L. 
field agent, will assist any negro school district 


Chicago. 


Smith is general 


in the erection of a new and adequate schoo) 
building by contributing very generously to the 


local school building fund. In two years the 
Rosenwald Fund has been instrumental in the 


erection of 875 school buildings costing $4,000.,- 
000. The fund has contributed twenty per cent 
furnished 


plans and specifications and has rendered most 


of this amount and has in addition 
valuable service in arousing favorable public 
The fund aided white 
schools and has been the largest single unofficial 
factor in the physical rehabilitation of southern 
Dr. Smith who is agent of the 


influence. has also 


rural schools. 
fund has a most engaging personality and has 
rendered eminent service in convincing whites 
and colored people of the absolute need of sim- 
ple, and 
school buildings. 


sanitary educationally satisfactory 
The second speaker of the convention was Mr. 
Dwight H. Perkins, who traced in a series of 
slides, the development of the general layout of 
Mr. Perkins showed that 

) 


25 years ago the block type of building with 


high school buildings. 


classrooms on three or four sides, surrounding 
and auditorium, 
was almost universal. How this type has given 


interior courts enclosing an 
way to the E plan and in some cities, to the 


semi-detached type of high school, was made 
very clear. 

Mr. Clarence D. followed 
most interesting paper describing the plans of 


Mr. Kings- 


Kingsley with a 


gymnasiums and their accessories. 








ley dwelt at length on the ideal layout for 
locker and shower equipment of high yéhools, 
Ile showed a most admirable arrangement for 
girls’ lockers, dressing rooms and showers by 
which privacy is afforded to every girl and by 
which no girl can “cut” the taking of a shower 
The arrange. 
ment is most economical and deserves a tryout 


after her gymnasium exercise. 


and development under various school condi- 
tions. Mr. Kingsley also presented a scheme 
boys’ which did not appeal go 
strongly because it affords practically no privaey 
for the boys. 


for showers 


The magnitude of the school building prob- 
lem in New York City was presented by Mr. 
C. B. J. Snyder, architect of the New York 
City board Mr. Snyder speaks 
so modestly of his extraordinary work and deals 


of education. 


so simply with the problems involving millions 
of dollars and thousands of school accommoda- 
tions, that his audience hardly grasped the im- 
portance of what he said and of what he has 
done. He has now in hand $80,000,000 worth 
of new school building construction, including 
thousands of sittings for grade children and in- 
volving some five high school 
with 


buildings, each 
a seating capacity of 3,000 to 3,500 chil- 


dren. Property is so valuable in New York 
City that grade schools must be erected four, 


five and even more stories high and the smallest 
possible plots of ground, surrounded on all sides 
Mr. Snyder 
showed by means of a series of slides. just how 
difficult these 


by a careful study and by 


by high buildings, must be used. 


some of problems are and how 
an ingenious arrange- 
the streets 


and to court-yard, structures are erected that 


ment otf a building in relation to 


satisfy every demand for good lighting, safety 
usefulness. 

York 
69 classroom 
pupils. They are 
fully equipped for all academic, shop and physi- 


to life and edueational 
The New 


standard size contain 


newest school buildings of 
units, each 
an average capacity of forty 


cal instruction purposes and inelude a library, 


playvrooms and auditoriums that make them 
ideal for any sehool purpose and for social 
centers. The newest New York high schools, 
of which three are under construction, are 


planned for 53.500 pupils and are complete for 
use. It is the policy of 


the New York schools that every school building 


night as well as day 
shall be usable in every department during every 
waking hour of the day and night. 

Mr. Frank Irving Cooper closed the diseus- 
sion by an extended paper on “Schoolhouse 
This paper sum- 
marized the findings of Mr. Cooper’s extended 
study of school buildings and presented not only 
the famous “Candle of Ratios” 
specific schemes for working out the plans of 
junior 


Planning as a Science.” 


but also several 


and senior high schools on a_ purely 


scientific basis. Mr. Cooper’s paper will appear 
as a special report of the National Edu-ation 
Association. 

The Final Session. 
“School Finance” the 


matter of the last session of the department. 


constituted subject 
The meeting was opened with a paper on “Edu- 
cational, Vocational 
read by Mr. H. FE. Stone, formerly vocational 
counselor for the Central High School, Erie, 
Pa. Mr. Stone declared that educational waste 
cannot be prevented in the schools unless there 


and Personal Guidance” 


is a consistent and continuous guidance of the 
pupils from the standpoint of their present edu- 
cational future vocational 
Industry 


has long ago learned the wastefulness of the 


undertakings, their 


choice, and their personal attitudes. 


policy of employment and the 
It is waste 


“hire and fire” 
schools must learn a similar lesson. 
ful for boys and girls to continue in courses 
which are not congenial or to shift from course 
to course; or still worse, to discontinue school 


because they lack interest in their work, or for 
Mr. Stone showed that any 
Page 


other difficulties. 


(Concluded on 121) 
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A school without a 


Victrola 


REG U S PAT. OFF 


is an educational tragedy 











Victrola XXV 
The Standard 


School Instrument 





For further information and helpful material 
>>. consult any dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 











“HIS MASTER'S VOICE* 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 









effort. 


years. 











The 


“KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 






integrate. 











B-1 FY S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 





boards.” 





BANGOR, PA. 











BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 






















In comparison, the word 
Slate being 


Before you 







Easton, Penna. 
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Schools and School Districts. 

School districts have only such powers as are 
expressly granted and such incidental ones as 
are necessary to make those powers available 
and effective—Arkansas Nat. Bank v. School 
Dist. No. 99, Washington County, 238 S. W. 630, 
Ark. 

The rights and franchises of a school district 
are not vested, but the legislature may amend 
their charter, enlarge or diminish their powers, 
extend or limit their boundaries, consolidate two 
or more under one, and may overrule their legis- 
lative actions whenever it is deemed unwise, im- 
politic, or unjust, and may abolish them alto- 
gether.—School Dist. No. 37 of Rice County v. 
Board of Education of City of Lyons, 204 P. 
758, Kans. 

The Nebraska laws of 1919, c. 243, providing 
for the consolidation of school districts, is not 
unconstitutional as depriving children of school 
privileges for the reason that considerable 
trouble and hardship may be found in furnish- 
ing transportation.—Mosiman v. Weber, 187 N. 
W. 109, Neb. 

The electors of a school district will not be 
disfranchised, in the absence of fraud, because 
the officer appointing the judges and clerks of 
election was not expressly authorized by law to 
make such appointments.—Mosiman v. Weber, 
187 N. W. 109, Neb. 

Where an independent school district em- 
braced an old district and additional territory, 
and the voters of the new district voted to levy 
a tax to pay bonds of the old district, property 
outside the old district could be so taxed.—Love 
v. Rockwell Independent School Dist. 238 S. W. 
642, Tex. Com. App. 

Petitioners for the annexation of territory to 
an existing high school district under the Ne- 
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braska laws of 1919, c. 243, 86, may withdraw 
their names from the petition by written consent 
at any time before action has been taken by the 
county superintendent.—Dappen v. Weber, 187 
N. W. 230, Neb. 

Neither a lease for a schoolroom for a term 
of years nor teachers’ contracts constitute such 
evidence of indebtedness as to prevent disorgan- 
ization of rural high school district.—State v. 
School Board of Tecumseh Rural High School 
Dist. No. 4, 204 P. 742, Kan. 

School District Government. 

Under the Ohio constitution of 1912, art. 6, 
83, boards of education and other similar gov- 
ernmental bodies are limited in the exercise of 
their powers to such as are clearly and dis- 
tinctly granted.—State v. Cook, 134 N. E. 655, 
Ohio. 

Where a member of a school board resigns 
after defrauding the district by entering into 
contracts for the purchase of goods for the dis- 
trict without complying with the law as to the 
letting of contracts to the lowest bidder, he re- 
mains personally liable to the district for the 
funds disposed of.—School Dist. No. 2, of Silver 
Bow County v. Richards, 205 P. 206, Mont. 

School District Property. 

Under Crawford and Moses’ Digest, 88926, re- 
quiring a notice of annual meeting to state that 
the question of authorizing a new building will 
be considered, before such question can be con- 
sidered, and making no provision for special 
meeting, the directors of a school district have 
no power to build a schoolhouse unless author- 
ized to do so by the annual school meeting. 
Arkansas Nat. Bank v. School Dist. No. 99, 
Washington County, 238 S. W. 630, Ark. 

The annual meeting of a school district can- 
not authorize the raising of money for the pur- 
chase or erection of a school building unless no- 
tice that such: question would be considered is 
specifically given in the notice for the annual 
meeting, as required by Crawford and Moses’ 
Digest, 88926, Ark. 

All persons who deal with school officers are 
presumed to have knowledge of the extent of 
their powers.—Arkansas Nat. Bank v. School 
Dist. No. 99, Washington County, 238, S. W. 
630, Ark. 

Under the Illinois Textbook Law, in force 


July 1, 1917 (Illinois laws of 1917, p. 754), 
which requires publishers desiring to sell books 
for use in the public schools to file with the 
state superintendent of public instruction a list 
of their books, with prices, and to give a bond 
conditioned that it will furnish any of such 
books as required during a term of five years at 
the list price, and requires the superintendent 
to furnish copies of such list to the authorities 
of each school district in the state who may 
adopt therefrom such books as they desire, the 
filing of such list by a publisher and the giving 
of the bond is not a mere offer, which may be 
withdrawn at will, but constitutes a contract 
binding it to furnish such books as may be 
adopted by a district during the term.—Charles 
Scribner’s Sons v. Board of Education of Dist. 
No. 102, of Cook County, IIl., 278 F. 366, U.S. 
. ©. As tee 

Crawford and Moses’ Digest, 85926, 8942, pre- 
scribe the only method by which a valid con- 
tract for a new school building can be made, 
and the pursuit of such method is a jurisdic- 
tional prerequisite to a valid contract.—Arkan- 
sas Nat. Bank v. School Dist. No. 99, Washing- 
ton County, 238 S. W. 630, Ark. 

Letting of contract by majority members of a 
school board for the purchase of a second hand 
piano and phonograph at a price much in ex- 
cess of their value and without considering other 
bids is held prima facie fraudulent.—School 
Dist. No. 2 of Silver Bow County v. Richards, 
205 P. 206, Mont. 

Discretion as applied to public functionaries, 
such as members of a school board when pur- 
chasing property for the district, means the 
power or right to act officially according to what 
appears just and proper—that is, “deliberate 
judgment”—and officers prompted by a fraudu- 
lent purpose in awarding a contract cannot be 
said to be exercising discretion (citing Words 
and Phrases, First and Second Series, Discre- 
tions).—School Dist. No. 2 of Silver Bow County 


v. Richards, 205 P. 206, Mont. 

Under the Illincis Textbook Law, 81, subd. 2 
(a) laws of 1917, p. 754), providing that, before 
any person shall offer any school textbooks for 
adoption, sale, or exchange, he shall file a bond 
conditioned that he will furnish, for a period of 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Light cream matt Terra Cotta 


MADISON STREET SCHOOL 


BONFOEY & ELLIOTT, Architects 


TAMPA, FLA, 


When SCHOOL BOARDS BUILD—Today 


HEN School Boards of fifty years 

ago built school houses, they built for 
utility alone. A practical housing for students’ 
class-rooms was their one desire. Today 
School Boards realize that the aesthetic, refin- 
ing influence of a beautiful school building is 
of definite educational value. Therefore they 
build school houses with attractive, decorative 
exteriors, as well as utilitarian interiors. 


Modern School Boards have found that no 
material gives greater effect for the money 
spent than does Terra Cotta. When this ver- 
satile material is employed, fine ornament and 
unlimited color variation may be had—at a 
minimum of cost. 


The Tampa School, illustrated above, uses 
Terra Cotta successfully to achieve architec- 


TERRA 


‘Permanent 





Beautiful 


tural dignity and grace. Its light portions—at 
base course, and in the decorative detail along 
parapet and coping —are cream matt Terra 
Cotta. This two-fold use of Terra Cotta, as 
plain surfacing and as a medium for fine deli- 
cate modeling, reveals its easy adaptability 
to form. In color variation it is just as 


adaptable. 


Terra Cotta never loses its original color, never dulls 
in edge or line. A washing with soap and water re- 
moves any dirt that may accumulate after years of 
standing, and restores it to its original beauty. Terra 
Cotta is fire-resistant, and weather-proof—a permanent 


facing or decorative material of beauty and economy. 


Let us give you more information about school 
buildings and Terra Cotta. We believe it will interest 
you-—and save you time and money when your School 
Board decides to build. Address, National Terra 
Cotta Society, 19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


COTTA 


Profitable 













National 
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“NO WASTE” Toilet Tissue 






























































All National Paper Prod- 
ucts are made from fresh 
new wood pulp only. No 
old waste paper refuse to 
endanger health. 
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Franklin High School, Philadelphia, Pa. One of the many great American schools equipped 
throughout with “No-lWaste” totlet 


National ‘“‘NOQ WASTE” Toilet Tissue 


Fixtures FREE to Schools 


National ‘“No-Waste” paper is made from fresh new wood pulp only 


issue Jixiures 


contains no pulp 
made from old waste papers. It is absolutely sanitary; very fine; absorbent; strong. 

“No-Waste” Fixtures, dispensing one double sheet at a time, are furnished free to school 
systems on the understanding they will be used with “No-Waste” Tissue only as long 


as we continue to supply first-quality paper at fair competitive prices. 


“No-Waste” fixtures are the handsomest and most practical you have ever seen. Abso 
lutely fool-proof because ‘“No-Waste” comes folded in a way that eliminates the need 
of springs and mechanism. Wherever they replace roll fixtures they generally save overt 
50 per cent in paper consumption. Folded paper costs more per sheet than roll papet 
but with ‘“No-Waste” the actual net saving amounts to between 20 and 30 per cent, as 
proved by very careful cost tests. 

Write today for a sample fixture for your school system 
green enamel, or nickel finish is desired. 


State whether white enamel, 


National Paper Products Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 







































National ‘‘Public Service” Towels 


Che nearest there is to linen. The natural way to use a towel is to “rub,” not blot. 


National “Public Service” towels are made for those who “wash on the towel’’—very 
strong as well as absorbent and soft. That is why they are economical and supremely 
satisfactory. Write for sample towel cabinet and supply of “Public Service” towels 


free to school board officials. State whether white enamel or green enamel is preferred 


Rub—Don’t Blot. 


They give real service. 
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and unless you get the full measure of that service you are losing money. 


Are You Getting 


Full Measure of Service 
From Your Text Books? 


Every text book has in it a certain amount of service 


That means needlessly increasing your budget or cutting down some other 


Book Covers Every Book Gives 100'/, Service 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


A I ae th elt 


(Continued from Page 68) 

five years, the books listed in accordance with 
the act, and at the list prices, to any “school 
district” or “school corporation” in the state, 
the term “school district” has reference to the 
public school system, and “school corporation” 
means boards of education and other public 
school corporations, if any there are, existing 
under the public or private laws of the state. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Board of Education 
of Dist. No. 102, of Cook County, Ill., 278 F. 366, 
Il. , 

A person dealing with the agents of a dis- 
trict must at his peril see that such agents are 
acting within the scope of their authority and 
line of their duty.—Keeler Bros. v. School Dist. 
No. 3, Sheridan County, 205 P. 217, Mont. 

The directors of a school district cannot either 
expressly or impliedly by their acts ratify a 
contract for the construction of a school build- 
ing which they had no power to authorize in the 
beginning. Arkansas Nat. Bank v. School Dist. 
No. 99, Washington County, 238 S. W. 630, Ark. 

Where a new school building was constructed 
by the directors without authority upon school 
lands, the use of the building after its construc- 
tion for school purposes is not a ratification by 
the district of the unauthorized contract, and 
does not render the district liable for the cost 
of the building.—-Arkansas Nat. Bank v. School 
Dist. No. 99, Washington County, 238 S. W. 
630, Ark. 

. School District Taxation. 

The school equipment of a district is not a 
part of its resources available for current ex- 
penses, and an inventory thereof submitted to 
the excise board does not show a surplus in 
revenue available for current expenses, and 
against which the board is’ authorized to make 
supplemental approrriations to meet current 
expenses.—Threadgill v. Boa~d of Education of 
Citv of Coalgate, 204 P. 1100, Okla. 

The intent and purpose of the Oklahoma con- 
stitution, art. 10, 826, is to require school boards 
to conduct school operations upon a cash plan 
and each year’s revenue must care for such 
year’s expenses, and any act of the excise board 
appropriating money for current expenses based 
upon an inventory of the equipment of such 
School is in violation of such section, and void.— 


| 

| item in it. 

With The Support and Protection of Holden 
L 


lk, Ben 4d lt SAR ih a mre 


Threadgill v. Board of Education of City of 
Coalgate, 204 P. 1100, Okla. 

Since the statute does not give the directors 
of common school districts the power to bor- 
row money, a note given by them for money 
borrowed for the district cannot be enforced 
against the district——Arkansas Nat. Bank v. 
School Dist. No. 99, Washington County, 238 S. 
W. 630, Ark. 

Compliance with the Mississippi laws of 1916, 
c. 194, Hemingway’s Code, 84004, requiring con- 
solidated school district bond issue election to 
be held at the schoolhouse, or if there is no . chool- 
house, at a convenient place designated by the 
trustees, must affirmatively appear on the min- 
utes of the board of supervisors.—Boutwell v. 
Board of Supervisors of Jasper County, 91 So. 
12, Miss. 

A contract of sale of bonds by trustees of a 
district executed before proceedings are taken 
authorizing issuance of the bonds is unauthor- 
ized and unenforceable, under the Montana ses- 
sion laws of 1913, p. 285 et seq.—Keeler Bros. 
v. School Dist. No. 3, Sheridan County, 205 P. 
217, Mont. 

The purchaser as a condition precedent to the 
right to have bonds of a district delivered, is re- 
quired, under the Montana session laws of 1913, 
p. 285 et seq., to actually ray the purcha‘e price 
into the county treasury.—Keeler Bros. v. 
School Dist. No. 3, Sheridan County, 205 P. 217, 
Mont. 

White and colored pupi's must be treated 
exactly the same in the expenditure of public 
funds.—Fall v. Read, 238 S. W. 177, Ky. 

Injunction at the suit of a taxpayer is the 
proper remedy to restrain a school district 
board from contract’ng liabilities based on a 
pretended or supposed fund which does not, in 
fact, exist, or from issuing warrants against 
such pretended fund.—Threadgill v. Board of 
Education of City of Coalgate, 204 P. 1100, 
Okla. 

It is the province of the attorney general to 
represent the general public, where the rights 
of the entire community are involved, and not 
those only of a limited portion thereof, and the 
attorney general of a state is not the proper 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


party to bring a suit against a county to enforce 
rights of a school district, which is under the 
statute a body corporate, with power to sue and 
be sued.—King County, Wash., v. Seattle School 
Dist., No. 1, 278 F. 46, Wash. 

Teachers. 

Under a contract providing that a teacher’s 
services could be discontinued any time after a 
majority of the school board decided they were 
unsatisfactory, the board had the right at any 
time after he entered on performance of his 
contract to determine that his services were un- 
satisfactory, and to discharge him without no- 
tice, but they had no power to discharge him on 
the ground that his services were unsatisfactory 
before he had performed any service under the 
contract and before be was to begin to render 
service. — Argenta Special School Dist. v. 
Strickland, 238, S. W. 9, Ark. 

A school board has the inherent power to dis- 
charge a teacher on the ground of immorality or 
general unfitness at any time before his services 
begin, or after he has entered on his services 
under his contract. — Argenta Special School 
Dist. v. Strickland, 238 S. W. 9, Ark. 

Where performance of a teacher’s contract is 
rendered impossible by an act of God or by the 
public enemy, the district is relieved from lia- 
bility; but where the school is closed on account 
of a contagious disease or destruction of the 
school building by fire, and the teacher is ready 
and willing to continue his duties under the con- 
tract, no deduction can be made from his sal- 
ary, for the time the school is closed.—Phelps v. 
School Dist. No. 109, Wayne County, 134, N. E. 
312, Il. 

Where a public school was closed for two 
months by order of the state board of health 
on account of an influenza epidemic, and the 
teacher was ready and willing to perform her 
contract, she was entitled to recover her full 
salary for the two months; there being no con- 
tract provision covering such a contingency. 
Phelps v. School Dist. No. 109, Wayne County, 
134 N. E. 312, Ill. 

Pupils. 

The parent of a high school pupil, both resid- 
ing in a rural high school district operating an 
accredited high school, cannot send the pupil to 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


fire-resistant. 


house deadening sent on 


another high school and compel the county to 
pay the tuition therefore under the Kansas laws 
of 1921, c. 239, 1.—Oberhelman v. Larimer, 204 
P. 687, Kan 

A determination by a school board, in inaug- 
urating dancing as a part of the curriculum, 
that dancing is not opposed to religious prin- 
ciples or belief of any person or persons, is not 
conclusive on the courts, which have the right 
to look into a public law or local ordinance for 
the purpose of determining whether upon its 
face it is reasonable, and, if it is found to be 
oppressive or violative of any fundamental rights 
of any person, it will be nullified, notwithstand- 
ing the California political code, 81668, 1684; 
the California statutes of 1917, p. 1176, 2. 
Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees of Fruit- 
ridge School Dist., Sacramento County, 205 P. 
49, Cal. App. 

Persons opposed to curriculum including 
dancing in public schools need not be affiliated 
with any religious organization, under the Cali- 
fornia constitution, art. 1, 84, and the constitu- 
tion U. S. amendment 1, investing every citi- 
zen with the right to worship according to dic- 
tates of his own conscience, nor need such per- 
sons have any religious beliefs, but may ques- 
tion the propriety of dancing as tending to 
degradation of moral standards and as distract- 
ing.—Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees of 
Fruitridge School Dist., Sacramento County, 205 
P. 49, Cal. App. 

The Nebraska statute laws of 1919, c. 249, 
prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages 
in schools to children before they have passed 
the eighth grade, is held a reasonabie exercise 
of the police power of the state-—Meyer v. 
State, 187 N. W. 100, Neb. 

It is within the power of the legislature to 
say that the education of children in the pri- 
mary grades shall not be conducted in a foreign 
language, and to go farther and prevent the 
teaching of a foreign Jancuage to children in 
the schools until they have become thoroughly 
grounded in English.—Meyer v. State, 187 N. 
W. 100, Neb. 

The statute prohibiting the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the schools is held intended 
to prohibit the teaching of such language when- 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 











STRUCTURAL SLATE 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





for 


The Structural Slate Co., in 
co-operation with the Struc- 
tural Service Bureau, has is- 
sued a publication bearing the 
above title. This describes 
and illustrates installations 
of natural slate, particularly 
adaptable for use in Schools 
and Educational Institutions, 
and was prepared to aid 
Architects and School Boards 
in specifying and ordering 
this material for Educational 
Institutions. 





Among the subjects includ- 
ed are Stairways, Toilet 
Enclosures, Shower Stalls, 
Urinal Stalls, Sinks, Tubs 

















Entrance, Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
H. Courcey Richards, Architect. 


Copy will be sent on Request 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


and Lavatory Tops, Furni- 
ture and Equipment, Bases, 
Wainscots, Floors and Black- 
boards. 








ever the pupils of the school should b° assem 
bled for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
and not limited in its aim to those school hours 
only which should be set aside to the teaching 
of the common school branches. Meyer v. 
State, 187 N, W. 100, Neb. 

Neither the state nor a school board has the 
right to enact a law or regulation the effect of 
which will be to alienate in a measure the chil- 





dren from parental authority along lines looking 
to the building up of the personal character and 
the advancement of the personal welfare of the 
children, where the views of the parents are not 
offensive to the moral well-being of the children 
nor inconsistent with the best interests of so- 
ciety.—Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees 
of Fruitridge School Dist., Sacramento County, 
205 P. 49, Cal. App. 
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THE FINEST SCHOOL LIBRARY ROOM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Library of the Hill School, Memorial Building, Pottstown, 
lines of the Great Hall in a Tudor Mansion. 
specially designed and made. 


Pa. The interior of this room was designed along the 


Woodwork, furniture, chandeliers were 
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He sale 2 ‘ken pie aa 


The Business Manager, Minneapolis Board of Education, knows 
Hockaday. Fifty schools they have already Hockaday'd. Here's 
what he said—it’s the verdict of an expert: “The results which 
we get from Hockaday and which no other paint we have used 
or heard of gives, are as follows: 1. No peeling—no scaling—no 
cracking—no crazing. 2. Most saltpeter and alkali effects elimi- 
nated. 3. No fading. No chipping or chalking. 4. Bright— 
Cheerful. 5. Can be washed and kept clean and sanitary. 7. No 
air checks, burn outs, or spotting. 8. Durability. Surface 
painted six years ago is almost as good as when first put on.” 


Lasts Fifteen Years! 


“T cannot recommend Hockaday too highly. Cost should not decide the 
question, although Hockaday ‘on the wall’ costs less than any other good 
paint. Our plan is to Hockaday our buildings every fifteen years. Hocka- 
day, we believe, will last that long.” 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois 






Central High School 
Auditorium 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wm. B. Ittner, 

St. Louis, Architect 


p 


A Few More 
Hockaday 


Boosters 


U. S. Government— 
All Departments, 

Wrigley Building, 

Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, 

B.& O. R.R,, 

Field Museum, Chicago 

Benson Hotel, Port- 
Res Ore. 

Luke’s Hospité il, 

“— Francisco, 

Union Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


GET 
PAINT 
MILAGE! 


Hot off the press! 
Brimful of worth-while 
information. It’s the 
kind of a book that a 
man keeps. WRITE 
TODAY. 
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Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED july 8, 1917 





Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 
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The “Empire” Movable and Adj 
designed and exceptionally well 
a maximum of comfort, long | 
economy and efficiency in use. 
structed and the most modern, if 
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the unequalled ease with whichfan be 
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essential to efficient and progreg teac 


The “Empire” Movable and A 
largest factory in the United Sta 


table 
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facture of movable and adjustalchair 


capacity of which is over one tho 
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daily production insures immedishipn 


Standardize on “Empire” M 


and 


for your schools—orddur reqt 


Catalog and other literte fur 


EMPIRE SEAN 


ROCHESTEMNE 


Write to our nearest representative # Us di 





THE E. L. GROVER CoO., ILLINOIS OFFICE, 19 Fowkes, 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Taylorville, lll. ane 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., KANSAS CITY EM ING CC 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Interstate Buil@pses City, 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
Huntington, W. Va. Little Rock. DN ” 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, SOUTHWESTERN BRPNAL E 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Korber Buildin##‘Tque, N. 
STEWART SALES COMPANY, NOLLA & MORELL, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. Gonzalo Marin }recibo, | 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND OFF! 


Raleigh, N. C. 308 Prospect 


eland, © 











d Adfable Chair Desk is hygienically 
’ welljit—each unit designed to insure 
long Jand service with the utmost of 
use. f only is it the most durably con- 
ern, itporating every hygienic require- 
'l’s eoprt and physical welfare, but in 
pracy. Its exclusive adjustments and 
whichtan be handled, facilitate the ar- 
room bpings, making its use absolutely 
rogreg teaching’. 





nd Agtable Chair Desk is made in the 
2d Staldevoted exclusively to the manu- 
djustalchair desks—the manufacturing 
ne thond desks per day. This enormous 
nmedijshipment of all orders. 





re” Mowe and Adjustable Chair Desks 


s—orddur requirements today. 


r literve furnished on request 


AING COM 
TERNI YORK 


ative ( us direct for catalog and prices 
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OFFICE, #4 Fowkes, Mer. : 
orville, Ill. : 

CITY EM TING CO., 

rstate Buil@psas City, Mo. 
LWAIN, 

le Rock, , 

ESTERN BRPNAL EXCHANGE, 
ber Buildinggetque, N. M. 

. MORELL) 

zalo Marin #recibo, Porto Rico. 
ND OFFI 
Prospect 


Houston, Texas. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Mer.: 
921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: 
1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SOUTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, 


land, © Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO.., 


1401 University Ave. 8S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NOTE THE SIMPLICITY OF ADJUSTMENTS 
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ARBLELOID 


The Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 
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step of the drill or the play. 








Fireproof. Waterproof. Sanitary. Deadens 
sound. No upkeep. Easy to the feet. 
Attractive colors. Strength. Wearability. 


rainiest season. 


Taken over a period of years the school room test is 
the best one to bring out the merits of a flooring. 


A floor must be good if it will not dust, crack, warp, or require 
painting, surfacing, replacement or upkeep after day in-and-out 
service under hundreds of youthful, active feet and the concerted 


It has to be very good if it can be quickly and easily cleaned; 
if it will keep out the cold of a Dakota winter or the damp of the 


Marbleloid Permanent Flooring will meet all these requirements 


and more. Its worth has been proven in its records of school room 
service. As a result we are laying each week Marbleloid Floors in 


new and old School Buildings—over wood or concrete construction. 

Marbleloid can be used in every school room—Office, laboratory, 

Kindergarten, Dormitory, Cafteria, Hallway, etc. 
Marbleloid Flooring is installed in the school room and uncon- 

ditionally guaranteed by the manufacturer. Seats and desks can 

be readily attached by means of expansion bolts. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 











A Marbleloid Floor in a School Laboratory. 











Write for a copy of 32 
page catalogue fully describ- 
ing Marbleloid Permanent 
Flooring, illustrating many 
installations and listing many 
schools and colleges using it. 
Samples of the flooring in 
paper weight form, etc. 














A Marbleloid Floor in Corridor of School Building. | 














REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

National Education Association, July 6, 1922. 
In 1916 the Committee on Standardization of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction was ap- 
pointed by the N. E. A. Department of Adminis- 
tration. The committee consisted of Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, Mr. S. A. 
Challman, Mr. Rowland Haynes, Mr. C. B. J. 
Snyder, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, with Frank Irv- 

ing Cooper, Architect, as chairman. 

In the beginning, the committee experienced 
difficulties and discouragements, the work was 
barely under way when it was interrupted by 
the demands upon the services of its members 
for work in connection with the war, and until 
this year no report of researches had been made 
other than what had appeared in the bulletin. 

Progress has, however, been made in the work 
though with constantly changing personnel in 
the office force. The objective kept before the 
committee has been to show architects, educators 
and the general public how to secure the most for 
the enormous amount of money which is spent 
for school buildings. Plans and school buildings 
from every part of the country were studied, 
analyzed and tabulated to produce the candle of 
efficiency. As a matter of fact, the candle is 
really a measure or yard-stick by which to 
measure. 

When it is understood that in 1922 alone, six 
hundred eighty million will be spent in the 
United States for school buildings, it is easy to 
see the possibilities of the work. The best plans 
show as much as 64 per cent of the total floor 
space available for educational purposes while 
the poorest sometimes show only 37 per cent 
available. 

In other words, 27 per cent, or over a quarter 
of the entire amount would be literally thrown 
away if the poorest plans were used everywhere 
instead of the best. One-quarter of six hundred 
eight million dollars is $170,000,000, an amount 
not to be thrown away by the American public 
if they are aware of the facts. 

Cities and states are taking advantage of the 


information presented by the committee in their 
new buildings, among them the city of Minne- 
apolis, the state of Minnesota and the city of 
New York. 

The report of the committee also shows a 
chart, entitled “What Might Have Been’’—show- 
ing how each school building illustrated on the 
chart might have ranked with the best had more 
study been given to the main divisions. 

The experiences of the committee in the tabu- 
lations have caused them to look into the future 
and to suggest how others may use the infor- 


mation in the way that seemed possible to those 
first realizing the teaching of the tabulations. 
School officials may no longer unwittingly fail 
of securing fifty per cent of the area of the floor 
plan of their school building for the purposes of 
education. 


The result is not the only one to be sought 
and the report seeks to show other attainments 
which must be met by the architect before his 
school plan may be called worthy to rank with 
those of the leaders in the architectural pro- 
fession. 
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‘For SCHOOLS OF ALLSIZES  ; mae 
} International School equipment ( ( 


can be operated direct fiom com- /““\w/~ 
mercial electric lighting current 
without batteries — or with bat- ‘ = — 
teries, if desired. 





























Our New Bulletin 


on International Time Systems for schools, the cover of 
which is reproduced above, will be sent on request. Write 
for your copy. 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., of New York 


50 Broad Street, New York City 
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Before It’s Too Late! 


A school is never considered a fire trap until it 
catches fire. A fire escape is never thought neces- 
sary until frightened school children find escape 
impossible by burning stairways or rickety ladders. 
Then it’s too late! 

Investigate now the sure safety of a Dow Spiral 
Slide Fire Escape. Be convinced of the certainty of 
escape by a quick, involuntary slide from convenient 
exits on each floor. Consider the importance of 
eliminating the necessity of discipline and self- 
control among hysterical children at a crucial mo- 
ment. Write for complete information today. 


The Dow | Co. 


Incorporate< 


300 N. Buchanan St. 


















Louisville, Ky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 


rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 


apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manutacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York 





Chicago 
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SMOKE SCREEN IN THE 
VIRGINIA, MINN., HIGH SCHOOL 
VIRGINIA, MINN. 
CARL E. NYSTROM, ARCHT. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
to cut off drafts which occur in the stair well or 
fire exit and hold back possible fire or smoke 
have become a necessity in the modern really 
firesafe school. D M D ~ 
a OE A ee AHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR,CO. 
: urnished to match any interior trim in out 407 Buffalo Street Jamestown, New York 
baked-on-enamel finish they are easily kept NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
clean, pro\ ide Safety, and lend a tone of ele- 25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 19 So. LaSalle St. 
gance, with little or no upkeep costs. Representatives In All Principal Cities 
capaeae =, Newark, N. J. The board has appointed a assessed valuation, as against 50 cents last 
PIER J =e fl special building committee to work with the year. 
, eet X Sui ; board’s committee in a study of the school Uniontown, Pa. There will be no reduction 
eS <n EARS. =~ building needs and providing adequate housing of the school millage this year, the board hav- 
- i Sa iy facilities for the pupils. ing continued the levy for the coming year at 
School Fuirna —Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has 25 mills. Of this amount, 23% mills will be 
ay / created its own building bureau, with the ap- devoted to current expenses, while 1% will be 
¢ Notes ~ \ pointment of Daniel J. Sweeney to the position. turned to the sinking fund. 
— 1} The new bureau for the present will be but a New Washington, -O. A_ school building 
poe - creed oo ay _ ! a lack of — yore but program of $200,000 has been inaugurated un- 
: = m ia - a will be enlarged as soon as additional money is der the direction of Supt. P. J. Foltz. The com- 
as es gee ro ys — a - granted by the city council. pletion of the present program will eventually 
suage Doi, 2X sc year, 7 P P aert Po V4 : . . 
making a reduction of $20,000 over that of last The city council has each year refused to ap- Provide tered ol on mont pe an 
sieclil a propriate money for the establishment of a ¢4U!pment for school and community purposes. 
Veal . il}i i 
; a ; : a * ‘ » ariatine One million dollars less will be expended 
Winona, Minn. According to a report of school bureau on the ground that the existing “ : 
Mr. M G. Neale ar on anak at the bureau of buildings should continue in charge during the coming year than was expended last 
University of Minnesota, all school buildings of school building and that a duplicate bureau Year in the schools of Utah, according to Dr. C. 
in the city with the exception of the senior high Would involve additional expense. N. Jensen. 2e seceetion 2 gapenawanan, wae 
school, belong to a type erected 35 or 40 years It is believed that substantial savings may be ane as ae bn ae with a general tendency 
ago and are inadequate for modern educational made in all repair work if this work is done by Philadel shia —_ Mr. Edward Y. Smith 
needs. Mr. Neale declares that no single ele- the building bureau of the board. The board } 2) 00, ee Eo Aig he day RUM. —n 
mentary school can be classed as even fairly plans to create a number of subordinate posi- ree PN on oe by ke * dc ee ee 
satisfactory. Five buildings are listed as fit tions including a chief of construction and a T . school boar ” ¢ Phil : 
ee = a : emcee ee is —The school board of Philadelphia has been 
for abandonment, while five are pronounced superintendent of grounds. compelled to negotiate a loan of $2,000,000 with 
highly unsatisfactory but possible of repair. —The city council of Alexandria, Ind., has re- ado sat, eeiaienieh adtioainn’ - Mie 
nl ' C} , which to pay teachers’ salaries. The loan was 
The report concludes with the statement that fused to give the school board authority to issue made necessary because of the laxity of tax 
the city is faced with a school building program $25,000 in bonds f high school : get ' y e 
; $25, in bonds for a high school gymnasium. payers in paying school taxes. 
of rather large proportions. —The county board of Washington County, —The school board of Colorado Springs, 
.—Bristol, Pa. The board has fixed My rate Kentucky, has filed suit in the Fiscal Court of Colorado, has offered the position of supervising 
of seventeen and _three-tenths | mills. he the county, seeking to compel the latter to levy architect to Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis in 
seven-tenths of a mill will be levied = a ul d- a 50-cent tax for school purposes. The request connection with its present program of bhuild- 
ing tax, making the total school tax rate eigh- was Jaid before the court at its regular meeting ing construction and repair. Mr. Ittner will 
teen mills. Calif. T - have 2nd the court refused to make a levy of 50 supervise the work of the three architects em- 
Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ he run 0 ave cents, but granted one of 35 cents. This, it is ployed on the buildings and will have authority 
Hag im ae of . bag Nm a v1) Jang held, is inadequate for school needs. to hasten the completion of all building activ- 
mee a 55 Praca ~ "i. “ake aan Inexcusable conditions that demand imme- _ ities in time for the fall session of school. 
equipment of buildin 4 for the coming winter diate correction have been revealed by inspec- _—-Highland Park, Mich. At a special” elec- 
Mie is the first snnsideration but plans will tions of county school board offices of Ken- tion the taxpayers voted to bond for $250,000 
also be pushed for the construction of two high tucky, according to State Supt. G. C. Colvin in to increase the high school and junior college 
ochaaie a several elementary buildings a letter sent to members and officials of these site by the addition of a block of ground. The 
The an co pear gary Par pgpcns oxpendi- boards. Supt. Colvin points out that money is site contains at present a number of residences 
ture f er O00 600 will Ras made hon I sapgsene being spent in illegal ways and county board and the ground will be used for a site for new 
during the first year, and a similar sum each ™embers and superintendents are warned to fol- buildings to be erected in the future. The pres- 
ands enti] ie aunoumt 19 exhausted low the legal course. ent school site is well covered by a four-story 
The Hamilton County, Tennessee, school —Memphis, Tenn. Increases of ten cents in srr - : ; 
board has outlined plans for a building program the school levy and five cents in the general Kenosha, Wis. At a special election held 
of $50,000 for the next year to cover the cost of levy have been approved by the city commission on June 20th, the voters approved a bond seus 
erecting new schools and additions: to existing in fixing the 1922 tax rate. Under the new of $2,000,000. The proceeds of the bond issue 
= rate the schools will receive 60 cents per $100 will be used in carrying out the provisions of a 


buildings. 
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Perfection Ventilator 


USCON 


STEEL SASH 


HE window is one of the most important elements 

of the school, and Boards of Education every- 
where are demanding the utmost from their architects 
and engineers. 

The Truscon Perfection Ventilator Sash meets all 
the requirements for window operating entirely out- 
side the sash frame. The Perfection Ventilator is 
reversible, facilitating the washing the outside from 
the interior. The tilted ventilator protects the pupils 
from direct draughts. Since there are no projections 
on the interior the windows may be screened and 
shaded like ordinary double hung windows. 











There are types of Truscon Windows thal 
harmonize with every architectural design. 


TS I TT 


Like all Truscon Steel Sash they are made from 
solid rolled steel sections. Rigid construction makes 
it impossible for them to warp or get out of adjust- 
ment. Steel Sash are fire resistant, permanent and 
admit 40 to 60% more daylight than ordinary windows 
of the same size. 

Truscon Steel Sash mean permanence without extra 
expense. In most cases they actually cost less than 
inflammable, perishable wooden windows. 

It is logical then that Truscon Steel Windows day- 
light more than 1,000 schools in every part of the 
country. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 














Our 45 Engineering and Sales Offices in the 
principal cities are always at your service. 
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five-year building program of construction and 
replacement. For the year 1922 it is planned to 
erect a high school of at least 1,200 pupil-capac- 
ity, to build the first unit of the new Grant 
school, and also of the Albers St. School, to 
build the new Lincoln Junior High School, and 
to purchase additional sites for an elementary 
school and additions. The plans. for the build- 
ing program were made as a result of conditions 
revealed by the citizens’ survey committee. 
The study of the committee which covered a 
period of three months, included enrollment 
and attendance, school building locations and 
pupil distribution, heating and ventilation, and 
sanitation. 

—Selma, N.C. A new fireproof school build- 
ing has recently been occupied. The building 
was erected at a cost of $225,000. 

The school committee of Greenfield, Mass., 
has supplied the supervising janitor with a 
light Ford truck for visiting the several school 
plants and for delivering small loads of sup- 
plies. 

The special supervisors use the machine occa- 
sionally. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. By a majority 
vote of more than two to one, the taxpayers 
have voted to erect a high school at a cost of 
$400,000. 

At a special election held at Cortland, N. 
Y., on May 23rd, a proposition was carried to 
appropriate $35,000 for a new high school site, 
and another proposition to appropriate $355,000 
for a new building. 

The immediate school building program at 
Albany, N. Y., announced by the city adminis- 
tration, will involve an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

—Glen Falls, N. Y. By a vote of more than 
five to one, the taxpayers have voted to appro- 
priate $350,000 for a junior high school includ- 
ing a large gymnasium. 

-An appropriation of $15,000,000 with which 
to erect and equip new schools and additions 
has been made by the New York City board of 
education. This appropriation is the second of 
the same amount allowed toward the carrying 
out of a $52,000,000 program adopted by the 
board a year ago. 








Plans have been completed for buildings cost- 
ing $17,926,760 so that it is expected contracts 
will be awarded shortly for the amount voted. 

Port Washington, N. Y., recently voted to 
purchase a ten-acre site for $50,000 and to erect 
a group of buildings on the unit plan at a cost 


of $300,000. There will be a main building of 
fourteen rooms, with wings for manual arts and 
grade rooms, and a third unit for the gym- 
nasium and auditorium. The site contains 
ample space for additional units and for an 
athletic field and playground. 
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SHOWING HEIGHT OF THE PARAPET AND GUARD RAIL OF THE PLAYROOF AT THE 
MICHAEL ANGELO SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Even the oldest and largest boys in the school cannot reach to the top of the rail, and the most active would have 
some difficulty in climbing over the inward curving iron pickets, before the teacher in charge 
could see him and order him down. 
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Every day is an anxious day for the many mothers 
who visualize traffic accidents which may befall 
their children at school. 


Mothers know there is little safety in “Drive Slow- 
ly” signs. They know, too, that children forget dan- 
ger in the excitement of school games and often run 
from open schoolgrounds into the street. Then a 
passing truck and—perhaps a fatal accident. 


Schoolgrounds enclosed with Cyclone Fence are 
safety areas. Children must keep within playground 
limits and are secure from dangers of the street. 
Parents are relieved of worry. School officials are 
able to enforce discipline and maintain order among 
pupils with. less difficulty. Rowdies and vandals 
are barred from the premises. : 


It is a rapidly growing practice to enclose school 
property with Cyclone Fence. Vacation is the ideal  - 
time to fence schools; less time is required. We 
will gladly submit estimate on your requirements 
without charge. Our engineering and construction 
departments will co-operate with you toward get- 
ting fence erected at earliest possible moment. 
Phone, wire or write district offices nearest you 
today. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Factories: Waukegan, Ill, Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Texas. 


ever 





DISTRICT OFFICES WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Eastern Division, New York City. Standard Fence Company, 
Mid-Western Division, Waukegan-Cleveland-Detroit. Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Southern Division, Atlanta, Ga. Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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A Tilting Flag Pole 


A. L. Loving, Secretary and Business Manager Board of Education, St. Joseph. Mo. 


The accompanying sketch illustrates a tilting 
flag pole designed by the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the St. Joseph, Mo., schools. It is 
published here for the benefit of other school 
boards who may be struggling with the problem 
of keeping the old style fixed pole in good con- 
dition. 

The St. Joseph school department has had 
the usual trouble of putting up new ropes and 
repainting fixed poles. Not infrequently poles 
have become dangerous from rust and decay 
because proper inspection was not readily pos- 
sible. Often poles have been useless for months 
before a steeple jack could be had to make re- 
pairs. 

The new pole has been tried out experi- 
mentally and works so well that 36 additional 
poles are under construction. ‘The pole weighs 
153 pounds and is easily raised or lowered by 
two men, using only their hands, without tackle 
or push poles. It is possible to put in new 
ropes, to adjust a jammed pulley, to paint or 
replace any part of a pole in a few minutes. 
No pole needs to be out of commission even a 
day. 

The pole is made of galvanized wrought iron 
pipe, one-quarter inch thick. ‘The bottom sec- 
tion is fifteen feet long and is made of two-inch 
pipe; the middle section is 9% feet long and 
is made of 14-inch pipe; the top section is 
eight feet long and is made of one-inch pipe. 
The pieces are put together as shown in the 
sketch. The whole pole is supported between 


two pieces of strap iron three inches wide and 
one-half inch thick.. These supports are fas- 
tened by means of bolts to a concrete block 
2’x 2’ x2’ cast in 1—24%4—5 proportions. The 
flag is flown from a one-quarter inch copper 
cable spliced to one continuous length and kept 
taut with two clamps. 

The material for the pole, excepting the con- 
crete, costs in St. Joseph, $21. 

The upper of the two bolts which hold the 
pole is removable and when pulled out allows 
the pole to turn on the lower boit as a pivot. 
The removable bolt is made sufficiently long 
and is drilled beyond the nut to allow for -the 
insertion of a long shank padlock. 

The pole cannot be lowered without removing 
or breaking the padlock and the cable cannot 
be stolen without being cut. ‘There should be 
a closed shieve pulley on the upper bolt inside 
the padlock similar to the pulley at the top of 
the pole. 

To lower the pulley, the padlock and nut from 
the upper bolt are removed. The bolt is with- 
drawn and the pulley is lowered to the ground. 

The strap irons and the concrete should be 
painted a light color and the pulley should be 
painted with aluminum paint. 

The flag is attached to the cable by double 
harness snaps fastened permanently to both flag 
and eable. The pulley will best accommodate 
a 5x8 foot flag. 

The same arrangement of pulley may be at 
tached to a roof pulley. 


Small Town Essays 
Fred J. Ward, Ismay, Montana 


Near my home town there is a little village 
which has a new school board composed almost 
entirely of women. Since election day the new 
officials have discharged the superintendent and 
served notice on several teachers of the corps. 

I happened to overhear some men of that 
town discussing the new administration. One 
gathered that the male element of the city re- 
sented the feminine domination fully as much 
as the reform wave which ushered it into be- 
ing. 

It was women this and women that. First 
they drove the master out of the classroom; now 
they want women superintendents, women board 
members, women everything; you couldn’t keep 
a red-blooded boy in school nowadays since he 
would be surrounded and browbeaten, and 
coddled, and wheedled, and suffocated, and 
everything—by women. 

So the arguments ran. The talk had a free 


rein since there were no women present. It was 
Syrus Cope, the town fool, who summarized the 
discussion. Some one had chanced to ask: 

“Who is to be the new superintendent any- 
way ?” 

Syrus, who had listened quietly all evening, 
now broke in upon the temporary quiet which 
followed the question. 

“T don’t know who the new man is,” he said, 
“but he’ll hae to toe the line or the women’!] 


slap him.” 


ON WOODEN CLOCKS. 

The above remark of Syrus Cope has been 
quoted widely in the town where he lives. [t 
may seem strange that Syrus should be the 
spokesman of the male element in his city. 
Syrus is known to be a fool. Every woman 
in town openly flouts this idea of slapping the 
new superintendent as idle chatter from a fool’s 
lips. All the men admit that Syrus isn’t very 


bright. Even the children realize that faget, 
Perhaps Syrus does, too. 

Yet in this case the men excuse the author. 
ship of the pungent aphorism by saying that 
Syrus isn’t so dull as he looks. 

That is the way it goes. When we quote the 
bright remark of a fool we say that the author 
is really brighter than he looks. There jg 
hardly a fool in any little town who is not, ae. 
cording to local tradition, considerably brighter 
than he looks, just because he chanced to make 
some striking remark at some time or other. 

Bright remarks from a fool are an accident, 
There is a law of chance, of likelihood, of per- 
mutation which governs the utterance of witti- 
cisms. Wise men frequently talk nonsense, yet 
they are none the less wise men. And so the 
brilliant satire of Syrus Cope renders him none 
the less a fool. 

And if you do not subscribe to this belief, 
consider the wooden clock. An instrument of 
this character is nearly as useless as Syrus Cope 
himself. It has idle hands, fixed opinions and 
no cerebral cavity whatsoever. 

Yet by the same law of chance which goy- 
erns the utterance of pungent sayings, the 
wooden clock tells the exact time twice every 
twenty-four hours. 

ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

Frankie Turner is a little boy in the fourth 
grade who can’t get his arithmetic. 

“T’ll be glad when I get into high school,” 
he was heard to remark the other day, “then 
Ill have had all the arithmetic there is. I won’t 
have to work examples, ever again.” 

The teacher happened to overhear this re- 
mark. She thought it called for some correc- 
tion. 

“You never get through with mathematics,” 
she told Frankie. “When you finish arithmetic 
you step into algebra, into equations, quad- 
ratics, logarithms, then into magic squares, 
combinations, polygonal numbers, trigonometric 
functions, sines, tangents, secants, cones, frus- 
tums—and when you learn all that,” the teacher 
finished dramatically, “you have only begun.” 

Open eyed, Frankie considered this formida- 
ble array of mathematical nightmares... That 
night he started to tell his mother about it. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “the teacher says there 
ain’t any end to arithmetic!” 

And when he got to this point he burst into 
tears. 

Poor little fellow! 

ON FAMILY SKELETONS. 

Over in Fallon county there was once a pri- 
mary teacher who got very fond of the prin- 
cipal. Coincidentally 
fond of his primary teacher—in fact, he was 
very, very fond of her indeed. 

(Concluded on Page 85) 


the principal grew very 
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DETAILS OF FLAG POLE, 








DESIGNED BY ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 








ST. JOSEPH, MO., SCHOOLS. 
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SETH THOMAS 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 


HY is this system preferred by Architects and Engineers? 
As Clock Manufacturers for over one hundred years we appreciate the absolute 


essentials requisite to continuously accurate time keeping. 


As a first essential the control of the time, the Master Clock, is built on the soundest 
scientific horological principles. With solid, heavy brass plates, cut gears and polished cut 
pinions, and a jewelled escapement, combined with the unique feature of power furnished 
by gravity through a weight automatically raised by a magnet, this movement is complete 


in its excellence. 


Realizing that no Time System is better than its weakest point, we have devel- 
oped each unit to equal in design and construction our Master Clock. 


Secondary Clock. Substantial 
movement, absolutely positive, 
with hands locked at all posi- 
tions of armature, preventing 
clocks gaining or losing of time 
through slipping of hands. 


Program Instrument. Simple, 
positive, Minute interval, ribbon 
type, fitted with automatic silenc- 
ing device to cut out Saturdays, 
Sundays or any other 12-hour 
period. 


Combination Push Button 
and Connector Board. Cross 
connection board permits con- 


necting of any bell or series of 


bells on any of the bell ringing 
schedules provided for. The Push 
Button Board permits of the 
manual ringing of any bell or 
group of bells. 





Relay. Open circuit, sliding 


contact, fitted with carbon and 
platinum points. 


Charging Board. Arranged 
for Alternating or Direct Cur- 
rent. Fitted with Voltmeter, Am- 
meter, Knife switches, Circuit 
breakers, Resistance coils and fu- 
ses. Alternating current boards 
equipped with either American 
Chemical or Tungar Rectifier. 
Charging Board may be equip- 
ped with automatic charging de- 
vice, by which discharge from 
batteries is replaced each hour. 


Wood-work. Regularly made 
in mahogany and quartered 
oak—special finishes to match 
woodwork where desired. 

The construction and finish of 
our cabinet work is the same as 
the clock cases in our regular 
line, which is unequalled in 
this country. 






















White for descriptive Bulletin and prices 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


OFFICES —New York: 19 West 44th Street Chicago: 215 West Randolph Street 
San Francisco: 140 Geary Street 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


KreGAN Exectric Ciock Co. White & Converse HERBERT BryAN 
294 Washington St., Boston 915 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is no Substitute for Duriron 


There is a weak link in the plumbing installation of every school that contains a laboratory, unless 
the drain lines therefrom are of Duriron. 


While there are other materials that resist some acids, 
they are quickly attacked and destroyed by others. For 
example: lead pipe resists Sulphuric Acid well, but is soon 
eaten out by Nitric Acid. 


Duriron, the Universal Acid Resistant, is unaffected 
by any of the acids that are used in the laboratory, and it 
is the only material that will last indefinitely in this service, 
and without repair or expense. 





In addition, Duriron lines are paid-up insurance 
against damage to the finish and decoration of the building, 
caused by corroded and breaking pipes. 





The relatively small initial saving effected by the use 
of other pipes, is soon overcome by the repairs, replace- 
ments and damage to the structure; to say nothing of in- 
terrupted laboratory work. 


Let us send Bulletin No. 126-A 
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Duriron Drain Lines From Laboratory 










































Model Installation 




















—— — % ‘ | In the Million Dollar 
' Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior de- 
sign and beautiful finish, 
Medart Steel Lockers are 
the choice of discriminating 
buyers. Illustrated catalog 
on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
New York Pittsburgh 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Bessemer Bldg. 


Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 
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our instruction that we have 
eager seekers for knowledge, 
and inveterate bluffers. 
of course, 
the path we could follow if the way were not 
so cluttered with laggards and loafers. 

As our one-time chief executive remarked, 
the student assumes this attitude: “Here I 
am. Educate me if you can.” And he might 
have added: “Fire me if you dare.” 

We may not be able to accomplish the former 
ut I have a feeling that it would profit our 
colleges and high schools to take up the chal- 
lenge and discharge a number of those students 


who waste their time in 
fi stly 


to educate, not 
but adept dodgers 
There are exceptions, 
and the exceptions throw light upon 


} 


school and are mani- 
in the way. 

The story of John Emmitt shows how con- 
tagious this passive 


working his way through high school. 


resistance is. John is 
He goes 































A Study of the Success and Failure of the 
Schools to Obtain Good Results in Spelling, 
prepared by Mr. John W. Sexton, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, 


Newark, N. J. 

A Survey of Spelling in the Newark Schools, 
grades 3B to 8A inclusive, has recently been 
made, using principally, words from the Ayres 
list, adding some from the Buckingham exten- 
sion and the Ashbaugh list. The words repre- 
sented a 66 2/3 degree of difficulty, and were 
confined to words which according to Jones’s In- 
vestigation, were used by at least two per cent 
of the pupils in the class in their own written 
work. A total of papers were scored, which 
gave as the Newark standard a grade one year 
below in the third year, crossing the standard 
between the fifth and sixth years, and reaching 
almost a year above the standard in the eighth 
year. 
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A certain Mrs. Blank thought these amiable . ; : ; ‘ pies gee - 
eg and lays by a few dollars to tide him over the to spell in the Newark schools. This is especi- 
twain were altogether too indiscreet. And be- , . — % : . . 
, ; . : winter. When school is in session he rakes ally shown in the third grade, where the score 
oi ng a woman she gave a piece of her mind to . KM 3 QQ | 
rer leaves, mows lawns, shovels snow in season. ranged from 15.79 to 85.88. The range was 
tne female offender. nr . ° . . ‘ . a“, 4 ; 
3 ; : lhere is nothing he will not do to keep himself very much less in the higher grade. This diff- 
I object to your courting after school hours. > . i i 
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It is recorded that Mra. Blank’s cea out to the greatest nicety how little he can do American children was above the city average 
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could r ] fs] } ' : ' 1] ae hi " , nine out of every ten students in that high group. The Italian group began very low in 
‘ould reveal if s *hose ti : very she i j j 
“a : ] “ 7 ) . ) tell everything she _ pool. the third grade, but received a comparatively 
as hear¢ rom the little tots. y . . . 
; pee Alone Yet John might be a fair student if some of better score till the eighth grade was reached. 
p ON PASSIVE RESISTANCE. the older fellows who are setting him an exam- The distribution of the scores showed that the 
Save resistance has long been ingrained ple were taken out of school and put to some fifth A grade contained: 
into the very fiber of our school system. It isa othor task. 3.8% of 2nd grade pupils, 
sad indictment against the sum and content of A SURVEY OF SPELLING IN NEWARK. 14.8% of 3rd grade pupils, 


21.6% of 4th grade pupils, 

21.3% of 5th grade pupils, 

17.9% of 6th grade pupils, 

11.3% of 7th grade pupils, 

6.3% of 8th grade pupils, 

2.2% of 9th grade pupils, 
8% of 10th grade pupils. 

100% 

A number of schools receiving the highest 
and lowest scores were given the Army Test in 
the 8B and the Pressey Primer Test in the 4B. 
The schools giving the poorest results in spell- 
ing were the youngest chronologically, and were 
still younger mentally, while those giving the 
best results were uniformally older chronologi- 
cally, and generally older mentally. The suc- 
cess and failure of a school to secure good re- 
sults in spelling did not appear to be commen- 
surate with the age of the pupil, nor with his 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineer- 
ing Department. No matter what the size of 
your appropriation, MEDART engineers are 
always glad to give you intelligent advice on 
any playground problem. 





rather than initial price. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the play- 
ground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog “M, 
book on playground planning and equipment. 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or 


obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Buy Playground Equipment 
that is Safe and Permanent 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and permanence—these 
are the factors that determine the wisdom of any playground investment. 
Aside from the protection that MEDART safety provides for the chil- 
dren, MEDART construction is assurance of long life. 
equipment should be purchased on a basis of cost per year of service, 


Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 





Playground 


9 


really a text- 
Tell us your problems 


Pittsburgh 


Bessemer Building, 








social surroundings,. but was more frequently 
due to the care with which all school work had 
been performed. 

Several of the individual pupils who made 
low scores were examined by Dr. Maxfield, the 
Psychologist. In some cases, examinations in 
dicated mental inferiority .as the cause of a 
poor speller. 

In this connection two papers serve as an illus- 
Paper No. 1 was that of a girl 13 
years 7 months old in the 5A class. Dr. Max 


tration. 


field’s examination showed that she was mental- 
ly inferior but not feeble-minded, the result in 
spelling being due to inferior intellect. She 
was recommended for a vocational school. This 
girl had an 1.Q. of 63 and a memory span of 4 
digits. Her mental age is 8 years 8 months 
She was not promoted in June. 
Paper No. 1. 
1. mashen 11. 
2. terdor 12. 


3. derande 


perpist 
camine 
13. demmet 


4. peramisst 14. togeagth 
5. pepare 15. artgle 

6. . visl 16. ingery 

7. bisy 17. tomormo 
8. ilasteraant 18. aganest 
9. deranten 19. Cermtme 
10. alrght 20. + interist 


Paper No. 3 is an interesting paper. It is 
that of a boy of 11 years 1 month old, in the 
5A grade. He was not promoted in June. Dr. 
Maxfield’s examination showed that he was of 
normal mentality below average, and had a 
memory span of 7 digits. He began to walk at 
2 years and to talk at 2 1/2 years. His vocabu- 
lary was inferior. No reason could be ascer- 
tained why 
The boy’s mother was born in Newark. He 


the pupil could not spell better. 


has not failed in a single promotion since he 


attended school, previous to this. This boy’s 


spelling is largely phonetic and indicated menta 


lity. Paper No. 3. 
1. mashine ll. perpess 
2. tord 12. comnen 


3. dround 13. dimond 


4. promes 14. together 
5. prepair 15. articul 
6. vesel 16. ingery 
7. bissie 17. tomorrow 
8. ilistrat 18. agenst 
9. driffrent 19. Cristmas 
10. allready 20. intress 


The first 
indicates that it was written by a pupil for 


These two papers present contrasts. 


whom spelling is very difficult, and yet even 
this pupil would probably spell much better, if 
not required to write so much on paper out of 




















DETROIT JANITOR DIRECTS TRAFFIC 
As a rule the vehicles directed are automobiles; the janitor 
naturally turns his back on wagons like 
those in the picture. 


the sight of the teacher until the habit of poor 
thoroughly fixed. 


Probably this excessive paper writing is the 


spelling has become pretty 
cause of many bad school habits. It would have 
been better had she been required to write a 
composition, history or geography, on the black- 
board, or under the immediate supervision of 
her teacher or helper.. Paper No. 3. is a curious 
paper, and the errors probably could partially, 
at least, have been avoided. Many errors were 
traceable to indistinet enunciation, such as 
‘heighth’! ‘heigth’ for ‘height’, ‘childern’ for 
‘children.’ Some were traceable to lack of clear 
perception, as ‘perpose’ for ‘purpose’, ‘whire’ 
for ‘wire. Two 1’s were frequently found in 
‘also.’ ‘Money’ was seldom spelled incorrectly. 
In one class the name of the school was spelled 
92 different ways, and the name of a teacher 
was spelled by her pupils eighteen different ways 
in a 7A class. 
spelled eleven different ways. 


Another teacher had her name 
The pupils com- 
ing from homes where a foreign language is 
spoken hear English words on the street or in 
the school and hear them indistinetly or incor- 
rectly and, as a consequence, there will be very 
poor results, unless great care is exercised by 
the teachers. 

Very few cities have as many pupils coming 
from homes where a foreign language is spoken 
as Newark. 


scores in the Newark schools in the lower grades. 


This partly accounts for the low 


The problems of reading and spelling among 
these children coming from homes where a for- 
is spoken are among the most 
difficult before the school systems of the country 
where this element forms any large part. The 
results indicate that the Newark schools have 
improved the material with which they have to 
Pupils complete 
above the 


e'gen language 


deal to a remarkable degree. 
the eighth 
standard. 


grade nearly a year 
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ERE again is evidence that when school offi- 
H cials get all the facts before them regarding 

pianos for school use, the choice invariably 
goes to the Monogram, W. Otto Miessner’s latest 
and perfected school piano. 
On June 17 the Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, mailed its order for 24 Monograms, re 
questing immediate delivery. Before making their 
decision, members of the New Orleans School Board 
conducted a thorough and impartial investigation 
to determine which piano was the right one to pur 
chase. 
The amount of money’ involved was no small one. 
The question of choice was important and the board 
knew its decision would admit of no apologies later. 
So every eligible piano was considered and all fea- 
tures studied—tone quality, materials, durability, 
individual construction features and finally price. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 228 
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No point was overlooked, so that the board would 
never be open to the charge that through oversight 
1 partiality an unwarranted choice was made. 


The Orleans Parish School Board will ever be 
proud to uphold its decision in favor of the Mono 
gram. Schools all over America have demonstrated 
to their entire satisfaction that the Monogram 
merits its leadership in the school field. It is, in 
deed, the “Baby Upright Supreme.” 


For catalog, special price to schools and full details 
of 10-day trial offer, mail the coupon. We advise 
quick action to avoid the usual fall rush of orders. 
Unless orders are placed ahead of time for fall de 
livery it is impossible for us to avoid disappointing 
some on delivery dates. So mail the coupon TO- 
DAY and let us have your fall order as early as 
possible. 


- 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Piano Co., 


y Wy ‘ Gentlemen: 
y 


Wy 
Y, Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your special 


YY ' 

Y) : price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
Uy 

Name 

School 

Position 


Address 
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Library of the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
equipped and installed by Library Bureau . 
Safety First 
Helping mould 
_~s “sige <4 Rooter-Proof Seats 
tomorrow's citizens 
— emergency seats that have more 
This is a restless age. As never before, the staying qualities than many perman- 
coming generation requires inspired guidance ae - a 
—careful guarding. Much of this responsibility ent seats. Knockdown Bleachers 
rests on the nation’s schools. No wonder prac- are out of the “circus blues’’ class; 
tically every new school is equipped with that : 
powerful cultural agent — a school library. the greater the weight, the firmer 
The school library is a laboratory of culture they stand. Used by such Univer- » 
for every department. Its home-like, refined soa : ‘ a 
atmosphere, its choice books offer teachers sities as Cornell, Illinois, Ohio, 
} ideal opportunities to lay the foundation of y 4 SS . : oe or 
. uusdiie ene Which clone tedllag citizenship California, also high schools, civic c 
can be built. leagues, ball clubs, industrial plants, ® 
| . ° 4] 
} Your school deserves a school library. In it and Y.M.C.A.’s allover the country. Ht 
your students will find incentives for greater iL 
| efforts and progress; your teachers will draw 
inspiration and enthusiasm. You will witness, Come in sections 14 ft. long, 2 to 7 


as many educators have, a growth of interest 
in achievement, a blossoming of school spirit. 15 seatshigh. Sound lumber, paint- leg 





Library Bureau has for 46 years been re- ed one coat. Heavily ironed and Tt 
cognized as the leading authority on school ; fir 
library plans and equipment. Hundreds of braced. Foot boards below the qu 
school libraries installed by us—many of —— S ci 
them a generation ago — give ample proof of seats to protect clothing. otore iti 
the efficiency of our service and materials. compactly, when not in use.  Suit- a 

One of our specialists will gladly confer with . . —_ ; . 
you about your problems without obligating you able for field or indoors. Can’t mar a 
in any way. Write to our nearest branch. Hoors. Often pay for themselves a 

he 


ata single event. Write for full ci 
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echnical library Steel bookstack ; 1 e 

furniture and supplies 16 Museum cases Leavitt Manufacturing Co. - 
Suaded 1® 7 365 Griggs $t., Urbana, Ill. je 

Boston Chicago New York Detroit - 

43 Federal St. 6 \worth Michigan Ave. 316 Broadway 1416 Washington Blvd. NOC DOW ks 

; Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France TRADE MARK Me 
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Send for 
our 
illustrated 
Catalog J-8. 
This book 
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text on 
Play 
Outfits. 





BE SAFETY. 


All outfits are carefully inspected and tested, and shipped DIRECT from the factory 
In buying Everwear equipment, you therefore get an outfit at 
the minimum cost embodying maximum durability and efficiency. 


eee pa The Everwear Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


to the PURCHASER. 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC PARKS, PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 
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There is more than appearance to playground apparatus—more than mere good looks. 


There must be strength and “staying” ability, smoothness, ease, quietness of operation, 
‘ to assure the utmost of enjoyment and satisfaction, and with all these THERE MUST 






















Ask for 

a copy 

of our 

booklet 

entitled Ys 

“Tom Sawyer.” 2K —— 

This little { WW 
book tells Ys 
you how to 
raise funds 

and equip 


your grounds. 














Cccpeesepcinteasacempntaseuisiatsaancannnens — 
CHESTER SALARY SCHEDULE. 

In compliance with the provisions of the Ed- 
monds Salary Law enacted by the Pennsylvania 
legislature of 1921, the school board of Chester, 
Pa., has prepared new rating provisions to gov- 
ern the new grades of teachers’ certificates. 
The schedule which became effective on July 
first, provides for a rating scale and for ade- 
quate salaries based on rating and experience. 
_The enumeration of the qualities or excellen- 
cies to be rated or valued covers personal qual- 
ities, professional spirit, teaching ability, dis- 
ciplinary ability, and actual teaching of the sev- 
eral branches. Supervisors and special teachers 
will rate according to teachers’ attitude, pupils’ 
response, preparation of lessons or materials, 
and response to suggestions. One-fifth of the 
sum of the marks given by the supervisor or 
Special teacher will be accorded the teacher as 
her credit for the particular branch. The spe- 
cial branches yield ten units of credits each. 

In the superintendent’s rating of the teacher, 
the class of certificate held by the teacher is 
taken into consideration. As now arranged and 
named by the state, these cover the emergency, 
partial, standard, and normal and diploma for 
the grades; the college provisional and perman- 
ent, and the non-college graduate or state per- 
manent for the high school, and the special tem- 
ay and permanent for the vocational sub- 
jects. 

Teachers at present employed -in Chester will 
be rated on the items listed for the current year. 
Teachers who may hereafter enter the school 
System will be assigned an initial rating by the 
Superintendent in terms of the rating levels for 
salary increases. The superintendent’s credit 
items cover professional growth and advance- 
ment through reading, study courses, travel, or 
graduate work; professional participation in 








a Paes ae 








teachers’ meetings, institutes, conferences and 
committees; and _ professional contributions 
through articles or reports to journals, maga- 
zines, conventions, suggestions of devices, plans, 
activities, to supervisory authorities. 

The minimum or initial salary will be paid to 
teachers who have had no teaching experience 
or who have had only training school experi- 
ence. 


benefit of the salary schedule and annual incre- 
ments provided in the law. Teachers holding 
professional certificates until qualified are en- 
titled to a salary of $85 per month. Teachers 
holding provisional certificates until qualified 
are entitled to $75 per month. 

For the school year 1921-22 each member of 
the teaching and supervisory staff is entitled to 
the salary next highest in the schedule than 


Minimum Annual No. of Maximum 
Annual Incre- Incre- Salary 

Salary ments ments Guar. by 
Law 
EOP OONET  GHFTITICRES 26sec cc ccccccccanessecs® Gam $ 750 
gi. MO PCT eR ee CL errr ee 850 850 
PE EN io pikicc cs cceesnvcessceawess 1,000 $100 8 1,800 
ee OE SUNN bec ic cces ee eesesdewens 1,400 100 8 2,200 
OS ears ee ee rrr es oe rs 1,400 100 8 2,200 
DISMOMUATY PYINCIMAIST? 2. ccc cece reveeces 1,600 100 8 2,400 
i eS FE a er re 3,000 125 8 4,000 

OT EETT TCE COTE TE CCT EET 5,000 


Second Class Districts. 

If the rating at the end of the first year’s 
teaching is less than 210 credits (60 per cent) 
the teacher will not be considered for reappoint- 
ment. If the rating aggregates 227 credits (65 
per cent) with no item less than six, another 
year’s trial may be permitted. 

An increase of $50 will be paid after the first 
year, or after the trial period, if the rating ag- 
gregates 245 credits (70 per cent) and if no 
item is less than seven. 

An increase of $100 per year will be paid 
after the first year or after the trial period, if 
the rating aggregates 280 credits (80 per cent) 
if no item is less than eight. 

Teachers when qualified are entitled to the 





*Where teachers in junior high schools have 
the qualifications required by the local school 
board for teachers of the senior high school they 
shall be placed upon the high school schedule, 
otherwise they are placed on the elementary 
schedule. 

**Elementary and high school principals who 
devote less than half their time to supervision 
and administration are classified as teachers 
under the salary schedule. 


that which he received during the year 1920-21, 
and an annual increment as prescribed in the 
schedule for each year thereafter until the 
maximum guaranteed in the law is reached. 

The Chester schedule is based upon the state 
salary schedule for second and third class dis- 
tricts which is reproduced above. 

DAYTON SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The Dayton, O., board has adopted a revised 
schedule of promotion and salaries for teachers. 
While the minimum and maximum salaries re- 
main as formerly, the method of promotion is 
to be determined from the standpoint of the abil- 
ity of the teacher. 

Under the plan, the first three years of a 
teacher’s service will be regarded as probation- 
ary years. A teacher whose work has not been 
satisfactory at the end of the three years will 
be dismissed. A teacher who passes the pro- 
bationary period will be promoted according to 
teaching knowledge and success in her position. 

Teachers, supervisors, principals and assis- 
tants and special teachers will be promoted only 
upon merit which is defined as successful experi- 
ence, growth in the profession as indicated by 
attendance at summer school, travel at home or 
abroad, extension work and participation in ac- 
tivities outside the regular school work. 
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HAVE 
THRIFT 


American Banking Machine Corporation 
404 WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Without obligation on my part, please send information. 
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Going Into the Business World 


WILL BE MORE SUCCESSFUL IF THEY 
LEARNED REAL 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 


TEACHERS DO NOT SELL STAMPS, HAN- 
DLE FUNDS, MAKE REPORTS, KEEP 
RECORDS, ACCEPT DEPOSITS, ISSUE RE- 
CEIPTS, ISSUE PASS BOOKS, MAKE EN- 
TRIES, DO ACCOUNTING NOR ANY BOOK- 
KEEPING. 

INSTALLED AT NO EXPENSE TO THE 
SCHOOL. 

MAY WE SEND LITERATURE, TELLING 
MORE ABOUT IT? 


LESSONS IN 
WITH THE 


THRIFT SYSTEM 








Elementary grade teachers have been listed 
in six groups in the schedule. The first or pro- 
bationary group have salaries at $1,000, $1,050 
and $1,100. The second merit group $1,200 and 
$1,300; third group, $1,400 and $1,500; fourth 
group, $1,600 and $1,700; fifth group, $1,800. 
The sixth group includes teachers who have at- 
tained higher standards than required. The 
salaries of these are $1,800, $1,950 and $2,000. 

Senior high school teachers are: Probation- 
ary group, $1,400 to $1,450; second group, $1,550 
to $1,650; third, $1,750 to $1,850; fourth, $1,950 


to $2,050; fifth group, $2,150 to $2,250; sixth 


group, $2,350 to $2,450. Special groups will be 
paid at salaries ranging from $2,500 to $2,650. 

The schedule for elementary school principals 
is as follows: Eight to ten teachers, $1,850 to 
$2,150; eleven to twelve teachers, $2,000 to $2,- 
300; thirteen to fourteen teachers, $2,150 to $2,- 
150; fifteen or more teachers, $2,300 to $2,600. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Columbia, Tenn. The school board jas 
adopted a standard salary schedule for teachers 
which is to become effective during the 1923-24 
school term. A minimum of $650 is provided 
for all grade teachers, this sum to be increased 
by $50 per year until the maximum salary of 
$900 is reached. 

Women teachers in the high school will re- 
ceive not less than $1,000 per annum as a mini- 
mum salary, this sum to be increased $50 per 
year until the maximum of $1,200 is reached. 
Men teachers will be employed at not less than 
$1,500 per annum, and this is to be increased by 
$100 per annum until the maximum of $1,800 is 
reached. 

Teachers of the College Hill school will re- 
ceive not less than $350 per annum, with an an- 
nual increase of $25 per annum until the maxi- 
mum of $450 is reached. 

—Attleboro, Mass. The board has granted 
an. additional $50 to teachers not already re- 
ceiving the maximum salary. The new schedule 
becomes effective in September. 

—Bucyrus, O. The teachers’ payroll is to be 
reduced approximately $10,000 a year, begin- 
ning next fall. 

—Chickasha, Okla. The school board has of- 
fered a bonus to teachers and principals of the 
elementary schools who attend college during 


the summer vacation. Each teacher will be 
given a bonus of $5 for each college hour for not 
more than ten hours a summer. 

—~Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers’ salaries will 
absorb 84.79 per cent of the total personal ser- 
vice budget of $5,244,556 for the schools during 
the next year, according to Supt. W. F. Webster. 
This means that $4,446,559 will be spent on in- 
structional service such as salaries of teachers, 
principals, supervisors and assistants. Of this 
amount, $2,658,305 or 50.69 per cent will go to 
elementary and junior high school teachers and 
$1,152,970 or 21.99 per cent to senior high and 
vocational teachers. 

—Wesfield, Mass. The maximum salary of 
women high school teachers will be increased to 
$2,000 a year beginning next year. There will 
be a graded scale for teachers working to the 
maximum. The new scale goes into effect with 
the beginning of the fall term. 

—Webb City, Mo. Primary teachers in the 
five ward schools have been granted increases 
of $5 a month. 

—Seattle, Wash. Slashing $200,000 from the 
preliminary budget, the school board on June 
9th reduced the salaries of teachers $150 a year. 
The reductions were made on the recommenda- 
tion of Director E. Shorrock and are being op- 
posed by the local federation of women’s clubs, 
the parent-teacher association and other wo- 
men’s organizations. 

—Attleboro, Mass. The board has reconsid- 
ered a previous motion refusing to give an in- 
crease in salary, and has granted advances of 
$50 each to the teachers. 

—Cherokee, Ia. At a meeting of the presi- 
dents of school boards in Cherokee County, an 
agreement was reached to recommend the fol- 
lowing salary schedule: 

For first grade certificate, two years’ experi- 
ence, $100 per month. 

For first grade certificate, one year’s experi- 
ence, $90 per month. 

For first grade certificate, no experience, $80 
per month. 

For second grade certificate, not less than 
two years’ experience, $80 per month. 

For second grade certificate, no experience, 
$70 per month. 


Duluth, Minn. The school board has under 
consideration a teachers’ rating plan prepared 
by the special committee on teachers. The com- 
mittee in its work utilized the experience of 
other cities where rating systems have with 
more or less success been placed in operation. 
The committee gave its attention to the crea- 
tion of a plan whose operation will reveal teach- 
ing excellence and provide an opportunity for 
suitable recognition and reward. The proposed 
rating system is to be placed in operation at the 
opening of the next school year. 

As a means of encouraging teachers to ad- 
vance professionally and to become more effi- 
cient teachers, the School Committee of Green- 
field, Mass., grants a bonus of $50 for attend- 
ance at a summer school, The bonus is paid at 
the end of the following school year and may 
be granted to each teacher not oftener than 
once in three years. 

—Eighteen state teachers’ associations in the 
United States have full-time secretaries, who 
conduct their general business and in some cases 
their official state papers. The earliest secre- 
taryship is that of California, to which a salary 
of $5,000 attaches. The lowest salary is that 
paid in North Dakota, which amounts to $3,000 
and the highest is that of Pennsylvania, which 
pays $7,500. 

Rating System for Teachers. 

A new system of rating teachers in the New 
York City schools has been inaugurated with the 
opening of the second semester. Reports of 
teachers’ ratings are made on printed forms, 
which are of two kinds: (1) A large official 
rating sheet, on which report is made of every 
teacher in each school. (2) Individual report 
blanks, one to be given every teacher, and to 
contain an exact copy of the official report upon 
the teacher. 

The forms contain instructions for their use 
on the face. The list of qualifications printed 
on the back of the forms is intended as a guide 
in determining a teacher’s rating. It is not in- 
tended that any teacher shall receive a separ- 
ate mark for each qualification. 

The rating Satisfactory, expressed by “S” and 
Unsatisfactory, expressed by “U” represent the 
summation of the principal’s estimate of 4 
teacher’s work. 
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How They Are Made 


Togan Schoolhouses are sectional in construct- 
ion. They are completely built in uniform sized 
sections ready to bolt together. They are entire- 
ly built of good sound lumber; no lumber 
substitutes or processed materials are used. Each 
building is complete, ready for quick erection. 


Conform with the Code Requirements 
of your State Board of Education 


Togan Schoolhouses have been newly designed 
to meet the School Building Laws of your State. 
After an exhaustive survey of 26 existing State 
Code Educational Regulations, To- 
gan Schoolhouses have been planned 
accordingly. Four basic plans, each 
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Togan Schoolhouses, sectional, factory-made, 
meet your State Educational Requirements 


Their Purpose; To meet emergencies; to relieve crowded school conditions; 
to serve as annexes to present existing buildings. To provide adequate 
school accommodations economically, and promptly, and strictly in accord- 
ance with the regulations of your State Board of Education. 


standardized, have been especially designed and 
manufactured. Into one or another of these four 
basic plans have been incorporated all the essent- 
ial features that are specifically required by 
your State Code. Moreover, from a construct- 
ion standpoint, any one of these standard plans 
remains sufficiently flexible to permit of any 
minor changes that your State Board may 
require. 


Economy—Quick Erection 


Immediate Shipments 


Specialization, machine-methods in building and 
the facilities of a plant that is devoted exclusive- 
ly to the making of factory made sec- 
tional buildings account for initial low 
cost of Togan Schools. 

















TOGAN-STILES 


1658 Eastern Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Catalog of Designs and Specifications mailed to School Boards on Request 
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WHICH TYPE WOULD YOU 
CHOOSE IN CASE OF FIRE? 





TIME TO PLAY and TIME TO WORK 


Vacation time means play and frolic for the children, but 
to Standard Spiral Slide Fire Escape Erectors, it is the 
busiest ten weeks of the year. 


Free from the apprehension of annoying instructors and 
scholars, Standard Erectors in all parts of the United 
States and Canada are working strenuously to erect 
SAFETY FIRE ESCAPES, so as to be all in readiness for 
the opening of the school term. 


There is still time for the preparation of plans and the erec- 
tion of a Standard Spiral Slide Fire Escape on your school 
building provided PROMPT ACTION IS TAKEN. 


Send us a night letter, giving us floor heights of your school 
building and number of floor entrances—return mail will 
then bring you a proposal showing complete details of con- 
struction and the cost of a spiral slide fire escape completely 
erected and ready for the safe passage of approximately 
ninety children a minute. 


“Our Catalog,—F.E.—Is Stamped and Ready to Go 
Forward to You.” 








NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
549 W. Washington St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
601 Security Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 
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HEATING SERVICE 
in the 


Pensacola, Fla. 






Pensacola High School 




































High School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 
Pember & Campaigne, Albany, N. Y., Architects 





























Architect: Walker D. Willis, Pensacola. 
Contractor: Charles A. Born, Pensacola. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street 











Dunham Vacuum System, 6,966 Sq. Ft. Direct Radiation. 


Bulletins describing the Dunham Vacuum System, and the 
Dunham Return System, will be sent on request. 


CHICAGO 











The Peerless System provides for each room a Unit exactly proportioned to 
the needs of that room and containing within itself and within the room all 
the necessary elements of flexibility to meet changing demands of weather 
conditions. The heating and ventilating effect is absolutely positive and pro- 
duced as perfectly in a room that is seldom used as in one that is in continu- 
ous use. One room may be naturally colder than another. The Peerless 
System of Units alone makes it possible to maintain the right temperature in 
each room regardless of its exposure. 


This is the ideal ventilating and heating condition. All expense for venti- 
lating and heating unoccupied rooms is eliminated, without in any way inter- 
fering with the conditions in the used portions of the building. The cost of 
operation is the smallest of any system of mechanical ventilation and the 
efficiency throughout is not dependent upon guess work in the original heating 
system design. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 


7s Marble or Tile for Wains- 
4, coating, Paneling, Bath s, 
Nt Y Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
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yi lunchroom equipment. 











x Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
, and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
WA is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
Ldy\ and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 








Lunch Room &quipment that is Gasy to Clean 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 





matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily 
coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires 
permanent equipment. We have it. 


Write for Catalogue 
We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
lll., teaturing No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 
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THE N. E. A. AT BOSTON. 


(Continued from Page 63) 
with continued applause on the part of the as- 
The efforts of New England 
statesmen for national aid indicated clearly the 
real spirit of New England, and its enthusiasm 


sembly. early 


for education. 
The jarring note in the enthusiastic support 
which the report received from the convention 


came from two important Boston papers,. the 
Herald and the Transcript. The former de- 
clared that federal support inevitably means 
federal interference. The latter spoke of 


Europeanizing education and held that federal 
federal 


education and the establishing of an educational 


aid means and political meddling in 
chancellory in Washinzton, as complete in its 
of the the European 
chancellories of education. While Dr. Strayer 


declared in his report that President Harding 


management schoo!'s as 


had expressed to the Commission a favorable 
view for the creation of a Depa*tment of Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the newspapers commented 
before the convention on the President’s absence 
and on the inability of any member of the Cab- 
inet to attend. 


The Business Session. 
The N. E. A. has never conducted its business 
In any but a perfunctory manner. In the past 
the chief interest of the annual meetings cen- 
tered in the election of officers and the choice of 
the next meeting place. The work of commit- 
tees was spasmodic and comparatively unim- 
portant, and there was no adequate means for 
Putting any program of professional advance- 
ment, or any policy or 
effect 


proposal into 
What influence the Association had was 
due to the message or the personality tehind the 
addresses and to printed proceedings. 

All of that is now changed and while the new 
association has not yet reached the full momen- 


prompt 


tum, it is well under way. Instead of spending 
one hour at the end of a busy week to hear re- 
ports and to transact business, the representa- 
tive assembly now devotes two entire forenoons 
to the rendering and discus:ion of reports, and 
At Bos- 


ton the assembly was inclined to simply hear 


to the transaction of genera! business. 


and receive reports, without adopting or assum- 
ing responsibility for them as associat'on dicta 
The attitude of the 
e'ements of 


or association policies. 


members involved some caution 
and even timidity, but appeared to be founded 
on the idea that 
given and that 
threshed out. 


recommendations, action 


more consideration should be 
debatable 
In the case of the more import- 


points should be 


ant was taken on es- 
sential points by the resolutions of the regular 
resolutions committee. 

The procedure followed at Boston seems to 
have some dangerous possibilities. Reports of 
committees which have been merely “received” 
are printed in the bulletins and in the official 
organ of the association and in this way gain 
official force without complete official sanction. 
Details are not fully discussed and a good deal 
of doubtful theory may be disseminated without 
It would seem that the as- 
it does and must 


adequate control. 
sembly must go further than 
adopt or reject the reports and assume respon 
If this be done the dele- 
gates can be requested to carry the reports to 
the state and local associations and obtain the 
Such 
a policy will do more to weld the teaching pro- 
fession together into one great effective organ- 


sibility for its acts. 


support and cooperation of the latter. 


ization than any legal support. 

The new Department of Research which the 
association has established should do much to 
make association committee work more effec- 
tive. Every N. E. A. committee is made up of 
busy men and women who must try to carry 





the burden of some special investigation with an 
overload of public duty and responsibility. To 
place in the hands of a group of experienced 
educational research workers, the task of mak- 
ing investigations, of digging out facts, send- 
ing out questionnaires, collating and classifying 
findings, will give committees much needed help. 
It will make it possible for the latter to outline 
the purpose of a given study, to digest facts 
and findings, and to formu'ate effective recom 
mendations for association acceptance. 

The report of Miss Cornelia S. Adair, treas- 
urer of the association, showed that the income 
for the past year amounted to $228,832.98 and 
that the expenditures for the same period were 
$209,357.86. Of the outlay $10,000 were applied 
to a deficit and $5,000 were transferred to a 
Mr. C. G. Pearse reported for 
the Trustees that the association owns approx- 
imately $133,000 worth of securities and real 
estate valued at $150,000. It is, as Miss Adair 
and Mr. Pearse showed, in the best financial 
condition since its establishment. 

The Executive Committe2, through Mr. Fred 
M. Hunter, presented for 1923 a budget amount- 
ing to $285,700, of which $151,000 are to be ap 
plied to printing, $16,600 are to be used by com- 
mittees, $17,500 are to go to the departments, 
$15,000 to the field secretary for 'egislative pro- 
paganda and $18,000 to the research depart- 
ment. The balance of the b-dget is divided as 
between clerical expenses, convention expenses 


revolving fund. 


and miscellaneous items of general necessity. 
The budget showed very careful consideration 
for the greatest service in the use of the money. 

The reading of the budget caused a slight 
flurry in that Miss M. O. Buchanan of Seattle, 
Wash., made a determined fight for the use of 
a portion of the convention’s funds for travel- 
ing expenses of the delegates. In the argument 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Anchor Weld 


AILINGS and Gates are con- 
structed to harmonize with 
their environment and 

usage. Electric welding of pickets 
with rails allows use of sagless 
panels up to ten feet in length 
without center support or diago- 
nal bracing. Gates hang true and 
swing freely without rattle. 

An Anchor Post Gate, Iron Rail- 
ing, or Wire Fence is a permanent 
asset to the order and appearance 
of institutional buildings, grounds, 
and equipment. 


a 
lil 


£ 


Wide variety of design in all 
types of fences pictured in our 
new Rotogravure Catalog, sent 
free on request. 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING 


52 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


























SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES 
Boston..... a er ree 79 Milk St. 
ENR Saree a ree Guardian Bldg. 
Detroit... .. 4th Floor, Penobscot Bldg. 
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obs b a's 44 Room 404, 541 Wood St. 
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In accordance with rules prescribed by the direc- 
tor, pupils may be permitted to receive instruc- 
tion for a lesser number of periods per week 
than the entire number of periods. 

“11. No lecture, exhibition, nor other depar- 
ture from the usual order of exercises shall be 
permitted except with the approval of the direc- 
tor and the associate superintendent in charge. 

“12. The district superintendents shall per- 
form such duties in connection with the inspec- 
tion and supervision of evening schools as the 
superintendent of schools shall determine. 

“43. With the approval of the superintendent 
of schools and the associate superintendent, the 
director shall prepare a manual of regulations 
and instructions for the proper conduct of the 
evening schools, and shall make such changes 
therein as may from time to time be necessary.” 

—Worcester, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted regulations governing the operation 
of the continuation school. The rules read: 

Any pupil who shall absent himself from the 
session of the continuation school at which his 
attendance is due may be required to make up 
the lost session. The superintendent or his 
agent may suspend or refuse to grant an em- 
ployment certificate to such pupil until the lost 
session or sessions are made up. 

If a pupil fails to make up all sessions from 
which he was absent before he becomes 16 years 
of age the superintendent or his agent may re- 
fuse to grant an employment certificate to such 
pupil until the lost session or sessions are made 
up. 
A pupil who is guilty of disobedience or im- 
proper conduct may be suspended by the princi- 
pal who shall immediately report such suspen- 
sion to the assistant superintendent. In case a 
pupil who is under suspension shall not have been 
reinstated by the assistant superintendent with- 
in 14 days after the date of suspension the mat- 
ter shall be reported to the superintendent who 
may then revoke the employment certificate of 
such pupil. 

Continuation school teachers, in addition to 
their periods of instruction, shall perform such 
follow-up work both in their pupils’ places of 
employment and in their pupils’ homes as is re- 
quired by the assistant superintendent in charge 
of the continuation school. 

The superintendent may require the attend 








ance of teachers on a day preceding the opening 
of school in September, and may also require 
their attendance after the close of the annual 
session for the completion of records. 

Teachers regularly employed in day service in 
Worcester public schools at the time of their ap- 
pointment to continuation school service shall 
be returned to their former rank in the day 
school service, whenever conditions within the 
continuation school require it, at the same salary 
as they receive in the continuation school, pro- 
viding this salary is not in excess of the maxi- 
mum salary of the department to which they are 
assigned. 

The Allentown, Pa., school board has 
adopted rules to govern the absence of teachers 
and other employees and payment during such 
absence. The rules read as follows: 

All teachers and other employees of the dis- 
trict (such as furnish bonds for faithful per- 
formance of duty excepted) who are absent from 
their post of duty without satisfactory excuse 
shall forfeit a proportionate amount of salary 
for the time thus missed; and repeated or con- 
tinuous absence without such satisfactory ex- 
cuse shall be deemed neglect of duty and suffi- 
cient ground for dismissal by the board of 
school directors; provided, however, that before 
any one is thus dismissed, an opportunity shall 
be given to be heard after reasonable notice in 
writing. 

“Satisfactory excuse” shall mean: 

1. Incapacity for the performance of duty 
on account of sickness or accident, certified to 
the Board of School Directors by any regular 
physician of reputable standing. and by the 
chief medical inspector of the district, when- 
ever the board may so demand, on forms fur- 
nished by the secretary of the board. 

2. Temporary exclusion from school by ad- 
vice of the chief medical inspector as a precau- 
tionary medsure. 

3. Death of a member of the family or of a 
near relative. 

Teachers who are unavoidably absent and with 
satisfactory excuse shall receive a compensa- 
tion for a limited period, to-wit: 

(a) <A deduction from the regular salary of 
twenty-five (25) per cent shall be made for 
each of the first ten days of such absence in 
the school year. 


(b) <A deduction from the regular salary of 
fifty (50) per cent, shall be made for each of 
the second ten days of such absence in the 
school year. 

(c) A deduction from the regular salary of 
seventy-five (75) per cent shall be made for 
each of the third ten days of such absence in 
the school year. 

(d) No compensation will be allowed for ab- 
sence in excess of a total of thirty school days 
in any one school year. 

(e) In case of death in the immediate fam- 
ily, teachers shall be allowed full pay for ab- 
sence from the date of death to the morning of 
the day following the funeral. 

(f) In case of death of a near relative re- 
siding in the same household, the same absence 
shall be allowed. 

(z) In case of death of a near relative not 
residing in the same household, teachers shall 
be allowed one day’s absence without deduction. 

Note—(Immediate family shall be construed 
to mean: “father, mother, brother, sister, hus- 
band, wife, son, daughter’’). 

(Near relative shall be construed to mean: 
“ovrandfather, grandmother, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
first cousin.’’) 

Pay in excess of the thirty days specified may 
be allowed to old teachers during a long spell 
of sickness by special action of the Board. 

The salary allowed any other employee in any 
one year may not exceed a total of two weeks 
for every year such employee spent in the ser- 
vice of the District; and when an extra janitor, 
fireman or engineer must be provided as a sub- 
stitute at the expense of the district, the salary 
allowance will cease at the end of the first two 
weeks missed. 

—Haverhill, Mass. An amendment of the 
city ordinances has been adopted providing for 
the protection of school and public property. 
The amendment reads: 

“No person shall within the hours of 6 in the 
evening until 6 in the morning enter grounds 
of a building belonging to the city of Haverhill, 
used and occupied for school purposes for the 
purpose of loitering there or shall within such 
hours loiter or remain upon such grounds oF 
their walks or the steps of such buildings.” 
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ADVERTISING 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Copyright by Frank Crane) 


world. That is not because it enables busi- 

ness people to sell more goods, not because it 
is a way to make great profits. Nothing can be really 
great for any purely dollars-and-cents reason. 

It is because, in advertising, business becomes 
vocal. When, in the course of evolution, the animal 
acquired speech and became able to utter himself, 
he had made the longest stride in development. He 
had stepped from brute to man. 

The human soul dates back to the first word. 
“In the beginning was the Word.” 

Advertisement is the utterance of human en- 
ergy. Craftsmanship is good, and industry, and 
organization, and business ability; but they are 
dumb giants until they find speech —dumb and 
dangerous. 

Business, including manufacturing, farming, 
transportation, and selling, is to the new world 
what fighting was to the old. The old world or- 
ganized only to kill, and its genius was displayed 
by great generals. Its heroes were the mighty 
killers. To them it set up its statues. 

The new world, typified by, led by America, is 


: DVERTISING is the greatest business in the 


organized to serve, to make human life richer, 
deeper, stronger, more complex and heterogeneous. 

And business is simply service. Business comes 
to itself, attains maturity and full self-expression 
only through advertising. 

Advertising is the breath of life breathed into 
the nostrils of business, by which it becomes a liv- 
ing soul. 

Thus advertising not only enlarges business; 
it radically changes the nature of business. 

By it business passes from bureaucracy and au- 
tocracy into democracy. It takes the whole people 
into its growth. It enters the veins of the common- 
wealth. It becomes a function of communal life. 

Without Advertising Comes Decay and Death. 
Nations need advertising. If they would advertise 
they would prevent war. War is the self-expression 
of dumb brute force. Advertising is the self-expres- 
sion of intelligent strength that knows how to 
speak. 

It is the something plus in advertising that is 
significant. It is this something plus that makes ad- 
vertising to business what art is to handiwork, what 
music is to feeling, what language is to the soul. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintaining the highest standards of practice in their editorial and advertising service 


Advertising and Selling 
American Architect and Architectural Electrical Record 
Review Electrical World 


American Blacksmith, Auto and Tractor Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 
Shop Engineering and Contracting 
Engineering and Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 


American Exporter 

American Funeral Director (The) 

American Hatter (The) 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 

American Printer (The) 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL (THE) 

Architectural Record (The) 

Automobile Dealer and Repairer 

Automobile Journal 

Automotive Industries 


Factory 


Foundry (The) 


Gas Age Record 


Electrical Merchandising 


Farm Implement News 
Farm Machinery—Farm Power 
Fire and Water Engineering 


Furniture Journal (The) 


Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Good Furniture Magazine 


Mining and Scientific Press 
Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner and Dyer 
National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette (The) 
Northwest Commercial Bulletin 
Northwestern Druggist 
Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly 
Oil News 

Oil Trade Journal 


Power 
Power Boating 


Bakers’ Weekly 

Boiler Maker (The) 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 

Building Supply News 

Bulletin of Pharmacy (The) 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News 

Canadian Railway and Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher (The) 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 


Daily Metal Trade 
Distribution and Warehousing 
Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 
Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 

Electric Railway Journal 


Grand Rapids Furniture Record (The) 


Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware and Metal 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine (The) 
Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly (The) 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor Age 
Implement and Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial-Arts Magazine (The) 
Inland Printer (The) 

Iron Age (The) 

Iron Trade Review (The) 


Lumber 
Lumber Trade Journal (The) 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler (The) 
Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review (The) 
Mill Supplies 


Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant Enginering 

Price Current—Grain Reporter 
Printers’ Ink 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Railway Maintenance Engineer 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signal Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 


Sanitary and Heating Engineering 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer (The) 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer (The) 

Starchroom Laundry Journal (The) 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal (The) 

Textile World 

Welding Engineer 

Woodworker (The) 
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Sanymetal Smoke Screen in the School of the Immaculate Conception, 
Bellevue, O. Ed. J. Schneider, Architect. 


Sanymetal Smoke 
Screens For Schools 


7 


metal installation pictured 


L-METAL 


screens ie schools—like the Sany- 


smoke or corridor 


above—must 


be a tight-fitting, effectively fire-proof 


partition. Sanymetal Screens fulfill these 


requirements and also present an attrac- 
tive, clean-cut appearance. Finish and 
trim are perfectly executed to the last 


joint and mitre, with concealment of all 


bolts and screws. 


Sanymetal Partitions are made, too, for toilets, 


showers, urinals, and dressing rooms. For these 
purposes Armco Rust-resisting Iron is always used, 
finished with hard baked enamel. 
noted for 


rattle-proof. 


Sanymetal is 


extra rigid construction, shake-and 


It’s the ideal material for buildings 
used by children, and tear 


And the 


where constant wear 
have repeatedly proved its durability. 
cost is moderate. 


Our catalog may help you in planning your 
next installation. 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


989 E. 64th Street 

















Trace marx U. S. REG. 
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Durability is one of the chief requi- 
sities of good plumbing fixtures. 


‘honc() Plumbing Fixtures are products of dur- 
ability in every essential. They insure lasting 
satisfaction. Designed particularly for school 
use, they are guaranteed to meet every require- 
ment and to successfully withstand the hard 
use and abuse to which all school property is 
constantly subjected. 


‘OMC() Plumbing Fixtures 
have been used in schools for 
over 45 years. 


Our experts are “always at 


will be 


glad to offer suggestions on 


your service,” and 


any and all your plumbing 


problems. 


Write us today—don’t hesi- 


tate. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Branches 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTQN, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Protect the Children With the Halsey-Taylor Sanitary 


Drinking Mound 


You ean get nothing but a cool clean drink from Halsey-Taylor drinking foun- 


tains. 


Saliva and waste drinking water, that so often find their way back to the 


source of the stream, are entirely overcome by the Halsey-Taylor scientific design 


and principle. 


To gain perfect sanitation Halsey-Taylor Drinking 
Fountains are equipped with a patented two stream side 
This device projects two streams of water 
from the side of the fountain—they rise at an angle, con- 
This converging causes a 
mechanical interference in the stream which retards the 
movement at the apex of the arc, forming the water, at 
its highest point, into a perfect drinking mound. The 
in this mound virtually hangs momentarily sus- 


jet projector. 


verging about half way up. 


water 





in the water lines. 


Modern schools everywhere are turning to 
Halsey-Taylor drinking fountains — they are se- 


pended, as it has lost its force and is starting downward, 
falling several inches clear of the source of the stream. 
The automatic control is another Halsey-Taylor fea- 
ture. The water projected from the fountain head main- 
tains an even constant pressure regardless of the pressure 
No splashing of water in the drinker’s 
face—no pools of water standing on the floor—and non- 
squirting, as the source of the stream is guarded so that 
the fingers cannot come in contact with the stream outlets. 


Note the perfect drinking 
stream—never too high— 
never too low. 


lecting them after carefully weighing the advan- 


tages of ALL fountains. 


write for full information. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 


540 North Park Ave., 
WARREN, O. 


You should know more 
about them—and the best way to do this is to 





The Fountain With the 
Perfect Drinking Stream 


and Automatic Stream Control 
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SELLING A SCHOOL BOND ISSUE. 


The illustration was used by the Duluth, 
Minnesota, board of education in a campaign 
of education preliminary to an election on the 
issuance of $500,000 in bonds for the purchase 
of school sites. It was one of the many adver- 
using methods used by the Duluth board to 
carry across to the public the problems the 
schools face. 





1922 
600% 














1922 
186% 
1900 
100% 

The man and boy at the left shows the relative 
size of the city population and high schools in 1900 
At the right, the growth of population and that of 
the high school enrollment in 1922 
with their colleagues. 








“Duluth is a growing city, and while land 
values may not increase, available sites are be- 
ing rapidly built upon” the board warned in 
pamphlets sent the voters. “Duluth should buy 
sites now to provide adequately for the future 
and thereby save money.’ 

That the schools of Duluth are land poor was 
pointed out as follows: “Every school needs at 
least 100 square feet of playground space per 
child enrolled and should have 270 feet accord- 
ing to the standard set by the National Educa- 
tion Association. Duluth’s schools average 50 
square feet of playground space per child over 
the entire city. Only eight of the forty-one 
schools have more than the minimum of 100 
square feet per child.” 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—Columbus, O.. The board will spend $10,- 
000 more for coal this year than it did last year, 
according to estimates of the building commit- 
tee. Last season the board paid $5.19 per ton 
for coal and this year the lowest bid was $6.54, 
or $1.35 a ton higher. The increase in price is 
attributed to the coal strike. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. Charges that the ma- 
jority members of the board are attempting to 
take from Supt. E. U. Graff the power to ap- 
point teachers and administrative officers which 
has been conferred on him by law, and placing 
this power in the hands of the majority faction, 
have been made following a meeting of the in- 
struction committee. The charge was made by 
Robert Fulton, attorney, who declared there is a 
general impression in Indianapolis this is being 
done. 

-~Mayor Thompson of Chicago has submitted 
three appointments to the city council to fill two 
vacancies and the expired term of one member 
of the board. The new appointees are Dr. John 
Dill Robertson, Mrs. Dorothy Ginsburg and Mrs. 
Johanna Gregg. The terms of Dr. Robertson 
and Mrs. Ginsburg are for five years while Mrs. 
Gregg will serve until next May. The original 
intention of Mayor Thompson to appoint a new 
board was abandoned after three of the old 
members of the board had refused to resign 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The office of assistant 
to the superintendent, the seven district super- 
intendents and ten other positions, principally 


those in supervising departments, have been 
abolished by the board of education. 

In place of the assistant and the seven district 
superintendents, the board has created three 
assistant superintendencies, thus decreasing the 
supervisory force by five. One of the superin- 
tendents will be placed in charge of the busi- 
ness administration and the others are to be 
known as instructional superintendents. One 
of the instructional superintendents will have 
charge of the high schools and the departmental 
grades, and another will have charge of the 
supervision of the grades from the sixth down. 
The changes have been made with a view of 
making the instruction methods more uniform 
and eliminating unnecessary positions. 

Among the other positions abolished are: 
assistant director of the art department, super- 
visor of project work in manual training; thrift 
director; school lunch director; music apprecia- 
tion and vocational music; stenographer of the 
art department. 


—Louisville, Ky. In order to retain Supt. Z. 
E. Scott, the round table recently recommended 
to member-clubs that a fund of $15,000 be 
raised with which to augment the salary of the 
superintendent $5,000 a year for the next three 
years, making a total of $10,000. A resolution 
was adopted endorsing a permanent endowment 
fund of $100,000, the interest from which is to 
be applied on the salary of the superintendent. 


—Cleveland, O. The board has materially re- 
duced the number of employees in the directors’ 
and architects’ office, with the elimination of 28 
positions which formerly paid a total of $28,- 
915 a year. The reduction in force is attributed 
to the completion of the greater part of the 
$15,000,000 building program. 


—-According to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Masachusetts, school boards are 
independent in the fixing of salaries for teach- 
ers and are not limited by appropriations made 
by city councils. The decision was given in the 
case of the mayor and taxpayers of Springfield, 
who asked the court to restrain the school board 
from diverting money for purposes other than 
those specified in the appropriation made by the 
city council. In making up its budget for 1921, 


the city council reduced the appropriation 
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HAMTRAMCK HIGH SCHOOL 
HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 
GEORGE J. HAAS, DETROIT, ARCHITECT. | 








HEATED AND VENTILATED BY 


The Oldest Heating Method Now Perfected To Be the 


Write for Details and Name of Nearest Branch 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


sought by the school board, eliminating summer 
schools and kindergartens. 

—Rockford, lil. The failure of the board of 
education to reappoint the nurses and doctors 
of the public schools for next year has aroused 
a storm of protest from principals, teachers and 
parents who hold that the health work must 
continue during the next year. The work of 
the school nurses has met with the heartiest 
approval of every principal and stories could be 
told of the good work accomplished in develop- 
ing health habits among children, detecting con- 
tagious diseases, improving home conditions, 
caring for anemic children and correcting physi- 
cal defects. Each principal, without exception, 
has been in favor of the retention of the nurses 
and the continuance of the present plan of 
health supervision. 

—Mayor Breidenbach of Newark, N. J., has 
announced the appointment of the new board of 
nine members which has been created under the 
reorganization law passed by the last legisla- 
ture. Of the nine appointees, three were mem- 
bers of the old board. The new members are 
J. Henry Bacheller, Thomas L. R. Crooks, Peter 
Cavicchia, Miss J. Isabelle Sims, Joseph M. 
Byrne and Harold S. Rothschild. 

The special citizens committee appointed to 
study the financial controversy at Springfieid, 
Mass., has recommended a continuance of the 
present system with relation to school appro- 
priations. Under the existing system, a budget 
is framed by the mayor with power in the com- 
mon council to decrease but not to increase any 
of the items. The committee in its report prac- 
tically endorses the position taken by the mayor 
in the controversy last winter and holds to the 
opinion that the school board should not be 
given the sole power in determining the aniount 
to be expended for the support of the public 
schools. It is pointed out that the amount which 
a city may afford to appropriate depends not 
only on the needs of any department and the 
cost of supplying those needs, but also on the 
needs of every other department of the city gov- 
ernment. The total income available in the case 
of a city means the height to which a tax rate 
may wisely be carried. 

—Cleveland, O. The school board has abolished 
28 vacated positions in the architect’s and direc- 











Most Modern and Efficient System. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





tor’s offices with a saving of $28,915 a year. 
The architect’s payroll has been decreased from 
130 employees to 118. The reduction in em- 
ployees is attributed to the completion of the 
greater part of the $15,000,000 building program 
and to the desire to reduce board expenses in the 
matter of payroll. 

Salt Lake, Utah. Retrenchment in the pub- 
lic schools of the state this year under the 
economy program launched by state school offi- 
cials has saved the taxpayers about $1,000,000, 
according to State Supt. C. N. Jensen. In Salt 
Lake, alone, preliminary estimates indicated a 
saving of about $250,000, while the Jordan dis- 
trict will spent $100,000 less this year than in 


1921-22. In two of the large counties, over 


$400,000 in reductions has been made. The 
average saving throughout the state is esti- 
mated at from ten to twelve per cent. 

The economies have been brought about 


through reductions in the number of teachers, 
increases in the sizes of classes, the employment 
of few supervisors and the elimination of non- 
essential subjects. 

—Buckley, Wash. The school board has re- 
organized for the year with the reelection of 
President J. H. Sheets and Secretary A. M. 
Bryant. Mr. C. A. Harmony has been appointed 
to succeed F. W. France. 

New York, N. Y. Acting upon the author- 
ity given him by the board of education, Presi- 
dent George J. Ryan has taken steps toward a 
very complete investigation into the financial 
and building activities of the board. 

The study of the building bureau is already 
under way. Not only will plans for new 
buildings be studied, but the progress made in 
getting the building program under way and the 
organization of the present building bureau will 
be given speeial attention. It is planned to ex- 
pedite the erection of new buildings by enlist- 
ing the aid of outside architects in the prepara- 
tion of plans and in the supervision of the erec- 
tion of new structures. Mr. Henry Barrett 
Crosby, Manhattan, has been retained to make 
the study of the building bureau. 

—Chicago, Ill. Dr. John D. Robertson, former 
health commissioner for the city, on July 12th, 
was installed as president of the school board, 





succeeding Edwin S. Davis. Dr. Robertson’s re- 
marks in accepting the chair were general and 
enunciated no detailed platform. Mr. Davis in 
surrendering his position at the head of the 
board, gave high praise to the candidate but 
seized the opportunity to take a few digs at 
his chief critics on the board. 

Two other new trustees appointed at the same 
time as Dr. Robertson, Mrs. Dorothy Ginsberg, 
who fills the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of G. B. Arnold, and Mrs. Johanna Gregg, who 
takes the place of Mrs. Thornton, were seated 
and voted in the election. 

Timber Lake, S. D. The board has in- 
stalled a system of purchase blanks, order 
blanks and other helpful material to aid the 
clerk in keeping an accurate account of school 
purchases. The board has been urged to place 
the purchase of supplies and equipment on 4 
wholesale rather than retail basis as is now the 
case. 

Muskogee, Okla. Members of the school 
board have expressed their disapproval of ad- 
vertising in school books. The board has offi- 
cially refused to accept an offer of book covers 
bearing advertisements. 

The Indianapolis board of school commis- 
sioners has voted to abolish the City Normal 
School, which has been in existence 55 years and 
which has graduated hundreds of young women. 
The payment of city school funds for the opera- 
tion of the school has been declared illegal by 
U. S. Lesh, attorney general. 

Suit has been brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Kansas against Miss Lor- 
raine E. Wooster, state superintendent of 
schools to compel her to hold the records, files 
and documents of the state board of education 
available for the use of that body. Miss 
Wooster is charged with preventing Mr. C. H. 
Miller, from assuming the office of director of 
vocational education of the state, of preventing 
the board from meeting and of holding up the 
certification of certain teachers. The suit will 
seek to determine whether Miss Wooster may 
revoke certificates, whether the board has au- 
thority to make rules on certificates, etc. 

The trouble is in part due to Miss Wooster’s 
determination to prevent teachers from smoking 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Though the Johnson Pneumatic 
System of Temperature Regulation 


satisfactorily serves its users, The 
Johnson Service Company is never 
satisfied with its products. While 
always providing the very best poss- 
ible, search for the probably better is 
constantly conducted. Improve- 
ments are even made where not 
essentially necessary; but desired by 
this company, required for the fur- 
ther advance toward perfection: both 
in the apparatus itself and the service 
to the user. This principle and prac- 
tice have been followed during the 
company's entire thirty-seven years. 
And Johnson customers benefit. 
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Such Toilet Partitions 
Stay Clean 


Don't put up with defaced toilet partitions. 
Vitrolite will not take pencil markings of any 
kind. The snowy-white appearance of lVitrolite 
is easily preserved by washing it with soap and 
water. Being harder than marble, it is ad- 


mirable for schoolhouse use, 


Vitrolite will not stain—it stays pure white, 
giving an ever present atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness. 

We are always pleased to confer, without obli- 
gation, with parties interested in Vitrolite 1n- 
stallation. Write for the name of nearest 


representatiy e. 


The Vitrolite Company 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - Chicago 


Specify 
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For Schools — 


Haas Automatic Pressure 
Tank Closets are designed 
especially for installation 
in public and semi-public 
buildings. Their unusual- 
ly sturdy construction in- 
sures long and dependable 
service under the hardest 
usage. 


Economy of Water 


Their automatic seat action in- 
sures flushing positively, - some- 
thing which is never assured with 
manually operated closets in pub- 
lic or semi-public buildings. Tank 
capacities assure thorough flush- 
ing without waste, and each closet 
in a battery of any desired num- 
ber, fed from the same line, will 
Hush independently of the other 
and regardless of momentary vari- 
ations in water pressure. 

Haas seat-action closets operate 
over any staple size or style of 
bowl. Write today for complete 
Haas catalog giving full specif- 
cations of all Haas products. 


Philip Haas Company 
131 Webster St. Dayton, Ohio 


HAAS 


Flush Valves and Water Closets 
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EIMTEEL 


Compartments 


ALLSTEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 


WEISTEEL Compartments are of rigid 
steel construction. Because of their sim- 
plicity of design, and ease of installation 
WEISTEEL Compartments are most sat- 
isfactory for school toilets, showers and 
dressing rooms. 




















embodied in the construction. 





ECONOMY—WEISTEEL Compartments are economical because of their permanency. They can- 
— be defaced or destroyed, and as all doors, hinges and hardware are furnished the first cost is the 
only one. 

SANITARY—All unnecessary joints, unsightly screws and bolts have been eliminated. The parts 
are so designed that dirt or water cannot collect on them. 

ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE—WEISTEEL Compartments are finished in olive green or light 
grey and with the neat method of installation they harmonize with the most elaborate or simple archi- 


The Superiority of WEISTEEL Com- 
partments is due to the special features 


tectural scheme. 





New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave 
Chicago, t11., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg 
Boston, Mass., 24 Milk. St 
Cleveland, 0., Union Bldg 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. O 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co 
Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C 
Omaha, Neb., Mr. J. T. Kelley 
Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209% Main St 
Wichita, Kang., Concrete Prod., Caldwell Murdock Blig 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Raab, News Bldg 
Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins P! 
Toronto, Can., Ltd., 34 Adelaide St., W 
Toledo, O., Summit and Sandusky | 
Sts 
Detroit, 
Rochester, 
Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


Dwan, Citizens Natl. Bank 
Box No. 145 
101 Jacobson Bldg 
Grant 

Farnam Bldg 


Porcelain Prods 
Building Products Co 
Mich., Detroit Fire 
ms Ves 


Door Co Time 
& Cement Co 


Bank Bldg 


Amer. Clay Insurance 
& Rivas 


Houston Co., 


Atlantic Natl. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg 














Wichita, Kansas. 
Archts. 


James Allison School, 
Lorentz Schmidt & Co., 


Specify WEISTEEL COMPART- 
MENTS for your school. 


Write for Booklet. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory and General Office 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 











(Concluded from Page 98) 
or dancing and tp her revocation of licenses be- 
cause of these offenses. 

Seattle, Wash. The tax reduction council 
has adopted a resolution urging the dismissal 
of non-resident teachers and school employes. 
It is estimated that 200 teachers from outside 
Seattle are employed in the local schools. 

-Akron, O. The board has ruled that teach- 
ers who reach the age of 70 years must retire 
after September, 1923. The action was taken 
following a discussion of the efficiency of a 70- 
year-old principal who sought and was given 
another year of service. 

_—South Portland, Me. Women who are mar- 
ried and those who may in the future marry will 
not be appointed as teachers, according to a 
new rule of the board. Married women at pres- 
ent employed are not affected by the ruling. 

Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger of New York City 
has asked for 200 additional high school teach- 
ers for the next school year. The request was 
preliminary to a demand soon to be made for an 
appropriation to cover the proposed jncrease in 
teacher personnel and for further appropria- 
tions to take care of an expected increase of 
9,000 seats next September. 

It is estimated that the enrollment in high 
schools for the next year will exceed 100,000 
and that a situation almost identical to that 
prevailing at the beginning of the last semester 
will face the board. The growth in registration 
has been too rapid for the city and a number of 
additional schools will be required to meet the 
problem. 

—Gloucester City, N. J. The board has ruled 
that married teachers be given no increases in 
salary. The purpose of the rule is to discour- 
age married women from holding teaching posi- 
ions to the detriment of the single women. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The board has passed a 
rule providing that any teacher who marries af- 
ter signing a contract automatically loses her 
Position. Married teachers at present em- 
ployed are not affected by the rule. 
; ‘ J. niladelphia, Pa. After two years’ efforts 

)Torm a public school council, a vote recently 
taken by the teaching force has defeated the 
Proposed constitution. The rejection of the 
Constitution is attributed partly to the apathy 
of one-third of the teaching force. 






















North Reading, Mass. Beginning next fall, 


the schoo] system will be supervised from the 
adjoining town of Reading, under Supt. A. L. 
Sanford. For a number of years the town has 
been: part of a school district with Dracut many 
miles away. 

—New Bedford, Mass. The double-session 
plan has been inaugurated in the high school for 
the next term. The first session will open at 
8:30 and close at 12:30, while the afternoon ses- 
sion will open at 1:00 and close at 4:35. 

The short afternoon and four-period program 
will be used for the first term from September 
to January, in order to make the transition 
gradual to the longer afternoon of five periods. 

—East St.-Louis, Ill. For the first time in 
the history of the schools, a vacation school will 
be conducted in the high school for the benefit 
of pupils who desire to profitably employ their 


time. Vaacation schools are also conducted in 
four grade schools. 

-Portsmouth, N. H. The high schools of 
Portsmouth and Lawrence have enforced the 


rule that boys must wear their coats in the 
schoolroom. Those who violate the rule are dis- 
ciplined. 

—Nashville, Tenn. The adoption of the all- 
year school plan has been proposed by the board 
of education. The idea is fostered by Supt. H. 
C. Weber and is approved by the instruction 
committee and the teachers and local civic 
bodies. The several advantages of the plan 
have been pointed out by Supt. Weber, who be- 
lieves there will be a distinct gain to the stu- 
dents, to the teachers and to the city if the new 
plan is inaugurated. 

The Supreme court of Rhode Island has de- 
clared the veto by Governor San Souci of the 
Peck educational measure to be null and void. 
The court held that the action to disapprove the 
bill had been taken two days after the measure 
became a law. The decision has encouraged the 
state officials to proceed with the preparations 
for putting the law into immediate operation. 

-Hammond, Ind. In order to prevent the 
diverting of tuition money to outside cities, the 
school board has recently ordered that students 
of the Robertsdale district continue their high 
school education in the industrial High School 
at Hammond. 


It was pointed out that more than $9,000 was 
paid to the town of Whiting last year for tui- 
tions of Hammond children who live in the lake 
front district of Robertsdale. These students 
received their education for the first two years 
in- the Franklin school and were then sent to 
Whiting to complete the remaining two years. 
The students will be transported in busses to the 
high school at much less ¢ost than their tui- 
tion was costing the school city, and with equal 
convenience to the students themselves. 

-Suits aggregating $175,000 to recover 
losses sustained by building contractors during 
the war were recently filed in the Superior Court 
of Chicago against the board of education by 
attorneys for the contractors. The contractors 
who were awarded bids for the construction of 
schools during the war period and before, suf- 
fered heavy losses by reason of strikes and in- 
creases in wages and material prices. 

-Higher standards in scholarship, adminis- 
tration and supervision for county school super- 
intendents have been adopted by the Kentucky 
State Board of Education. The standards which 
became effective July first, require that appli- 
cants for the position must be 24 years of age, 
must possess specific scholarship certificates, 
must pass a state board examination, and must 
have had at least five years’ experience as super- 
intendent, supervisor or teacher. The super- 
intendents’ certificate is valid for four years 
and is renewable for four-year periods upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence of suc- 
cessful experience, professional spirit and addi- 
tional preparation. 

-Boston, Mass. Teachers in the schools will 
have eleven pay days for the school term 
1922-23 as a result of action recently taken by 
the school board. The additional pay will be in 
September, so that teachers will not be obliged 
to wait until October for their first payment. 
This action is expected to settle, temporarily, 
the controversy over the ten-payment and 
twelve-payment plans. 

Timber Lake, S. D. The school board hav- 
ing deemed it important to have a uniform 
grading system in use throughout the independ- 
ent school district has introduced a system 
based on the Thorndike normal probability 
curve. Under “A” near genius, or superior, 
















































































No. C-92 
Rundle-Spence 
“Vertico-Slant” 
Drinking Fountain 
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HA a 


3 Ean Cool Re 
> Drink 


A cool, refreshing drink, especially if taken froma 
/ Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain, 
, is indeed, to be enjoyed. The water comes bubbli 

es up, as cool, clear and inviting as from a sparkling 
; forest spring—and the pupils can drink to their 
heart’s content with absolute assurance of safety— 
for the patented design and construction of the 
Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain 
absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina. 


tion. 


Note the construction of the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountain. 


It has no hood on which the corner of the mouth 


can rest—LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZZLE—no filth col- 
lecting crevices that are impossible to clean—but is neat in appear- 
ance and absolutely sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


Catalog furnished on request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 Second Street : 


Ae 


about three per cent of the pupils fall into this 
group; under “B” superior student, about 22 
per cent; under “C” average work, about fifty 
per cent; under “D” below average, 22 per cent, 
and under “F” failure, three per cent. After 
one year of successful trial it has proven to be 
a reliable ssytem. It is. pointed out that all 
teachers’ grades are very nearly uniform. 

—More than three thousand members of this 
year’s graduating classes in the New York City 
elementary schools will attend night sessions 
this fall, according to estimates of the school 
authorities. More than three hundred evening, 
high, trade and continuation schools were rep- 
resented at a meeting held under the direction 
of Supt. Ettinger for the purpose of presenting 
the advantages of evening high school attend- 
ance. Considerably more than half of the stu- 
dents present were interested to the extent of 
signing up for classes. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

—Mr. Howard Pinkerton has been elected 
secretary of the school board of Granite City, 
Ill., succeeding John \Kleinschmidt. 

—Mr. Enoch E. Engdahl, president of the 
board at Spokane, Wash., was instantly killed 
in an automobile accident near Colfax, on May 
26th. 

—Mr. Robert Wilson has been elected secre- 
tary of the board at Spokane, Wash. Mr. F. J. 
Williamson has been retained as superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. 


—Dr. J. M. Withrow. for many years presi- | 


dent of the Cincinnati board of education, was 
given an honorary degree of L.L.D.., by Miami 
University on June 12th. The honor was 
awarded in recognition of Dr. Withrow’s ser- 
vice to the University, of whose board of trus- 
tees he has long been a member and for his ser- 
vice to education, and for his contributions to 
the promotion of community health. 

—Mr. Henry L. Wolfner for some years a 
prominent member of the St. Louis board of 
education, has resigned. 

—Superintendent of School Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder of New York City, after a conference 
with the school officials, has consented to re- 
main as the supervisor of school building work. 
Mr. Snyder will take a vacation of several 


months traveling through the New England 
states. 

Upon Mr. Snyder’s return in the late fall, the 
building department will be reorganized, with 
the relegation of much of the office work to 
subordinates. Mr. Snyder will give his entire 
time to the supervision of the planning and 
construction of buildings in connection with the 
rather extensive building program which the 
board is carrying forward. 

—Mr. F. F. Martin, business manager of the 
school board at Pasadena, Calif., has been re- 
elected for the school year 1922-23 at the same 
salary. 

—Mr. H. C. Gerlach, Jr., Mankato, Minn., has 
joined his father in the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of H. C. Gerlach & Son. 
The younger Mr. Gerlach is a graduate, in 
architecture, of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Magill Leaves N. E. A. 

Mr. Hugh Magill, during the past two and a 
half years field secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has announced his resigna- 
tion. Mr. Magill, on June 22, was elected exe- 
cutive secretary of the International Sunday 
School Union, at an annual salary of $8,000. 

Mr. Magill is a native of Auburn, IIl., and 
has been engaged in educational work since 
his graduation from college, except for a period 
of three years, during which he served as secre- 
tary of the Illinois Centennial Celebration Com- 
mittee. He has been principal at Auburn and 
Princeton, Ill., and from 1913 to 1917 was super- 
intendent of schools at Springfield. He is the 
author of the [Illinois woman suffrage law. In 
his connection with the N. E. A. he was entirely 
in charge of the promotion of the Towner- 
Sterling bill for federal aid to education. 


SCORE CARD FOR CLASSIFYING ELE- 
‘MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The Indiana Education Department has issued 
a classification sheet and score card which has 
for its purpose the placing of means within the 
hands of local school officials and others inter- 
ested in good schools, through which they may 
help to raise the schools to a higher standard. 
The new classification sheet applies to all town, 
city and county superintendencies and provides 
for the rating of schools on the basis of school 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ground, building construction, heating and venti- 
lation, equipment, length of school term, teacher, 
supervision, and janitor service. 

The new rules which become effective in Sep- 
tember, 1922, are based upon a law passed in 
1921, which gave the state board of education 
authority to classify elementary schools and to 
make the school superintendents cooperating 
agents of the state school inspectors. The av- 
thority given the state board in bringing about 
classification of schools is permissive and not 
compulsory in character, since the local school 
officials and taxpayers of the several commun- 
ities are expected to take the initiative in pro- 
moting the means for raising school standards. 

The classification of elementary schools is made 
by the state board on the recommendation of 
the elementary and high school inspectors, from 
inspections or from reports from assistants, or 
from the local superintendents who act as the 
cooperating agents for the respective school 
units. The state board also issues the certifi- 
cates of classification after the local school units 
have complied with the regulations. ; 

Under the plan of classification and rating, 
any school which is given a rating of 90 or 
higher, will be known as a school of the first 
class, a school given a rating of 75 or higher 
but below 90, will be known as a school of the 
second class, and the third class will be com- 
posed of those failing to reach the requirements 
of the first or second class. Certain specific re- 
quirements are compulsory for all schools of the 
first and second classes, while schools receiving 
state aid are expected to score fifty points in- 
cluding all points starred in the score sheet. Ele- 
mentary grades which are in the same building 
each item listed under the eight sections and the 
with the high school. All schools are rated on 4 
basis of one hundred points. 

The score card gives the details for scoring 
item listed under the eight sections and the 
amount of the score for each item. 


—Thomas Sanderson of Boston, Mass, has 
been appointed principal of the high school in 
Framingham, succeeding Lyman Allen resign 

—Dr. A. H. Sutherland has resigned as reé- 
search director of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


| Architects Plumbing Contractors | 
} GRIFFITH & GOODRICH J. W. MARTIN & CO., 1} 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| American people is its love of children. 
For them—nothing but the best. 


| One of the finest characteristics of the 
To anyone who knows this quality 
of Americanism, there is significance 
in the fact that so many schools 
are equipped with Clow plumbing 


throughout. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Offices in the Principal Cities 
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WOLFF Quality 
Plumbing 


— 








N specifying the plumbing 

fixtures which go into 
school buildings, the school 
board and architect naturally 
look forward to the time when 
the new swimming pool, like 
the “old swimmin’ hole,” shall 
have given its measure of 
pleasure and health to thou- 
sands of young people. Time 
is the test which brings out the en- 
during quality of Wolff Plumbing. The 
one all-sufficient reason for specifying 
Wolff lavatories, toilets, showers, wall 
cuspidors, etc., is the long list of satisfac- 
tory Wolff installations now giving extra- 
ordinary service in school buildings all 
over the country. 


WOLFF 


Wolff vitreous china 
recess wall cuspidor. 
Non- splash rim. 
Nickel plated plug 
and bee-hive straimer. 
Concealed compres- 
sion loose key stop in 
wall over center of 
fixture. 









































Sanitary Chicago 
Enamelware Buffalo 
Potteryware Dallas 
Brass Goods Omaha 
St. Louis 
Range Hammond 
Boilers Cincinnati 
Marble Denver 


Makers of Quality Plumbing since 1855 
Branch or Distributor at Every Central Point 








The presence of Wolff Quality Plumbing in a structure implies 


quality construction throughout 
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This Is the Speakman Mixometer That Has With- 
stood the Test of School Use for Years 


You possibly know of this Mixometer. If you | 
don’t, we'll be glad of an opportunity to tell you 

all about it; also to give you the names of some 
of the schools where Mixometers, concealed and 
exposed types, have been installed for several 


years. 
Water economy is a factor of | 
SPEAKMAN Showers. 

With the Mixometer, Lock-shield Controlling 


Stops and a hidden control in the shower head, 
you have many means of keeping the volume of 
water at the economy point. 

We will be pleased to answer correspondence or 
take up in any way the question of showers. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


_ SPEAKMAN SHOWERS | 
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Twentieth Century Drinking Fountains 


For the New School Year 


B E sure that your sanitary 


a ee drinking equipment is 
Enameled Fountain ready for the opening of school. 
_ By taking proper steps now the 
Le \ dangers arising fram improper 
; # \ drinking conditions can be 


avoided and the health of chil- 
dren and teachers safeguarded. 
Twentieth Century Fountains 
combine perfect sanitation with 
sturdy construction and attrac- 
tive design. Send for our new 
catalog giving full descriptions 
and prices. 








. Address Dept. B. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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methods of manufacture. 


steel lockers. 











DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS— 


To make steel lockers as Durand makes them requires the 
best thought and skill of an organization which has spe- 
cialized on steel lockers and racks for years. 


It requires designers to whom no effort seems too great 
that will effect improvement. 


It requires steel specially rolled, machinery specially de- 
signed to work it, and workmen specially trained in Durand 


Only careful examination of a Durand Steel Locker, inside 
and out, will reveal all the points which go to make up its 
superiority in strength, simplicity, and sanitary qualities. 
It will pay you to investigate and compare before buying 


Send for catalogs of lockers or shelving. Consult 
with us regarding specifications, 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1821 Park Row Bldg., New York City 


prices, etc. 


1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 














PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


Henry F. Vaughan, Commissioner of Health. 

During the school year 1921-22 the Depart- 
ment of Health of Detroit, Michigan, made a 
special effort to study the prevalence of physical 
defects among school children. To do this it 
was necessary to reorganize the plan of medical 
inspection. Formerly there were physicians 
each assigned to a group of three or four 
schools. All types of health work, diagnosis of 
contagion, immunization and examinations for 
physical defects were carried on by each physi- 
clan within his own district. 

With forty or more men reporting physical 
defects, the differences in opinion and method 
of reporting masked the real prevalence of de- 
fects, making it impossible to compare one 
school or one district with another. Under the 
new plan the work was specialized, one group of 
men doing all diagnostic work, another all im- 
munization work and a third group all physical 
examinations. The examinations are in the 
hands of four teams of three men each, each 
team doing all the examinations within its sec- 
tion of the city. The examination itself is spe- 
clalized so that one man does heart and lungs, 
another vision and hearing, and a third nose, 
throat, etc. In the past year, just four men, 
one on each team, have reported on tonsils, 
whereas formerly the reports came from forty 
men. The results of the change have permitted 
uniformity in reporting, which makes the re- 
sults in one school or district comparable with 
those of another. 

Since October, 1921, there were examined 10,- 
000 children with fifteen per cent or more under 
Weight; 22,000 children of the first grade; 14,- 
000 children of the fifth grade, and 12,000 
casuals, or children of other grades recom- 
mended by nurse, principal or teacher for some 
Specific defect. 

The percentage of children with each defect 
among 8,887 underweights was as follows: 

Defect Per cent 


Tonsils enlarged or infected.......... 50.8 
Sy elie ree > 22.7 
ay Viele, 15.) se siee adéacen ch 9.3 
Mouth DrORGHERM 6625 cic beoss Ukseks 9.2 


Anemic 
Heart—abnormal 
Lungs—abnormal|] 
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Enlarged anterior cervical glands...... 1 
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At least one or more physical defects were 
found among 6,662, or 74.9 per cent of the total. 
This left 2,225 children or 25.1 per cent with 
no outstanding physical defect. 

The classification of 4,983 underweight chil- 
dren with respect to age shows that many de- 
fects exist at the time of entering school. Some 
diminish as the child grows older; others, such 
as vision, increase. 

The classification of 6,351 underweight chil- 
dren by nativity of the father reveals signifi- 
cant racial differences. In the four instances il- 
lustrated, the children of native born parents 
showed defects less numerous than the average 
of all groups combined. The Russians showed 
the highest prevalence of defects of vision. 
They were lowest in tonsillar defects, relatively 


high in anemia, and low in dental defects. The 
Poles had few vision defects but were badly 
off as regards dental defects. There were 
many cases of anemia and bad tonsils. The 
Germans had bad teeth but there were few 


with vision defects. The Italians had relatively 
good teeth but showed many defects in the other 
groups. 

The analysis of the condition furnished some 
interesting material and made it possible for 
the health department to acquaint themselves 
with the problems of school health and to ar- 
range the work so as to meet the needs of the 
situation. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


-Bennington, Vt. The first and only dental 
clinic in connection with a school department 
in the state of Vermont is now in regular opera- 
tion at Bennington. A room has been provided 
and redecorated in one of the elementary build- 
ings. The clinic is open to children who cannot 
afford to pay for dental work and local dentists 


give their time in rotation. Next September 
careful examinations of the teeth of children 
will be made so that they may be treated either 
as free patients of the clinic, or as regular pa- 
tients at the offices of the dentists. 

A comprehensive child health program for 
safeguarding the health of mothers, infants and 
school children of the country is to be put into 
operation by the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and the Child Health Organization of 
America at Washington, D. C. The program 
will comprise the safeguarding of the mother, 
laying a health foundation for children in their 
early years, and the formation of health habits 
in school children. 

The Commonwealth Fund has offered to fi- 
nance a thorough health program in three typi- 
cal cities for a period of five years. The gen- 
eral qualifications of the first city to be selected 
are that it should be from 15,000 to 25,000 in 
population with an infant mortality of approxi- 
mately 100 per 1,000 live births, or greater. 

It is planned to’select the first city from the 
upper half of the Mississippi Valley region. 
Two other cities will be selected in other sec- 
tions of the country after the work has been 
well started. 

A joint committee of nine persons has been 
appointed to have charge of the general policies 
and plans connected with the program. Mr. 
Barry C. Smith is chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Philip Van Ingen, treasurer and Mr.Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, executive secretary. 

It is planned to develop the work so as to en- 
list the cooperation of physicians, public health 
nurses, school nurses, and individuals and agen- 
cies interested in health and child welfare in the 
designated communities. The interest and co- 
operation of teachers in the school health pro- 
gram is encouraged as a vital necessity to the 
success of the undertaking. 

With the idea of encouraging high school 
pupils to complete their courses and graduate, 
the board of education of Port Washington, N. 
Y., has awarded two $400 scholarships this year 
and hereafter to pupils who stand highest in 
scholarship, service to the school, and character. 
There is a scholarship to New York University 
worth $1,300 available this year. 
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Temperature and Humidity in Classrooms 


(Concluded 


evaporation with a consequent rapid lowering 
of the body temperature. 

It is evident, therefore, that in considering 
body comfort it is necessary to consider all 
three of these factors, temperature, air move- 
ment, and relative humidity. It is not enough 
to state merely that a temperature of sixty-eight 
degrees is a comfortable room temperature; it 
may be too warm or it may be too cool, depend- 
ent upon the other two factors. 

How Heat Is Transmitted. 

Heat can be transmitted in three ways: by 
conduction, by convection, and by radiation. 
The amount of heat transmitted from the body 
by radiation and by conduction is so small it 
may be disregarded. 

Heat is given up to the air by the body first 
in the lungs, second on the surface. When air 
is drawn into the lungs its temperature and its 
humidity are below saturation. When it is 
exhaled from the lungs it is nearly at body 
temperature and nearly saturated with moisture. 
This means that the body has given up heat to 
this air in the lungs, first in warming, and 
second in evaporating moisture from the sur- 
face of the air passages and lung tissues. 

The amount of heat so given up varies with 
the original air condition of course, but as an 
average it may be stated that three per cent of 
the total heat dissipation by the body is ac- 
counted for in warming the air in the lungs, 
and seven per cent in evaporating moisture 
from the air passages and lung tissues. Dis- 
regarding radiation and conduction from the 
body, therefore, the balance of the heat dissipa- 
tion must be taken care of by heat losses from 
the surface of the skin. The body is enveloped 
in a layer of air lying next to the surface, which 
if not removed would soon attain body tempera- 
ture and would soon become saturated with 
moisture due to evaporation from the skin. 

If this condition ever arose, the body would 
be insulated in a layer of air to which it would 
be impossible for it to dissipate any more heat, 
and as a result the body temperature would rise 
until death occurred. Fortunately, however, 
there is a constant air movement about the body 
from one cause or another which provides a con- 
stant air change. The new air taking the place 
of the old must be at such a temperature and 
such a humidity that the body is able to give 
up heat to it. 

What is Relative Humidity? 

Humidity is considered either as relative 
humidity or as absolute humidity. By rela- 
tive humidity is meant the amount of moisture 
in a cubic foot of air as compared with the 
amount that cubic foot of air is capable of hold- 
ing. By absolute htimidity is meant the actual 
weight of the moisture in the air. 

We are conditioning and handling in this way 
approximately ten million cubic feet of air in 
the Chicago public-school system every minute 
from seven o’clock in the morning until three 
o’clock in the afternoon every day of the heat- 
ing season; that means a total of twenty-six 
million grains of moisture must be added every 
minute under the conditions outlined. 

Approximately one million, five hundred 
thousand grains of moisture are discharged 
every minute from the lungs of the four hun- 
dred thousand public school children; that 
leaves about three thousand, five hundred 
pounds of water vapor that must be added to 
the air in the ventilating system by other 
means. This is but one of the jobs of the 
engineer-custodian at a school building. 

The conditioning of this volume of air re- 
quires the combustion of a great deal of fuel— 
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RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
approximately one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons every season— but if the conditions in our 
classrooms are healthful, I believe the money 
spent in this way is money very well spent. I 
know that the air conditions in our schoolrooms 
are far superior to those in the average home or 
steam heated apartment. 

We attempt to maintain a temperature of 
sixty-eight degrees with a relative humidity of 
forty per cent in our classrooms during the 
winter season. There has been some question 
raised a& to why we have established this temp- 
erature and relative humidity as a standard. 

A number of years ago John W. Shepherd, 
Assistant Principal of the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, conducted a series of experiments and tests, 
using as subjects a large number of pupils of 
the beginning high school age. <A _ standard 
Chicago classroom was used in conducting the 
experiments, and usual classroom work was 
done throughout the period of the tests. 
Temperature and relative humidity were varied, 
the different subjects indicating at what points 
they felt too cold, at what points they felt too 
warm, and at what points they felt comfortable. 
These points were plotted on cross section 
paper, and a curve drawn through the average 
of the points indicating the condition too warm, 
a similar curve indicating the condition too 
cold, and a third curve midway between the 
other two indicating an average condition of 
comfort. These curves are reproduced at Chart 
No. 1. Note that under winter conditions with 
the ordinary winter clothing worn and ordinary 
classroom work being done, the average comfort 
curve crosses the forty per cent relative humid- 
ity line at a point opposite a temperature of 
sixty-eight degrees dry bulb. This comfort 
curve shows that the temperature must be in 
creased with a decrease in the relative humidity, 
and vice versa. 

The demonstrations showed too that it is im- 
possible to have an agreement among any group 
of persons upon just what temperature and 
what relative humidity are the most comfort- 
able; some of the subjects want a temperature 
warmer than that indicated by the comfort 
curve while some others a temperature lower. 
It is, of course, impossible to carry 48 different 
temperatures in a classroom to accommodate the 
48 different occupants. 

We are compelled to carry a temperature 
which seems to be most agreeable to the greatest 
number. It is evident, therefore, that no matter 
what temperature or relative humidity is carried 
in a classroom some in the room will not be 
satisfied with it. 

How To Determine Humidity. 

A number of school principals have asked 
how they can determine the relative humidity 
in their school building. They are not satis- 
fied with the statement of the engineer that the 
relative humidity is forty per cent; they want 
to be shown or to be put in a position where 
they can determine it for themselves. 

Unfortunately there is no direct reading in- 





strument on the market for this purpose which 
can be depended upon. The sling psychromete; 
consisting of two thermometers, the bulb of ong 
being covered with moist wicking, the bulb of 
the other being dry, is the most accurate jp. 
strument for testing relative humidity and is, 
in fact, the only instrument that can be de. 
pended upon. To use the sling psychrometer jt 
is whirled in the air a few moments and the 
reading of the wet bulb and dry bulb thermom. 
eters noted; the difference in the reading of 
these two thermometers determines the relatiye 
humidity. 

Relative humidity tables which were origin- 
ally prepared by the United States Government 
are used in conjunction with the sling pay. 
chrometer, and from these tables the relative 
humidity corresponding to each degree differ- 
ence in reading between the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers at each dry bulb temperature can 
be obtained. 

Of course it is possible to purchase indicating 
hygrometers in a department store at the same 
counter that home barometers are sold, at prices 
from one dollar each up. There is no objee- 
tion to any principal buying these instruments 
if they are bought for the purpose of taking 
them apart to see how they are constructed, but 
if they *are purchased for the purpose of check- 
ing up the relative humidity in the classrooms, 
money spent in that way will be wasted because 
of the frequent setting and calibrating which 
these hygrometers require in order to record as 
accurately as they should. An instrument that 
is not correct is worse than none at all. 

A practical indication of the relative humid- 
ity in a classroom is the moisture precipitation 
on the windows. With a relative humidity of 
forty per cent and a classroom temperature of 
sixty-eight a moisture precipitation should take 
place on the window panes when the outside 
temperature is twenty degrees or less. 

In fact it is moisture precipation on windows 
and outside walls that limits the relative 
lumidity in classrooms from a practical stand- 
point to forty per cent. Experience has shown 
us that if the humidity is carried any higher 
there will be an excessive moisture deposit on 
outside walls and windows which ruins decora- 
tions and is otherwise objectionable. 

lemperature and relative humidity have been 
considered here only from a comfort standpoint, 
lut medical authorities have made extensive 
studies and report that the health curve follows 
very closely the comfort curve. I am of the 
ypinion that when the outdoor weather condi- 
tions will permit it a relative humidity higher 
than forty per cent would be more healthful. 
When air is drawn into the lungs it passes 
through a rather complete air sterilization sys- 
tem; it first encounters moist hair in the nostrils 
which stops all of the large particles floating in 
the air; it is then earried through a tortuous 
passage, the inner surface of which is lined with 
moist mucous membrane. This membrane 
catches and holds all of the dust in the air. If 
the relative humidity is low the temperature 
has to be correspondingly higher for comfort: 
this means that when air is drawn into the 
nostrils the evaporation of moisture from the 
air passages will be excessive, reducing the 
power of these membranes to hold the dust 
particles; an increase in temperature and lower 
ing of humidity, moreover, result in an increase 
in the number of dust particles. Therefore, the 
air passages have more work to do in the elimin 
ation of dust in the air and have their power 
to do it reduced. It is logical to assume, there 
fore, that a higher humidity up to a certain 
point is more healthful, but we are limited in 
the amount of moisture we can carry in the aif 
in our classrooms by the condensation on out 
side walls and windows and by an unpleasant 
clammy feeling of the clothing. 
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SALT LAKE CITY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST, CRANE EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT—BOYS’ SHOWER BATHS AND LAVATUMIES 


Crane sanitation and heating equipment will respond to 
the most exacting service. The first requisites provided for 
are durability, effective operation and economy. Design, 
symmetry and harmony of proportions in individual units 
assure beautifully balanced installations. Since 1855 Crane 


valves and fittings have held the attention of engineers. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
#CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciz. CRANE, PARIS 
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HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In Almost Every State in the Union are Benefited by 
the Saving in Fuel Resulting From the Installation of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip and Calking Compound 


HERE’S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF LETTERS ON FILE 


85 TONS OF COAL SAVED IN ONE YEAR 





Dear Sir: 


Ames, Iowa, April 4th, 1918 





In regard to the weather stripping and calking that you did on our high 
school building last year, can say that they have proven very satisfactory. 


SAVES FUEL 


burned to the same date last year. 


They not only enable me to heat the rooms more evenly, but have enabled 
me to save fuel, as we have burned 85 tons less up to April Ist than we 


ADDS TO COMFORT 


This saving is largely due to the weather stripping and calking, though 


other factors entered into the saving. 
more of the same work done this year. 





I hope the 


school board will have 





Respectfully, 


J. H. ZENTMIRE, Engineer, 


Ames, Iowa 


CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE—ANYTIME—ANYPLACE 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PRACTICA mp ETA | 


DIAMOND 
WEATHER 


ee RIPPING 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Open the window after a 
summer shower and fill 
your lungs with deep in- 
halations of pure, invigo- 
rating, rain-washed air? 


® t 1 
peaeeeees TITTITITITITIT III ii 


This FREE BOOK 


contains information on how to equip school 
buildings so that teachers and the little tots 
will have the benefit of the equivalent of after- 
shower breezes at practically uniform tempera- 
ture the year ’round. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 








Bayley Mfg. Co., Dept. H 
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DEPENDABLE 


The Fire Alarm Signal in your 
school must be dependable. Failure 
of fire alarms to work in time of 
necessity may result in heavy loss 
of life of children attending your 
school. 








Fire Signal System 


Provides an absolutely reliable Fire Signal System 
that will always be heard and obeyed. 


Our Engineers are always ready to co-operate in 
laying out Fire Alarm Systems for schools. Full 
information and dgta will be gladly forwarded 
towards assisting you in the selection of the correct 
type of Fire Signal System to suit conditions and 
The service of these engineers does 
Write 


requirements. 
not place you under the slightest obligation. 
now, do not delay. 


HortzerCasorEectricCe 


BOSTON, 


I HE 
6161-65 SO.STATE ST. 101 PARK AV —.. _— eS “TRUST SLUG 











SHED 
g 
(& CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORB 


| 517 Union Bldg.. 408 Claus Speckles Bldg., 807 Otis Bldg., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DURABILT cockenrs 


FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND GYMNASIUMS 


Designed for Hard Service—Built of Finest Materials— Finished with Great Care 

































IMPROVED FEATURES 


1. Scientifically reinforced door—rigid and 
true—holds its shape and position. 


2. Concealed single-bar Locking Mechanism— 
only one moving part—absolutely tamper-proof. 


3. Extra long, double thickness hinges—can- 
not be pried open—pin cannot be driven out. 


4. Straight lift handle—door latches auto- 
matically when closed. 


5. Padlock attachment with every locker— 
no extra charge 


“NO BETTER BUILT THAN DURABILT” 


With our modern Factory devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of Steel Lockers (we make 
nothing else) and with our National Sales Organ- 
ization, we are prepared to render unexcelled 
Service on any Locker requirement anywhere. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 Arnold Ave. 


——— — 
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Aurora, Illinois 























4 SS be arias “ 8. National Song Week. 5. Essay Contest—How the American Legion 
gree oe Ze 2g IRN 4 a 9. Physical Culture Week. can best serve the nation. 
— i ——— a 10. Forest Protection Week. Miscellaneous 
9 a ee LP , eZ ail Ry) Special Days (and Exercises) perme: - 
| ZB = = = 1 P "C we y — 1. Decoration of voting places by pupils. 
| . re-Columbus day. 2. Week-day religious instruction unde 
Ol’ > ensae. >y >, Wi _ ee oe school auspices. 
' 3. re-,Nanksgiving Gay. 3. Participation in cleaning, repairi 
a 4a _ y Fg ee 3. P é g, repairing and 
Superintendent. \ 4. State or county fair day. improving school buildings.and grounds. 
—T 5. Christmas Exercises. 1. Participation in miscellaneous civie cele- 
‘ 6. pe ae birthd brations, exercises of patriotic organizations, 
R ashington’s birthday. ile tn @ 
A SERIOUS SCHOOL PROBLEM—OUT. ———— pRNAntRTOpSC CLUBS. e , 
SIDE DEMANDS ON SCHOOL TIME. > mye is ha 5. Direct and indirect advertising of private 
‘ : v. Fes le ay. schools, institutions, events, products. 
One of the problems of the present-day school 0. Flag day. 


It is pointed out that thee is a strong ten- 
dency for those interested in promoting a mat 
ter of general or even of limited public nature 
to turn to the schools for assistance, or as the 


is the protection of pupils from outside demands 
and participation in special activities of a non- 


l 

| Bird day. 

1% 
school character. As an illustration of the ex- i! 

l 

15 


Kindness-to-animals day. 
Arbor day. 

tent of the problem in the schools of Vermont, Thrift day. institution in which to disseminate doctrines and 
Mr. Charles H. Dempsey has compiled a list of Holidays and “no-school” days (average scetaaniel yeh mer i ork —_ = 
calls which have come to the schools during the’ ten or more). teacher is really the ome on Whats thane Gols 
school year 1921-22. Some of these are al- Campaigns and Clubs. are made. In addition to her exacting tasks of 
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ready established institutions or customs, while 1. War Savings stamp campaign. instruction, discipline, records and reports, care 
a number of others are intended by their spon 9  Anti- tuberculosis campaign. of the school and home visiting she is the one 
sors to become permanent. The list includes 3. Relief of unemployment campaign. on whom the real burden falls in putting these 
patriotic, hygienic, civic, economic, charitable, 1. Disarmament campaign (during Wash- extra things across. ! 
advertising, society, propagandist and subscrip- ington Conference). A thorough study of the subject of interrup- 
tion propositions. Some represent purely adult 5. Junior Red Cross (with contributions). tion of school work would reveal also frequent 
interests that children are asked to promote. 6. Health crusaders. individual or personal calls upon the time of the 
Some, while commendable in their nature, have 7. Canning, garden, poultry, pig clubs. teacher and pupils, covering a wide range of 
a commercial purpose. The majority come 8. Audubon clubs. activities such as recovery of lost articles, use 
from parties not charged with responsibility for 9. Americanization foundation. of children for special church, commercial and 
the education of children, but from those inter- 10. Drink-more-milk campaign. social work, dismissal of pupils for rehearsals 
ested only in promoting some special cause. 11. Careful (Railroad) crossing campaign demands on teachers for preparation of pro- 
Some are of very inferior or harmful nature, Contributions. grams and the like. 
— others are of great value, contributing ef- 1. Belleau Wood Memorial. It is difficult to solve thé problem in a compre- 
oe to the welfare of the community and 2. Foch Medal. . hensive way. Each instance must be judged on 
e country. The list is as follows: 3. French Restoration. its merits. Certain principles, however, present 
Partial List of Requests, Demands and Sugges- 1. Near East Relief (prize essays requested). themselves which make it possible to promote 
tions for Participation of Schools in 5. Bigger Smithsonian Institute and Public desirable measures and to reject those which 











Special Activities. 
(Referred to office of commissioner of Education 
of Vermont during School Year 1921-22.) 
Weeks. 
1. National Safety Week 
2. Fire Prevention Week. 
. National Education Week. 
1. Child Labor Week. 
D American Speech Week. 
6. Children’s Book Week. 
Clean-up Week. 


School Foundation ($10,000,000 to $25,000,000 
annually). 

6. Miscellaneous—-for Literary Digest, Cur- 
rent Events, victrola, school decorations, local 
hospitals and charities, etc. 

Essay Contests. 

1. Essay Contest--How I can make the high- 
ways more safe 

2. Essay Contest-——Better Highways. 


3. Essay Contest—Vermont’s Attractions. 


1. Essay Contest Americanization of Aliens. 


detract from the real work of the schools. These 
are as follows: 

1. No advertising or commercial activities 
should be permitted in the schools. 

2. Sectarian, partisan or controversial pro- 
paganda should be excluded. 

8. Schools should not be used for collection 
or solicitation of money. 

1. The educational values for the children of 
a given cause, and not merely the worth of the 
cause, should determine its adoption. 
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There is a 


Whale-Bone-Ite Seat 


for all up-to-date 
standard type 


Closets. 





} D—Nore Comctacto Moet 
| C—Nore Heavy Covemme 
B— Rows Lene reense 


Tos ‘Runs ACMOSS SEAT 





A—NoTt Tet Countee Larrea oF Lammanow—) 


Now is rehabilitating time. 





Does not deteriorate. 





Order Whale-Bone-Ite 


the seat of no apologies. 


First cost—last cost. 


No re-varnishing, or repairing needed, 
Thus eliminating perpetual expense. 


Sanitary service assured for a life-time. 


Note patented concealed hinge. 


Ask your Plumber or Jobber, or Seat Department of Makers. 


MADE BY 
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5. The burden of proof should be upon the 
petitioner to show that a given project is of such 
superior value to the regular work it displaces, 
as to justify the town, the teachers, and the 
pupils in endorsing it. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


—Supt. E. C. Broome of Philadelphia, in a 
special report on the offer of Temple University 
to the board of education as a municipal college, 
has pointed out that the local board is hardly 
justified in taking over and maintaining an ex- 
tensive and fully developed university. 

In making his report Mr. Broome quoted fig- 
ures to show the approximate cost of maintain- 
ing a municipal university where the faculty is 
fairly well paid and the classes are not unrea- 
sonably large. He points out that the board 
could not count upon either federal or state ap- 
propriations to meet the cost and also that it 
could not charge tuition under the laws of the 
state. 

Again, he showed that several new and com- 
modious buildings would have to be provided 
and that it would cést the city from one and a 
half to two million dollars a year to maintain 
such a university as a city institution, without 
allowing for future growth. He declares fur- 
ther the annual expenditures for the support of 
a university might not be an extravagance for 
the city if it were not faced with other immedi- 
ate and more pressing needs which must be met. 

In support of the last contention Supt. Broome 
points to the new building program of $36,- 
000,000, the need for additional teachers and for 
the reduction of class sizes, the shortage of play 
space, the need for extending existing depart- 
ments, the demand for sufficient supervisory 
assistance, the necessity of a trade school for 
girls and for a suitable administration building. 
All in all, Mr. Broome believes in the face of 
very great and urgent needs of the school sys- 
tem, the great cost of meeting these needs, as 
well as the financial and legal limitations placed 
upon the board, there is no justification at the 
present time for taking on any added burdens of 
this character. 

Supt. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., 
recently appeared before the legislative com- 
mittee, urging that three major bills for the 


schools receive consideration—those for free 
textbooks, compulsory education and the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries. Supt. Ballou 
pointed out that increases for the most part are 
$15, $45 and $60 a year. He told the commit- 
tee that this city is forty-seventh on a list of 
forty-eight important cities regarding salaries 
paid elementary teachers. 

Dr. Ballou reminded the committee that no 
attempt had been made to obtain increases for 
the teachers in the district appropriation bill 
but that they had come to the legislative com- 
mittee seeking the authorization for such in- 
creases. 

—Attorney General R. J. Hopkins of Kansas 
has ruled that teachers may dance and dances 
may be held in school buildings at the discretion 
of school boards. The decision was given fol- 
lowing the action of State Supt. L. E. Wooster 
in refusing to renew the certificate of Mrs. 
Clara White, a school teacher, because she par- 
ticipated in a dance held in one of the schools. 

—State Supt. L. E. Wooster, of Kansas, is 
without authority to put into effect two para- 
graphs in a circular she recently issued against 
the use of tobacco, according to an opinion of 
Attorney General R. J. Hopkins. The two para- 
graphs of the circular which are held invalid 
read as follows: 

“Schools and colleges that permit the use of 
tobacco in any form by administrative heads, 
instructors or pupils cannot remain on the ac- 
credited list.” 

“Credits sent to the state department from 
normal schools, colleges and universities, where 
the heads of these institutions, faculty members 
or students use tobacco in any form will not be 
accepted for certification.” 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a reorganization plan providing for the 
creation of a bureau of buildings and the em- 
ployment of a full-time architect, for a director 
of statistics, research and publicity, and for a 
reduction of the number of committees from six 
to three, with an executive committee to have 
power to act in an emergency. 

The three committees to be formed by the 
consolidation of the six old committees are: Fi- 
nance and building; rules and complaints; ex- 
aminations, appointments, instruction and text- 


books. The president of the board will be chair- 
man of the last named committee, while the 
chairmen of the other two will be selected by 
the board. The three will constitute the new 
executive committee. This committee will fune- 
tion between regular board meetings and will 
settle all emergency problems. 

—Springfield, Mass. Vice-Chairman F. A. 
Latimer of the school board has recently made 
charges that janitors in the schools have re- 
fused to comply with requests of school officials 
and that under the present system of divided 
control the schools find it impossible to discip- 
line employes of the school buildings. A bill to 
place the control of school buildings in the 
hands of school authorities was introduced in 
the legislature but failed to pass because of the 
opposition of city officials throughout the state. 


Under the recent system. school buildings are 
under the control of the department of public 
buildings of the municipal government, and this 
department has charge of the employment and 
disciplining of janitors and engineers. The ar- 
rangement tends to give school employes a feel- 
ing of independence and they frequently refuse 
to obey orders and requests of principals and 
teachers. 

—Gloucester, Mass. The board has granted 
increases of $100 to all teachers who have been 
reappointed for three successive years. 


—The school board at Elgin, IIll., dropped 4 
number of principals and teachers from the list 
for the ensuing year. In consequence Mary E. 
Long, a school principal, committed suicide. 
The Chicago teachers have demanded the re- 
moval of Superintendent Robert I. White for 
failure to recommend Miss Long for re-election. 


—J. W. Curtis was elected superintendent of 

the Spangle, Wash., schools. S. F. Shinkle was 
elected superintendent of the Garfield, Wash. 
schools. 
Supt. M. C. Helm, of Fairport, Ohio, has 
been tendered a five year term of office follow- 
ing the termination of his present term, the 
salary being fixed at $4,500. 

—Mr. J. W. Bradner of Ashland, Ky., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mid- 


dlesboro for a three-year term, at a salary 0 
$4,500 a year. 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 























8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 
Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Don’t Lock Them [n!! 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard For the Lives 
of Your Children 


DEMAND 


THE BEST POSITIVE AND DURABLE 
WHICH ARE 





PANIC EX1T LOCKS 


Gravity Made in 
Action Many types 
Unfailing Locks For 
Operation All conditions 
re og 

All Finishes. 





Showing Equipment For Double Fntrance Doors 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITH’S OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 
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YJ] ~—~ With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 























Model E Electric G&G Telescopic Hoist in use at 
N. Y. Telephone Co. Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


85 Round Trips for 1 Cent 


Current Consumption 
HERE is more evidence of the thrifty 

use of current by a G&G Electric 
Hoist. The Bell Telephone System uses 
56 G&G Hoists in its various buildings. 


At its main Brooklyn, N. Y., building, 
test was conducted by engineers of the 
Sprague Electric Works, with the follow- 
ing results: Can filled with ashes weigh- 
ing 150 lbs. was raised electrically and 
lowered by gravity 12 times. Distance of 
lift, 16 ft. 8 in. 


Starting Running Finishing 
Can Amps. Amps. Amps. Seconds 
1 4.3 3.8 4.0 12 
2 4.2 3.8 4.0 12 
3 4.2 3.7 4.2 12 
4 4.3 3.8 4.2 13 
5 4.4 4.0 4.3 12 
6 4.3 3.7b 4.25 13 
7 4.45 4.0 4.3 12 
& 4.5 3.9 4.3 13 
9 4.5 4.0 4.2 12 
10 4.5 3.8 4.3 12 
11 4.3 4.1 4.4 13 
12 4.2 4.0 4.35 12 


Average watt-secs. for average run, 
12,155. Number of cans raised in 1 k.w.h., 
290. Cost of current, $.0348 per k.w.h. 
Net results: 85 round trips for one cent 
current consumption. 

Investigate G&G Ash Removal 
Equipment. Ask your Archi- 


tect. He has our catalog and 
specifications on file. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





REG.US. PAT C 


Telescopic Hoist 
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LAPIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


Makes Concreteflioors 
Dustproof #? Wear proof 


DustlessConcrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks 
and even the lungs of the pupils. 


Lapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


faust flush tion! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


Over 250,000,000 square feet of-lapidolized floors in 
use. Write for their testimonials, also free sample 
and literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 


at Dee oak abl 


“la, mcnnauainn | SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) cee PAY: IG YY 23 ny 


i’ For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


CGmcoat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. Gloss finish. 
Easily kept clean of dirt and ink spots, washing 
with soap and water does not affect Cemcoat. 
White or colors. 


SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 

Washable — easy to keep clean from dirt and 
hand spots. 






7OR WOODEN FLOORS 


the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 
dusting and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- 
orative surface. 





Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 






ENP ORM HES Aitiosemnen 
’ a 


( SONNEBORN ) 














HAVE YOU A HOUSING PROBLEM 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


OU can settle it during the coming weeks of the sum- 
mer vacation, quickly and satisfactorily. 





Circle ‘‘A’’ Portable School Buildings have proved the 
solution in many a similar situation. 


They are easily assembled, well constructed, good looking, 
inside and out, and they: give perfect service under all con- 
SEND POR IT— ditions for along time. Just as easily 
taken down for erection elsewhere. 


*‘Good SCHOOLS Quick” is the title 
of an eight-page illustrated brochure 
that tells all about these easily erect- 
ed, attractive, and very useful build- 
ings. Send for it. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Detroit 
St.Louis Kansas City Indianapolis Lansing 
Cleveland Cincinnati 








MAIN SALES OFFICE 


IT WILL HELP YOU CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 











THE WATERBURY 





SANITARY ee O S ET a 


CAUSTIC 


Equal to the Best 
Plumbing 


ITH its vitreous china bowl and standard seat 

the Waterbury equals the best flush closets 
in appearance. And it is clean, quiet and odorless. 
The waste passes directly into a vault below, where 
it is disintegrated and sterilized by a powerful 
caustic chemical. 
This clean, hygienic 
closet requires very 
little attention. The 
vault needs to be 
emptied but once or 
twice a year. 


Ideal for 
Portable Schools 


As easy to install as 
a stove. Does away 
with obnoxious out- 
houses. Write for 
complete informa- 
tion. Ask also about 
the Waterbury 
School Heater with 
Steel Chimney for 
portable schools. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO., 
1121 N. E. Jackson St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 


NEW YORK 





MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 


Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. 





Can be mounted inside or outside of 


-asing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 





When single roll adjustable shades are 
needed, use the Simpull Single Roll 
Shade. 





Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 


Write for 
S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 
3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


For service and quality use Maxwell's Dependable Window 








The Simpull Single Roll 
Adjustable Shade. 


KANSAS CITY 


Shades. 








PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS 

The following are some of the changes in 
superintendencies in North Dakota which are of 
interest: 

Supt. N. L. Smith of Bisbee, N. D., becomes 
head of the schools at Langdon. Supt. Oswald 
Engh of Sherwood, N. D., goes to New Rock 
ford. Emil Estenson of Petersburg, N. D., goes 
to Velva. N. C. Koontz of Jamestown, N. D., 
goes to Titusville, Pa. H.H. Kirk of Casselton, 
N. D., becomes superintendent at Jamestown. 
L. W. Adams of Aneta, N. D., becomes superin 
tendent of schools at Casselton. 

Mr. Frank E. Bishop of Gresham, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Oak- 
land. 

Mr. J. R. Logan of LaCrosse, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Adna 
to succeed J. K. Smith. 

Mr. Leroy Weller has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Oil City, Pa., to succeed J. 
J. Palmer. 

Supt. W. W. Thomas of Springfield, Mo., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. J. J. Hagen of Mt. Carroll, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Beardstown. 

Mr. A. B. Garcelon of South Paris, Me., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ban 
gor, to succeed T. C. Morrill. 

Supt. John F. Gannon of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. G. N. Child of Salt Lake, Utah, has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Chester Johnston of Pemberton, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mar 
tinsville. 

Mr. Bertrand Hooper has been appointed 
as assistant to the superintendent of schools at 
Medford, Mass., at a salary of $3,300. Mr. 
Hooper in addition to his new duties will con- 
tinue as principal of the Brooks School. 

Mr. J. G. Pollard of Pittsfield, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Carrollton. 

Mr. R. E. Laramy of Easton, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Altoona. 

Mr. A. J. English of Hanover, Pa.,-has been 
elected supervising principal at Royersford. 

Mr. George D. Eaton of Cedar Falls, la., 





has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Clarion. 

Supt. John O’Leary of Eaton, O., has been 
reelected for the next three years. 

Mr. A. C. Parsons has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to succeed J. A. Whiteford. 

Mr. Horace E. Sisk of Lenoir, N. C., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Wilkesboro. 

Mr. John C. Davies of Stillwater, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
LaGrange, Ill. 

Supt. W. T. Harris of Joplin, Mo., has re 
tired from the superintendency rather than ac- 
cept a compromise regarding service, salary, 
etc. 

Mr. L. H. Bugbee has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at West Hartford, Conn., to 
succeed W. H. Hall resigned. Mr. Hall has 
filled the superintendency for the past 25 years. 

The school board of Yonkers, N. Y., will 
shortly appoint a successor to the late Charles 
E. Gorton who filled the office of superintendent 
of schools. 

After nearly 35 years service in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., first as superintendent of schools 
and then as president of the Textile school, Mr. 
William E. Hatch has resigned from the latter 
office with the close of the school year. 

Mr. L. E. Huey has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Kirksville, Mo. 

Mr. John C. Anthony of Melrose, Mass., has 
accepted the superintendency at Danvers. 

Supt. W. O. Chase, who has served as head 
of the Old Town-Orono, Me., supervisory union 
for the past four years, has recently been re- 
elected at a salary of $3,050. 

Mr. W. B. Crumpton of Selma, N. C., on 
July first, became superintendent of schools at 
Lumberton. Mr. Crumpton has been at Selma 
for the past three years. 

The St. Louis board of education has ap 
pointed Mr. L. W. Rader as an assistant super 
intendent of instruction. 

Mr. J. Murray Foster, superintendent of the 
south side schools at Corning, N. Y., died at a 
local hospital following a year of ill health. 


Mr. Foster was a graduate of the University of 


Rochester and had filled a number of superin- 


tendencies in the state. While at Dansville, Mr. 
Foster made a survey of the schools of Living- 
ston County, which was later published by the 
state education department. 

Mr. L. Waldo Swain, district superintendent 
of the fifth district of Chautauqua County, N. 
Y., died at West Portland after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Swain was a graduate of the 
Geneseo Normal School. He had been district 
superintendent since January, 1912. 

Mr. Henry D. Hervey of Auburn, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Little 
Falls, to succeed E. D. Henry, resigned. 

The citizens of Gloversville, N. Y., held a re- 
ception on June 8th for Superintendent James 
A. Estee, who retired in June after a quarter 
of a century of service. 

Mr. A. L. Trester of LaPorte, Ind., has re- 
signed from the superintendency. Mr. Trester 
will continue as permanent secretary of the In- 
diana High School Athletic Association. 

Mr. Lamont F. Hodges of Malone, N. Y.., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Yonkers to succeed the late Charles Gorton. 
Mr. Hodges was formerly principal of the 
Franklin Academy and superintendent of the 
Malone schools. 

Mr. Herman H. Stuart, of Augusta, Me., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Taun- 
ton, Mass., at a salary of $4,200. Mr. Stuart 
succeeds C. G. Persons resigned. 

Mr. C. C. Crouse has been named superin- 
tendent of the new community high school at 
Lebanon, Ill. 

Mr. F. B. Farmer of Hartley, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Storm 
Lake. 

Miss Amanda E. Stout, general supervisor 
for the schools of Reading, Pa., has been made 
assistant superintendent. Miss Stout is a grad- 
uate of the Reading High School. In 1905 she 
was made supervisor of grades four to eight 
and in 1910 was made general supervisor. From 
1913 to 1914 she was acting superintendent, and 
in 1917 was appointed as assistant to the super- 
intendent in connection with her work as super- 
visor. 

Mr. Ralph J. Wilkins of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, has accepted the superintendency of In- 
dependent School District No. 30 at Shelley, 
Idaho. 
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Battery of MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
in Baltimore, Md. 


MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOLS CAN BE FURNISHED IN ANY ARRANGEMENT OR SIZE YOU MAY 
REQUIRE. DUE TO THE SHORT TIME IN WHICH TO GET READY FOR THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 
YOUR EARLY CONSIDERATION OF THIS WILL BE GREATLY TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. WRITE US. 


THE MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Huntington, W. Va., Greenville, S. C. 


Factories: 
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Minter Portable Schools 


Meet ALL standards of lighting area, 
proper ventilation, and required cubical 
contents. 


They are thoroughly insulated, thus 
making them warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


They are primarily PORTABLE and 
serve their purpose just as well on the 
fourth or fifth erection as on the first. 


MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOLS, there- 
fore, offer the QUICKEST, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL 
solution of the problems of PART-TIME 
CLASSES AND OVER-CROWDED 


SCHOOL ROOMS. 





Mr. C. W. Mason has been made acting 
superintendent of schools at Norfolk, Va., pend- 
ing the selection of a permanent successor to 
Mr. R. A. Dobie. 

—Dr. John L. Stenquist, assistant to Director 
E. A. Nifenecker of the department of research 
and statistics, New York City, has accepted the 
position of Director of Research at Baltimore. 
Dr. Stenquist previous to accepting the New 
York position, was an instructor at the New 
York Training School for Teachers. While in 
the New York City bureau, Dr. Stenquist did 
much to spread the use of material, psychologi- 
cal and standard achievement tests. He super- 
vised the giving of intelligence tests in many 
schools and cooperated in several district-wide 
mental surveys conducted within the past year. 

The degree of Doctor of Pedagogy was con- 
ferred on District Supt. James M. Edsall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 19, by the New York 
State College at Albany. 

—Mr. H. D. Lee, of Hancock, Mich., has re- 
cently became head of the training school, at 
the Northern State Normal School, Marquette, 
Mich. Mr. Lee succeeds Mr. 8S. S. Stockwell, 
who has been transferred to the education de- 
partment. 

—Mr. C. C. Foley of Mystic, Ia., has assumed 
the superintendency at Gillette, Wyo. 

—Mr. Fred S. Libbey has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Franklin, N. H., to suc- 
ceed George A. Keith resigned. Mr. Libbey en- 
tered upon his duties July first. 

—Mr. Gustave Straubenmuller of New York 
City has been reelected associate superintendent 
of schools for a term of six years. 

—Mr. J. E. Arnedale of Tahlequah, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Miami, 
succeeding John Lofty resigned. 

—Mr. E. R. Brunyate has assumed the duties 
of the office of Superintendent of Schools at 
Wildwood, N. J., succeeding A. W. Hand, who 
had been in office for the past thirty years. Mr. 
Brunyate has filled a number of supervisory 
positions in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
During the past eight years he had been super- 
intendent of schools at Cape May, N. J. 

—F. V. Grant, of Norwich, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Williams- 
town, Mass., succeeding Albert J. Chidester re- 
signed. 


—Bath, Me. At a meeting of the Bath and 
West Bath school union, the salary of Supt. 
Charles L. Smith was fixed at $2,860, of which 
$2,000 is from the city of Bath, $800 from the 
state and $60 from West Bath. This is a re- 
duction of $440, which has been made necessary 
to meet the appropriation granted by the fi- 
nance committee. 

—Mr. A. C. Barnett has been reelected as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

—Mr. J. J. Phillips has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lancaster, Pa., at a salary 
of $4,000 a year. 

—Mr. James A. Koontz has been reelected as 
superintendent of schools at Joplin, Mo., after 
an absence of six years from educational work. 
Mr. Koontz was superintendent from 1913 to 
1916 and later became very successful in war 
camp service during the war years of 1917 and 
1918. Mr. Koontz succeeds W. T. Harris who 
retired at the end of the school year in June. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

—Hackensack, N. J. The committee on teach- 
ers and textbooks of the board of education has 
presented for adoption, a proposed schedule of 
minimum and maximum salaries with the un- 
derstanding that variations may be made for 
cases entitled to special consideration. The 
committee suggests that the amount of the in- 
crease be dependent upon the merit and effi- 
ciency of the teacher, together with the financial 
and economic conditions; that the factors to be 
considered in the merit and efficiency of teach- 
ers embrace education, experience, success in 
teaching and discipline, participation in school 
interests, and personal improvement. The merit 
and efficiency of teachers will be determined up- 
on careful investigation and supervision of the 
work of the teacher in the classroom, on the 
part of the principal, supervising principal and 
one or more members of the board. The 
schedule privides for the following minimum 
and maximum salaries: 

Kindergarten, minimum $1,100 and maximum 
$1,900; grades one to six inclusive, minimum 
$1,200 and maximum $2,000; grades seven to 
twelve, (normal graduates, men), minimum, 
$1,400 and maximum $2,600; (women grad- 
uates), minimum, $1,200 and maximum $2,200; 
college graduates (men), minimum, $1,600 and 








maximum $3,300; (women graduates), mini- 
mum $1,400 and maximum $2,600. 

Chicago, Ill. Salary increases for teachers 
and principals in elementary and high schools 
totalling $4,250,000 have been voted by the 
school board, effective in September. The new 
scale of salaries will provide a minimum of 
$1,500 for elementary teachers with a maximum 
of $2,500 to be reached in nine years, and a 
$2,000 minimum for high school teachers with a 
$3,800 maximum to be reached in ten years. 

—Pottsville, Pa. In accordance with the 
state school law governing minimum salaries of 
teachers, each of the instructors in the local 
schools will receive an automatic increase of 
$100 per year in their salaries for next year. 
The increases have raised the amount of the 
payroll by $8,000. 

—Salem, Mass. The school board has denied 
a request of 200 teachers asking for increases 
of $200 per year. 


OBSERVE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Riverside 
Literature Series, which was issued by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, was observed recently. 
The series which was originally published about 
1881, consisted of a few volumes of the works 
of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and 
Emerson. The list has since that time in- 
creased until now it comprises several hundred 
volumes of masterpieces in English and Ameri- 
can literature. Mr. Scudder, who was active m 
directing the work of editing and publishing the 
series, was responsible for putting into Ameri- 
can school courses the live works of the great 
writers. 


In the publication of the original volumes of 
the series, it was the aim of the publishers to 
satisfy the craving to enjoy as well as the de- 
sire to learn. That the series are valued by 
their young readers has been proved by the fact 
that when used texts are “bought back” at the 
close of school, no “classics” are offered for sale. 

The Riverside Literature Series is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of forty years with 
the greatest thought of the wisest pens of the 
ages. We hope this pure fountain of inspira- 
tion may not cease to flow; and that, as teach- 
ers, each may do his or her part in leading the 
youth of the land to these still waters. 
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THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER is now being made ON IMPROVED MACHINES which make 
the CUTTING, FOLDING, and GLUING as PERFECT as human ingenuity has been able to produce. 











(PATENTED) 
FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOKS 








the adyesting Dv all the snching lam, 





THE MEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
















for your consideration. 


























NEATFIT ADJUSTABL. 
“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 
MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjust- 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples 


If you call for bids will you 
kindly send us your specifications? 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


ONE 


TWO 





FOUR 


FIVE 
SIX 








EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 





It is made of a single piece of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 

It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 
fastened. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 
tary glue which do not come loose. 

It is absolutely waterproof. 

It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 
surface. 

SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the 
cover saves much time, enabling the 
pupils to make a neat fit. 

EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 

and adequate wearing qualities it 

has no equal in flexibility. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 


Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 


Syracuse, New York 
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C. A. BRYANT CO., DALLAS, DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE NORTHWEST 
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ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Monson, Mass. A summer school for pupils 
delinquent in one or two studies has been opened. 

—Worcester, Mass. An inspection of text- 
books in general use has revealed that they are 
free from objectionable features such as have 
been found in New York City. None of the 
hooks complained of are in use at the present 
time. 

-Chicago, Ill. Ten thousand dollars wil be 
spent during the next twelve months in an effort 
to determine the value of the motion picture in 
the education of children. Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, of the University of Chicago, has been 
given $10,000 by the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York for research work. Various sums are 
granted upon application and after investiga- 
tion discloses the worth of the object sought. A 
report is to be made upon the completion of the 
study. 

—Bethlehem, Pa. The school board has in 
cluded in its yearly budget the sum of $12,000 
to be devoted to high-class physical education. 
From the bottom up, physical education will 
form a part of the curriculum next fall, but high 
school athletics for boys and girls will be con- 
tinued. 

_ —Davenport, Ia. A business course has been 
introduced in the high school by order of the 
board. 

~—Meriden, Conn. The two-session plan has 
een inaugurated in the high school because of 
crowded conditions. 

South Bend, Ind. The board has introduced 
the platoon system in order to take care of the 
large increase of pupils. The board faces the 
Problem of taking care of a freshman high school 
class of more than 900 in September. 

—Couneil Bluffs, Ia. Compulsory military 
‘raining is to be continued as against the elec- 
ve plan. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A proposal embodying 
the reorganization of the small high schools of 
the state has been made by Dr. Alexander Inglis 
of Harvard University and Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man of the general education board, as a result 
of an educational survey conducted by the state. 

€ proposed plan reduces the number of teach- 
ors in small! high schools, where possible, by ro- 
ating the required first and second-year sub- 


jects. The plan will save about $1,000 a year 
for the services of one teacher in about 450 
schools of the state. 

—Boston, Mass. Changes in the schedule of 
the continuation school have been made permit- 
ting advancement of pupils in the middle of the 
school year as well as at the end. More than 
1100 boys and girls from 14 to 16 years who at- 
tended the school this year and performed satis- 
factory work have been given certificates to that 
effect. 

Ten history texts used in the public schools 
of New York City have been thoroughly ex- 
amined by the special committee selected to in- 
quire into charges of un-Americanism. The 
committee’s report which has recently been made 
public, sustains the charge that authors of sev- 
eral texts have belittled American patriots. It 
is also charged that inadequate, false, and nar- 
row accounts of important historical events are 
included. The most severely condemned book 
is that of McLaughlin & Van Tyne, which is ac- 
cused of misrepresenting the Americans of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods and seek- 
ing to find in heroic achievements material for 
petty fault-finding. 

Wells, Hart, Barnes and Gitteau have com 
mitted faults of the same kind almost as fre- 
quently, according to the committee. Gordy, 
Magruder, Morris and Woodburn and Moran are 
criticised once. The charge against Ward of be- 
ing unduly favorable to the British in his pre- 
face to Burke’s Speech on Conciliation is not 
sustained, but the recasting of some paragraphs 
is recommended. 

The general objection to all these accounts, 
says the report, is that they are unfair, biased 
and inadequate; that they do not make clear the 
distinction between smuggling and resistance to 
tyrannous laws. 

The method pursued by the committee was to 
take each statement complained of and compare 
it with passages sustaining or contradicting it 
from the statements of contemporaries or his- 
torians on both sides of the Atlantic. No text- 
book passage is criticised without a strong ar- 
ray of evidence to prove that the passage is un- 
founded or misleading. 

The revision of school books, keeping in mind 


the fact that they are for the instruction of 
children, not for the exploitation of the hobbies 
of writers, is urged by the committee. The 
parent should be assured that the facts taught 
and the sentiments expresed in the schools are 
in full accord with the aims and ideals of the 
school system... The committee was composed 
of 21 members, headed by Mr. Edward Mandel, 
chairman. 

Spokane, Wash. .The school board has 
passed a rule prohibiting collections, campaigns 
and other forms of money raising in the 
schools. The rule was found necessary to pro- 
tect poor children from embarrassment and to 
prevent the loss of valuable school time. 

-Ware, Mass. Children entering the schools 
for the first time must be at least five years of 
age. Parents must furnish proof that the child 
has reached the required age. 

Leominster, Mass. The high school pro- 
gram for next year will provide for sessions 
from 8:00 A. M. to 1:35 P. M., making a seven- 
period instead of a six-period day. 

The Pittsburgh board of education in retir- 
ing one million dollars’ worth of bonds on July 
Ist, paid $500,000 into its sinking fund. For 
several years past the board has been buying 
bonds of the issue which was retired out of 
moneys taken from its sinking fund. Of the 
current tax moneys used to retire the bonds, 
one-half simply went into the sinking fund and 
are being used for the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds as a current investment. 

Of the remaining bonds owned by private in- 
dividuals and corporations, $35,000 were claimed 
by the Hakow Insurance Co., of Moscow, Russia. 
The money was paid to the New York Life In- 
surance Company, who registered the bonds ten 
years ago for the Russian company. 

The Teachers’ Council, which officially repre- 
sents the teaching force of the New York City 
schools has condemned the Teachers’ Union of 
that city in a report which charges the Union as 
un-American and requests that teachers belong- 
ing to it should either leave it or be dismissed 
from the service. 

The 1922-23 school budget, which was sub- 
mitted by the Los Angeles board of education 
to the county amounted to $14,222,939. This is 
an increase of $1,353,244 over last year. 
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Modern 


Cleaning for 
Modern Schools 


New schools are not lighted by 
gas. Nor should they be cleaned by 
old-fashioned, costly methods. 
Modern schools everywhere are 
being equipped with the Tuec Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning System. 
Not only does Tuec cleaning save 
time and labor but it reduces cleaning 
costs one-half. Moreover, the Tuec 
power requirement is 50 per cent. less 
than any similar capacitated machine. 


TUEC 
lONARY CLEANERS, 
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Officials, planning to build new schools 
or to remodel old buildings, should let 
our engineers prepare detailed plans and 
specifications, showing the ease and econ- 
omy of installing the Tuec System. Write 
our Engineering Department at your ear- 











liest convenience. Its services are free. 


The United Electric Co. 


1324 8th St., N. E. 
Canton, Ohio 


School swimming pools can 
be kept clean with the 
Tuec Pool Cleaning Tool 
at a saving of 90% of 
water and heating ez- 
pense. Write for blue 
print installation 
suggestions. 


















Tuec Stationery Vacuum 
Cleaners have been in- 
stalled. 


High School, 
Warsaw, Ind. 

Washington High School, 
Portland, Ore. 

Ohio, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Washington School, 
Evanston, III. 

Holy Rosary Parish 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western State Normal, 
Hays, Kansas 

West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lincoin School, 
Appleton, Wis. 

North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Delaney School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

North East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


































buildings are met 












Education Building, University of Illinois 





(CET Ra TARE ARES.” 


James M. White, Architect 





The rigid requirements demanded of the floors in school 


as has been proven repeatedly—very suc- 


cessfully by T-M-B Flooring. 
Sanitary, Durable, Resilient Floors 
for School Buildings 


Applied in plastic form without seams or joints, the mastic 
material bonds everlastingly to new or old floors. It is abso- 
lutely waterproof, affords no crevices for dirt to lodge, cannot 
rot or decay, and is thoroughly cleanly and sanitary. It is 
exceptionally durable and long wearing, and is guaranteed 
not to crack or loosen. 

Its texture provides a very essential resilient tread, which 
is noiseless and restful and increases school efficiency. 

Special information regarding your individual require- 
ments will 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


be furnished gladly. Write Dept. 5. 











Provisions have been made for the employ- 
ment of additional members of the city’s teach- 
ing staff as follows: 

Elementary school assistant supervisors 8; 
elementary school principals 12; high school 
supervisor 1; high school assistant supervisors 
4; high school principals 2; evening high school 
principal 1; junior high school principals 2; high 
school and junior high school vice-principals 6; 
high school heads of departments 10; elementary 
school teachers 270; high school teachers 190; 
evening high school teachers 10. 

The increase in the number of teachers is ne- 
cessary to meet the demands of the 22,000 new 
pupils registered. 

The tax rate for the comine year, excluding 
the rate on bonds will be $1.42 per $100 of 
assessed property, as against $1.38 for last year 
and the rate on bonds wi'l be increased from 
18 to 24 cents on account of the $5 090 000 worth 
of bonds to be used for building purposes. 

Owosso, Mich. The school board has asked 
the citizens to vote a bond issue of $500.000 to 
finance a special building program. A feature 
of the program will be the reorganization of the 
schools upon the six-three-three p'an providing 
for junior and senior high schools. 

Seattle, Wash. A total of $30.000 has been 
eliminated from the payroll of janitors and shon- 
men employed by the school board. About 275 
men are affected by the reductions. The pres- 
ent reductions follow those made recently in the 
salaries for teachers. 

The District Supreme Court at Rochester, 
N. Y., in a recent decision. holds that the rais- 
ing of money by taxation for public education is 
raising money for a city purpose, and not for a 
state purvose. Accordine to the decision the 
city board of estimate of Rochester is deemed in 
control of money raised for education. and acts 
within its authoritv in reducine a budget nvre- 
pared bv the board of education in any fiscal 


year. The expenditures for school purno-es the 


court holds, come within the two ner cent limi- 


tation which govern the city in the raising of 
money for taxation. The decision was given as 
a result of a suit brought by the board of educa- 
tion when the city board of estimate reducéd 
the budget. It is considered of state-wide im- 
portance in view of the efforts of educators in 


all parts of the state to dissever themsélves 
from local control, and to arrogate to educa- 
tional authorities the power to raise and spend 
money for educational purposes. 

Considerable economy in the building pro- 
gram of the New York City board of education 
is expected to result from Superintendent 
Snyder’s modification of the proposed 72-class- 
room unit type of elementary schools to a 69- 
classroom unit.- The new type of building can 
be erected on a smaller site and will accommo- 
date 3,000 pupils practically the same number 
as provided under the other plan. Another ad- 
vantage of the building is that it can be enlarged 
at any time simply by extending the wings 
which would have been impossible in the 72- 
unit plan. 

The first building of the new type to be ap- 
proved by the board has been authorized for 
the new School No. 196, in Brooklyn. Another 
building has been recommended for Schoo! No. 
70, in the Bronx. 

Clifton, Tenn. The county board of Wayne 
County has adopted a rule prohibiting the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers in the 
rural schools. 

Seattle, Wash. The high school teachers in 
refusing to accept salary reductions of $150 and 
$300 as voted by the board, have agreed to 
withhold their contracts. Determination not to 
sign contracts was formally expressed by the 
high school teachers’ league in a_ resolution 
adopted by that body. The men teachers’ club 
also passed a resolution assailing as unfair to 
the teachers and “detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the schools” the board’s action in 
lowering salaries. 

A survey of the business affairs of the Los 
Anveles school system has recently been made 
by Mr. C. L. Avery. formerly superintendent of 
accounts for the California State Board, as- 
sisted by several school exverts. As a result 


of the survey the entire school system will be 
reorganized, providin® for the centralization of 
authoritv and effecting a saving of several 


thousand dollars to the tax payers. 


Under the new plan. the departments of 
business management, 
auditing and secretarial work will be placed un- 
der the sole direction of the superintendent. 


school administration 


The business department is to be divided so that 
the business manager will be relieved of a great 
amount of unnecessary duties. The office of 
purchasing and distributing agent is to be ere 
ated for the control of school supplies and equip- 
ment. The method of procedure in the business 
handled by the board is to be simplified, as well 
as the work of the departments directly con 
nected with the business department. The 
change has been made necessary by the remark- 
able growth of the school system and the need 
for more up-to-date methods of conducting 
school business. 

How much time a county school superit- 
tendent should give his office during the sum 
mer or school vacation months has become 4 
subiect of discussion in some state education 
circles. County and city superintendents re 
ceive annual salaries. The legal minimum 5 
$1,500 for county superintendents, and the high 
est paid in any county is $4,500 in Lake County 


State Supt. B. J. Burris of Indiana believes 
the work of a county superintendent calls for 
hard work throughout the entire year and that 
such offices should at least be open for schoo 
business at all times. The county board, of 
county commissioners, he declares, should de 
termine whether the superintendent should have 
a vacation season. In the past, the small sal 
ary attached to the office has made it necessary 
for the superintendent to earn a little money ® 
the side through lectures or other ways which 
do not interfere with schoo! duties. 


Chicago, Tl. Twenty-‘our organization 
of women, including the principal women’s clubs 
of the city and ward branches, and leagues of 
women voters, have united to vrotect the schools. 
A committee of five will be delegated to attend 
all regular board meetings and committee se 
sions. The members of the committee will ft 
miliarize themselves with board procedure, wit 
the business the board transacts, with contracts 
which are let, and with proposals for spending 
large amounts of school money. The supervis 
ory work of the women is expected to keep the 
rank and file in touch with the work of t 
schools, to provide a check on the amount of 
money spent for educational purposes, an to 
indicate the purpose for which it is spent. 
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D-O-D—one box sufficient for 150 
gallons—$6.00 
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A Real Disinfectant And a Perfect Deodorant 


Efficient — Practical — Economical 


A can of D-O-D can be delivered to your school by parcel post at the one pound rate. D-O-D comes in 
powder form, you do not purchase or pay for the shipment of water, no breakage, no freezing, no 
freight charges, no cartage charges,and D-O-D does not leave a dirty spot in your basement. D-O-D 
is diluted in water as used, thereby retaining its strength at all times. D-O-D will solve your problem 
of school sanitation. We recommend the sprayer as shown, as it throws a stream as fine as steam and 

is very efficient. 


Efficient for School Use 


D-O-D is especially applicable, efficient and economical for 
It destroys all offensive odors without causing a 
It is odorless as water itself. 
As a disinfectant it is unsurpassed, as it is over 3 times 
stronger than carbolic acid (U. S. H. L. Method) in the form 
as directed, and is absolutely non-poisonous. 
in classrooms the spread of contagious diseases is improbable. 


school use. 
disagreeable odor of its own. 


CLANTON & WEBB, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. FLANAGAN CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Guarantee 


Order one box of D-O-D and sprayer today. 
satisfied with the results return the sprayer and unused por- 
tion of D-O-D and we will refund your money. 


Recommended by many superintendents of schools. 


| The following school supply houses will furnish D-O-D and sprayer under the above guarantee, 


WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va. 


C. NELSON SMITH Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


709 Caswell Block 


When sprayed 


If you are not 








Sprayer $1.50 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
system of vocational and educational guidance 
must (1) give individual, personal attention to 
each child; (2) conduct a continuous survey of 
vocational and educational opportunities; (3) 
confer and cooperate with parents of children; 
(4) establish a library of information on occu- 
pations; (5) conduct a follow-up of the voca- 
tional career of those who have left school; (6) 
foresee employment opportunities, and (7) sup- 
port the idea of the 
school. In speaking of his own experience Mr. 
Stone spoke of eight activities conducted in 
Erie, 


guidance throughout 


hese included (1) life career classes in 
(2) 
the junior high schools 


the high schools; occupational classes in 
; (3) articles in the news- 
papers to sell the vocational guidance program 
and to keep it sold; (4) propaganda for college 
education : (5) and 
books on voeations; 
with students: 


selection distribution of 
(6) 
(7) follow-up on students who 
have left school, and (8) establishment of voea- 
tional and 


personal conferences 


tests intelligence measurements. 
also must be based on 
human sympathy and the determination to do 
the most for each individual person. It must 
be conducted by men and women who possess a 
latural aptitude for the work and who have 


been thoroughly trained for it. 


Vocational guidance 


“The Financing of City and State School 
Systems” formed the subject of a most inter- 
‘sting talk by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan of Harris- 
burg, Pa. Dr. Finegan is one of the great edu- 
cational administrators of the country who 
brings to his work and to his expressions on 
school matters, a great insight into educational 
Problems and an immense experience in solv- 
Ing state and local problems. Dr. Fine- 
gan declared that even the wealthiest commun- 


ity hasn’t money enough for all desirable pub 
lie purposes and that education must not seek 
all it can get but must strive for a fair share 
of what is available. Every educational pro- 
gram must justify itself on the basis that ex- 
penditures of money are right, proper and just. 
Schoolmen must and must ap- 
portion school funds so that there is sufficient 
money for every proven vital need. 

It is well to remember at all times that bond 
issues are only a temporary measure of relief 
and that every public bond must be paid for. 
Every sinking fund and every annual interest 
payment, invariably must come out of current 
funds that may rob the school system of needed 
current facilities. Dr. Finegan declared that 
school men are too modest and timid in asking 
for school funds and that they should be more 
outspoken in making reasonable school wants 
known and insisting that they be met. School 
men must make an intensive study of taxation 
and public economy because these are the prob 
lems which will be most difficult to solve dur- 
ing the next ten years. 


be economical 


Dr. George D. Strayer read a most interest- 
ing paper on “The Relation of Administrative 
Officers to Boards of Education.” It will be 
found on another page. The paper led to the 
appointment of a committee which is cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Finance in formu- 
lating an exceptional code defining the relations 
of boards and their executive officers. 

Following Dr. Strayer’s paper, there was a 
general discussion of school administrative 
problems in which Mr. R. A. Brodhead of Bos- 
ton, Supt. W. H. Weeks of North Dakota, Mrs. 
C. A. Kenny of Minneapolis, Supt. P. A. Mor- 
tenson of Chicago, and Supt. S. O. Hartwell of 
St. Paul took part. 


The final address of the convention was made 
by Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of Educa- 


tion, on the subject “School Progress.” Dr. 
Winship is always interesting and frequently 
startling in his pronouncements. He is literally 
the most progressive educator now on the lec 
ture platform and despite his seventy odd years 
of age, has a freshness of viewpoint and a clear- 
ness of vision that is to be envied by men one 
half his age. Dr. Winship pointed out the fact 
that the only way to progress educationally is 
through progress. Too many men are progres 
sive a short time and then are at a dead stop. 
he present movement for standardization has 
as its fundamental thought this very idea of 
stopping at a point to which we have progressed 
some time ago, and beyond which there should 
be no innovations, no experimentation, and. no 
new departures. Mr. Winship clinched his 
point by various illustrations of typical school 
conditions and present school practice, 

In speaking of administration, he pointed out 
the essential qualities of the administrative man 
as found in the best sciool board members and 
in the leading superintendents of schools. He 
showed that the 
worker, 


educational psychologist or 
and the professional detail 
man, do not make the best administrators. By 
a very interesting parallel 


research 


, with leading types 
of farm stock, he showed that there is an essen 
tial difference between the calm point of view 
of the man of affairs who sits in the superin 
tendent’s chair and the nervous, self-centered 
personality which does the best work in mak 
ing experiments and educational tests. 

The department closed its session by reap- 
pointing its former officers. 


Denver, Colo. The school board is pre- 
pared to take more drastic measures in collect- 
ing tuition of pupils who attend the Denver 
schools but who live outside the district. The 
payment of tuition has been provided by law but 
the collection of the money has proved a diffi- 
cult problem for the school authorities. 
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Modern 


Cleaning for 
Modern Schools 


New schools are not lighted by 
gas. Nor should they be cleaned by 
old-fashioned, costly methods. 
“Modern schools everywhere are 
being equipped with the Tuec Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning System. 
Not only does Tuec cleaning save 
time and labor but it reduces cleaning 
one-half. Moreover, the Tuec 
power requirement is 50 per cent. less 
than any similar capacitated machine. 






costs 





\ STATIONARY CLEANERS 
on ee (iia 


Officials, planning to build new schools 





or to remodel old buildings, should let 
our engineers prepare detailed plans and 
specifications, showing the ease and econ- 
omy of installing the Tuec System. Write 
our Engineering Department at your ear- 
liest convenience. Its services are free. 


The United Electric Co. 


1324 8th St., N. E. 
Canton, Ohio 


School swimming pools can 
be kept clean with the 
Tuec Pool Cleaning Tool 
at a saving of 90% of 
water and heating ez- 
pense. Write for blue 
print installation 
suggestions. 


















A few schools in which 

Tuee Stationery Vacuum 

Cleaners have been in- 
stalled. 


High School, 
Warsaw, tnd. 

Washington High School, 
Portiand, Ore. 

Ohio, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 

Washington School, 
Evanston, IIi. 

Holy Rosary Parish 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western State Normal, 
Hays, Kansas 

West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lincoln School, 
Appleton, Wis. 

North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Delaney School, 
St. Louis, Mo 

North East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Education Building, University of Illinois 





The rigid requirements demanded of the floors in school 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. | 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





James M. White, Architect 





as has been proven repeatedly—very suc- 


cessfully by T-M-B Flooring. 
Sanitary, Durable, Resilient Floors 
for School Buildings 


Applied in plastic form without seams or joints, the mastic 
material bonds everlastingly to new or old floors. 
lutely waterproof, affords no crevices for dirt to lodge, cannot 
rot or decay, and is thoroughly cleanly and sanitary. 
exceptionally durable and long wearing, and is guaranteed 
not to crack or loosen. 

Its texture provides a very essential resilient tread, which 
is noiseless and restful and increases school efficiency. 

Special information regarding your individual require- 


It is abso- 


It is 


be furnished gladly. Write Dept. 5. 














Provisions have been made for the employ- 
ment of additional members of the city’s teach- 
ing staff as follows: 

Elementary school assistant supervisors 8; 
elementary school principals 12; high school 
supervisor 1; high school assistant supervisors 
4; high school principals 2; evening high school 
principal 1; junior high school principals 2; high 
school and junior high school vice-principals 6; 
high school heads of departments 10; elementary 
school teachers 270; high school teachers 190; 
evening high school teachers 10. 

The increase in the number of teachers is ne- 
cessary to meet the demands of the 22,000 new 
pupils registered. 

The tax rate for the coming year, excluding 
the rate on bonds will be $1.42 per $100 of 
assessed property, as against $1.38 for last year 
and the rate on bonds wi'l be increased from 
18 to 24 cents on account of the $5 090 000 worth 
of bonds to be used for buildin purposes. 

Owosso, Mich. The school board has asked 
the citizens to vote a bond issue of $500.000 to 
finance a special building program. A feature 
of the program will be the reorganization o* the 
schools upon the six-three-three p'an providing 
for junior and senior high schools. 

—Seattle, Wash. A total of $30,000 has been 
eliminated from the payroll of janitors and shon- 
men employed by the school board. About 275 
men are affected by the reductions. The pres- 
ent reductions follow those made recently in the 
salaries for teachers. 

—The District Supreme Court at Rochester, 
N. Y., in a recent decision. holds that the rais- 
ing of money by taxation for public education is 
raising money for a city purpose, and not for a 
state purvose. Accordine to the decision the 
city board of estimate of Roche:ter is deemed in 
control of money raised for education. and acts 
within its authoritv in reducine a budget vre- 
pared bv the board of education in any fiscal 
year. The expenditures for school purno-es the 
court holds, come within the two ner cent limi- 
tation which govern the city in the raising of 
money for taxation. The decision was given as 
a result of a suit brought by the board of educa- 
tion when the city board of estimate reducéd 
the budget. It is considered of state-wide im- 
portance in view of the efforts of educators in 


all parts of the state to dissever themsélves 


from local control, and to arrogate to educa- 
tional authorities the power to raise and spend 
money for educational purposes. 

Considerable economy in the building pro- 
gram of the New York City board of education 
is expected to result from Superintendent 
Snyder’s modification of the proposed 72-class- 
room unit type of elementary schools to a 69- 
classroom unit.- The new type of building can 
be erected on a smaller site and will accommo- 
date 3,000 pupils practically the same number 
as provided under the other plan. Another ad- 
vantage of the building is that it can be enlarged 
at any time simply by extending the wings 
which would have been impossible in the 72- 
unit plan. 

The first building of the new type to be ap- 
proved by the board has been authorized for 
the new School No. 196, in Brooklyn. Another 
building has been recommended for Schoo! No. 
70, in the Bronx. 

Clifton, Tenn. The county board of Wayne 
County has adopted a rule prohibiting the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers in the 
rural schools. 

Seattle, Wash. The high school teachers in 
refusing to accept salary reductions of $150 and 
$300 as voted by the board, have agreed to 
withhold their contracts. Determination not to 
sign contracts was formally expressed by the 
high school teachers’ league in a_ resolution 
adopted by that body. The men teachers’ club 
also passed a resolution assailing as unfair to 
the teachers and “detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the schools” the board’s action in 
lowering salaries. 

-A survey of the business affairs of the Los 
Anveles school system has recently been made 
by Mr. C. L. Avery. formerly superintendent of 
accounts for the California State Board, 
sisted by several school exverts. As a result 
of the survey the entire school system will be 
reorganized, providine for the centralization of 
authority and effecting a saving of several 
thousand dollars to the tax payers. 

Under the new plan. the departments of 
school administration. business management, 
auditing and secretarial work will be placed un- 
der the sole direction of the superintendent. 


as- 


The business department is to be divided so that 
the business manager will be relieved of a great 
amount of unnecessary duties. The office of 
purchasing and distributing agent is to be cre- 
ated for the control of school supplies and equip- 
ment. The method of procedure in the business 
handled by the board is to be simplified, as well 
as the work of the departments directly con- 
nected with the business department. The 
change has been made necessary by the remark- 
able growth of the school system and the need 
for more up-to-date methods of conducting 
school business. 

How much time a county school superin- 
tendent should give his office during the sum- 


mer or school vacation months has become 4 
subiect of discussion in some state education 
circles. County and city superintendents re- 
ceive annual salaries. The legal minimum 1s 


$1,500 for county superintendents, and the high- 
est paid in any county is $4,500 in Lake County. 


State Supt. B. J. Burris of Indiana believes 
the work of a county superintendent calls for 
hard work throughout the entire year and that 
such offices should at least be open for school 
business at all times. The county board, oF 
county commissioners, he declares, should de 
termine whether the superintendent should have 
a vacation season. In the past, the small sal- 
ary attached to the office has made it necessary 
for the superintendent to earn a little money on 
the side through lectures or other ways which 
do not interfere with schoo! duties. 


Chicago, Ill. Twenty-four organizations 
of women, including the principal women’s clubs 
of the city and ward branches, and leagues of 
women voters, have united to vrotect the schools. 
A committee of five will be delegated to attend 
all regular board meetings and committee ses- 
sions. The members of the committee will fa- 
miliarize themselves with board procedure, with 
the business the board transacts, with contracts 
which are let, and with proposals for spending 
large amounts of school money. The sunpervis- 
ory work of the women is expected to keep the 
rank and file in touch with the work of the 
schools, to provide a check on the amount of 
money spent for educational purposes, and to 
indicate the purpose for which it is spent. 
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A Real Disinfectant And a Perfect Deodorant 


Efficient — Practical — Economical 


A can of D-O-D can be delivered to your school by parcel post at the one pound rate. D-O-D comes in 
powder form, you do not purchase or pay for the shipment of water, no breakage, no freezing, no 
freight charges, no cartage charges,and D-O-D does not leave a dirty spot in your basement. D-O-D 
is diluted in water as used, thereby retaining its strength at all times. D-O-D will solve your problem 
of school sanitation. We recommend the sprayer as shown, as it throws a stream as fine as steam and 

is very efficient. 


Efficient for School Use 


D-O-D is especially applicable, efficient and economical for 
It destroys all offensive odors without causing a 
It is odorless as water itself. 
As a disinfectant it is unsurpassed, as it is over 3 times 
stronger than carbolic acid (U. S. H. L. Method) in the form 
as directed, and is absolutely non-poisonous. 
in classrooms the spread of contagious diseases is improbable. 
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D-O-D—one box sufficient for 150 
gallons—$6.00 
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school use. 
disagreeable odor of its own. 


CLANTON & WEBB, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. FLANAGAN CO., Chicago, IIL. 
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Guarantee 


Order one box of D-O-D and sprayer today. 
satisfied with the results return the sprayer and unused por- 
tion of D-O-D and we will refund your money. 


Recommended by many superintendents of schools. 


The following school supply houses will furnish D-O-D and sprayer under the above guarantee, 
WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va. 


C. NELSON SMITH Inc. 
ck MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


709 Caswell Block 


When sprayed 


If you are not 








Sprayer $1.50 
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SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
yystem of vocational and educational guidance 
must (1) give individual, personal attention to 
each child; (2) conduct a continuous survey of 
vocational and educational opportunities; (3) 
confer and cooperate with parents of children; 
(4) establish a library of information on occu- 
pations; (5) conduct a follow-up of the voca- 
tional career of those who have left school; (6) 
foresee employment opportunities, and (7) sup- 
port the the 


In speaking of his own experience Mr. 


idea of guidance throughout 


school. 
Stone spoke of eight activities conducted in 
Erie. These ineluded (1) life career classes in 


the high sehools; (2) occupational classes in 


the junior high schools; (3) articles in the news- 
papers to sell the vocational guidance program 
ind to keep it sold; (4) propaganda for college 
education; (5) and 
books on voeations; (6) 
with students; (7) follow-up on students who 
have left school, and (8) establishment of voea- 
tonal and 


selection distribution of 


personal conferences 


tests intelligence measurements. 


Vocational must be based on 
iuman sympathy and the determination to do 


the most for each individual person. 


guidance also 


It must 
be conducted by men and women who possess a 
tatural aptitude for the work and who have 
been thoroughly trained for it. 

“The Financing of City and State School 
Systems” formed the subject of a most inter- 
esting talk by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan of Harris- 
burg, Pa. Dr. Finegan is one of the great edu- 
tational administrators of the country who 
brings to his work and to his expressions on 
schoo] matters, a great insight into educational 
problems and an immense experience in solv- 
ing state and local problems. Dr. Fine- 
gan declared that even the wealthiest commun- 


ity hasn’t money enough for all desirable pub 
lie purposes and that education must not seek 
all it can get but must strive for a fair share 
of what is available. Every educational pro- 
gram must justify itself on the basis that ex- 
penditures of money are right, proper and just. 
Schoolmen must be economical and must ap- 
portion school funds so that there is sufficient 
money for every proven vital need. 

It is well to remember at all times that bond 
issues are only a temporary measure of relief 
and that every public bond must be paid for. 
Every sinking fund and every annual interest 
payment, invariably must come out of current 
funds that may rob the school system of needed 
current facilities. Dr. Finegan declared that 
school men are too modest and timid in asking 
for school funds and that they should be more 
outspoken in making reasonable school wants 
known and insisting that they be met. School- 
men must make an intensive study of taxation 
and public economy because these are the prob- 
lems which will be most difficult to solve dur- 
ing the next ten years. 

Dr. George D. Strayer read a most interest- 
ing paper on “The Relation of Administrative 
Officers to Boards of Education.” It will be 
found on another page. The paper led to the 
appointment of a committee which is cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Finance in formu- 
lating an exceptional code defining the relations 
of boards and their executive officers. 

Following Dr. Strayer’s paper, there was a 
general discussion of school administrative 
problems in which Mr. R. A. Brodhead of Bos- 
ton, Supt. W. H. Weeks of North Dakota, Mrs. 
C. A. Kenny of Minneapolis, Supt. P. A. Mor- 
tenson of Chicago, and Supt. S. O. Hartwell of 
St. Paul took part. 


The final address of the convention was made 
by Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of Educa- 


tion, on the subject “School Progress.” Dr. 
Winship is always interesting and frequently 
startling in his pronouncements. He is literally 
the most progressive educator now on the lee 
ture platform and despite his seventy odd years 
of age, has a freshness of viewpoint and a clear 
ness of vision that is to be envied by men one- 
half his age. Dr. Winship pointed out the fact 
that the only way to progress educationally is 
through progress. ‘Too many men are progres 
sive a short time and then are at a dead stop. 
he present movement for standardization has 
as its fundamental thought this very idea of 
stopping at a point to which we have progressed 
some time ago, and beyond which there should 
be no innovations, no experimentation, and no 
new departures. Mr. Winship clinched his 
point by various illustrations of typical school 
conditions and present school practice. 

In speaking of administration, he pointed out 
the essential qualities of the administrative man 
as found in the best sciiool board members and 
in the leading superintendents of schools. He 
showed that the 
worker, 


educational psychologist or 
the professional detail 
man, do not make the best administrators. By 
a very interesting parallel, with leading types 
of farm stock, he showed that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the calm point of view 
of the man of affairs who sits in the superin- 
tendent’s chair and the nervous, self-centered 
personality which does the best work in mak 
ing experiments and educational tests. 

The department closed its session by 
pointing its former officers. 


research and 


reap- 





Denver, Colo. The school board is pre- 
pared to take more drastic measures in collect- 
ing tuition of pupils who attend the Denver 
schools but who live outside the district. The 
payment of tuition has been provided by law but 
the collection of the money has proved a diffi- 
cult problem for the school authorities. 
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LABORATORY |: 
FURNITURE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway 











Send for our 
Catalog 
No. 11-A 











Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 
* Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Send for circular describing this desk. | 


pils. 


requirements. 
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Just the sort of table you 
have been looking for. 


This table has drawer space and board space for six pu- 


It can be worked at from either side, taking advan- 
tage of the light. 
drawer when working at the table. 
more advantages; we will be glad to explain them. 
complete line of tables embraces types suited to your 


Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 


It has an open space for the student’s 
There are many 
Our 


Send for catalog 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

—Louisville, Ky. A total of $1,922,795 has 
been requested by the board of education to help 
meet its budget of $2,444,373 during the next 
school year. The amount is about 400,000 
more than was required last year. 

Yakima, Wash. A reduction of the total 
cost of operating the schools and a reduction in 
the pupil cost from $82.55 to $73.44 have been 
effected as a result of economy measures. The 
cost per pupil in the high school has been re- 
duced from $116.89 to $99.47 and in the grade 
schools from $74.07 to $64.13. The savings 


have been made without impairing the efficiency ° 


of the schools, through the hiring of new teach- 
ers at lower salaries, and through economies in 
the purchase of supplies and equipment. 

Attorney General R. M. Hoyt of Wisconsin 
has recently rendered a decision that mandamous 
action may be brought to enforce an order of the 
state school inspector where a school board re- 
fuses to erect a new building. A parent of one of 
the school children affected may bring action 
against the school district, according to the at- 
torney general. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A new type of portable 
school has been selected by the school board to 
be erected during the next year. The new build- 
ings cost more than those used last year but 
have higher ceilings. Contracts have been 
awarded for ten buildings of the new type. 

Newark, N. J. The new board of educa- 
tion, as one of its first official acts, rescinded 
action taken by the former body in appointing 
five architects for supervising the construction 


involved in the $1,000,000 building program. 
The architects affected by the action are: John 
Peter, J. Fred Cook, H. J. and J. V. King, 


Charles Bertrand and Joseph B. O’Rourke. 

Supt. Afton Wheeler of Madison County, 
Ark., has announced the completion of an ex- 
tensive survey of school conditions in the county 
by both personal visits and questionnaire. Mr. 
Wheeler found seven decayed log houses still 
furnished with rough-hewn seats without desks, 
and with no equipment. Home-made desks, 
crudely constructed a half century ago, were 
found in thirteen buildings, and rough, home- 
made seats in fifty schools. Twenty schools 
were located-in, or near, grave-yards. 


_Only two buildings in the entire county had 
single patented desks, and the water supply 
was particularly inadequate. 


Mr. Wheeler found that the buildings have in 
general a bleak and barren appearance. In 
many cases, the ground for school buildings 
could not be sold for $1.25 an acre. The build- 
ings range in value from $34 for the lowest to 
$8,400 for the best. 


There are 5,573 children of school age in the 
county, but 800 of these failed to enroll last 
year. Despite these conditions, only forty of 
the 118 school districts -voted a twelve-mill tax 
this year. 

San Rafael, Calif. Prof. W. Hart has re- 
cently made a report to the school board on a 
school building survey conducted by him. Mr. 
Hart condemns the condition of the elementary 
schools and demands a bond issue of $490,000 
for the rehabilitation of the school plant. He 
urged against the erection of a high school at 
the expense of the elementary schools which are 
in need of immediate attention. He condemned 
two schools as firetraps, insanitary and out of 
date and recommended the closing of a third 
structure. After a careful study of the prob- 
lem of school housing the survey committee has 
recommended that the board ask the citizens to 
vote a bond issue of $490,000 for new elemen- 
tary and high schools. 


Erie, Pa. The school board has revised its 
rules, providing that teachers, each year, under 
the direction of the superintendent, shall to the 
number of twenty, be chosen to visit schools 
in other cities without loss of pay. Transporta- 
tion and allowance for other: expenses not to 
exceed $5 per day will be paid by the board. 
Reports of the visits must be made in writing 
and presented to the group of teachers desig- 
nated by the superitnendent. 


The board has also adopted a rule providing 
that no additional married women, who are not 
self-supporting, may be employed as teachers, 
except in a case of emergency. Married women 
now in the teaching force will be retained as 
long as their services are satisfactory, at a 
per diem rate as substitute teachers. 


It has been ruled that two days’ absence, 





with pay, may be granted to teachers desiring 
to attend summer school sessions prior to the 
close of the school term, provided such teachers 
have not had during the school year, two days’ 
leave for visiting schools. Application for the 
absence must be made to the superintendent. 

Duluth, Minn. The board of education this 
year is taking a census of all residents between 
the ages of one and twenty-three. Until now 
they have been accustomed to list only those be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen. The change 
has been made to aid the board of education in 
the purchase of sites for building purposes in 
the future. This can better be determined by 
statistics on births which the census this year 
will give. On the blanks provided for the list- 
ing of those between one and twenty-three 
years of age, the enumerator gives the name of 
the parents and the name of the child, the age 
by the day, month and year, and if attending 
school, what school that is. 

—The office of dean of girls has been created 
by the Duluth board of education. A dean with 
a salary of $2,000 a year has been appointed for 
Central high school. The position was creat 
to offset in part the influence of fraternities. 
Fraternity members are the wealthiest students. 
The social life of the other students has been 
more or less neglected, according to Supt. Je 
rome H. Bentley of the Duluth schools. One 
of the ends the dean of women will strive for 
is the building up of a social life that in time 
will replace the fraternities and sororities Mm 
attractiveness. 


—Duluth, Minn. All recreational activities 
have been taken under the direction of the 
board of education. The recreational work was 
formerly under the oversight of a director over 
whom both the city of Duluth and the school 
board had equal jurisdiction. The school 
board, which makes its own tax levy, paid one 
half the cost of maintaining the director and the 
playgrounds. Under the present arrangement 
the city will continue to pay one-half of the cost 
of maintaining the playgrounds, but the school 
board will have exclusive direction of play- 
ground activities. The change was made be- 
cause of duplication in the work of the two gov 
erning bodies wh‘ch later developed into indiffer- 
ence. 
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NEW BESSEMER GRADE AND COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(Continued from Page 57) 


tank after it has been filled. Water in the pool 
is usually drained and replaced four times a 
year. 

The swimming pool and gymnasium are in 
charge of a physical director whose hours of 
service are from 3 to 9:30 p. m., five days each 
week. These two rooms render real community 
service to the boys and girls and the men and 
women who are not attending school. From 4 
to 6 p. m., the gymnasium and the pool are used 
by the high school students and from 7:30 to 
9:30 the men and women and the younger men 
and women have their respective hours of phy 
sical exercise and swimming. After 
hours other rooms in the building are used by 


school 


various organizations of the community. We 
believe most emphatically that it is the com 
munity’s building, but we do have the privilege 
of using it for school purposes during school 
hours. 

The building is heated by direct radiation and 
ventilated by an indirect system of blast heat 
ing. Fresh air for ventilation is drawn down 
from a point fresh 
air intake by washed thor 
oughly by a 


above the roof through the 
a motor driven fan, 
steam humidifier and blown 
through a set of steam heated coils, heating the 
air to about 80°. After being heated it is 
forced into each room under pressure. 
Kewaunee boilers supply the heat 
required to heat every room to 70° above zero 


is 30° be 


Two large 


when the outside temperature slow zero. 


Besides heating the building at this tempera 
ture, the system supplies 30 cu. ft. of heated 
air to every pupil with at least four changes 
of air hourly. All heat flues are placed 7 
above the finished floor. This insures fresh air 
at all times for each pupil. The temperature is 
regulated by an automatically controlled sys 
tem which keeps the room temperature from 
68° to 70° at all times. 

A double sweeper vacuum cleaning machine 
has been installed to insure quick cleaning 
facilities. Inlets have been piped to every class 
room and also to corridors so that there is no 
portion which cannot be cleaned with a fifty 
foot hose. A control switch has ben placed on 
every floor in order that the power to motor can 
be turned on and switched at will. 
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ADJUSTABLE 


So that one size, the No. 2, will 
fit eighty-five per cent of the text 
books. 


“THE COVER WITH THE DOUBLE CORNERS” 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


(Patented) 


REINFORCED 


So that the points of greatest 
strain and wear, the corners and 
back, are doubled. 


CUT FROM CLAREMONT’S FAMOUS SHEEPSKIN COVER STOCK 
The following jobbers will promptly ship all orders: 


Stockton, Calif.—Stewart Office Supply Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Roberts & Meck. 


Anamosa, phat “Pomeenty sg we oN Supply Coe. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Claxton & Web 


Albuquerque, N. Pe Tee pce Exchange. 


Boston, Mass.—Edward E. Babb & C 
Chicago, Ill.—Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chicago, I1].—Garden City ~ ny Co. 
Chicago, 111.—Practical Drawing C 

Chicago, I11.—Thos. Charles & . 


Chicago, Ill.—W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, I1l.—Wilcox & Follett. 
Columbus, Ohio—Dobson & Evans Co. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa—Educational Supply Co. 


Columbus, Mo.—Missouri Store Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Practical Drawing Co. 


Dallas, Texas—Southern School Book Depository. 


Denver, Colo.—School Service Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company. 
Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fargo, N. D.—Northern School Supply Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hoover Bros. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Superior School Supply Cv. 
Louisville, Ky.—Central School Supply Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Educational Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—R. A. Fife Corp. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis School Supply Co. 
Omaha, Neb.—Omaha School Supply Co. 


Painesville, Ohio—The 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Edw 


ucational Supply Co. 
E. Babb & Co. 


Portland, Ore.—W. E. Finzer & Co. 
Richmond, Va.—Virginia School Supply Co. 
San Antonio Tex.—Southwestern Seating Co. 


San Francisco, Calif.—C. F. Weber & Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—Northwest Chemical & School Supply Co. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—T. R. Woodward & Co. 


Write us for samples. 


Topeka, Kan.—The Peabody School Furniture Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.—American School Supply Co. 
St. Paul, 


Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


THE N. E. A. AT BOSTON. 


, (Concluded from Page 93) ’ 
which followed between Mr. Hunter and Miss 


Buchanan, it was made clear that the conven- 
tion should not be hasty in spending its funds 
but that the matter should have ample consider- 
ation. The debate was brought to a rather 
sudden and welcome conclusion by a motion to 
table the matter. 

Secretary Crabtree, in his report, showed that 
the association has passed a membership mark 
of 116,000. New York State has the largest en- 
rollment with nearly ten thousand members. 
California has more than 9,000, and Massachu- 
setts has nearly 9,000 members. 

At the request of Mr. M. T. Marshall, the con- 
vention stood silent for one minute in honor of 
the pioneer members who had passed on to their 
reward. 

In considering new business, the Association 
made several minor changes in the bylaws and 
received notices of further changes which are 


to make for greater democracy in thec onduct of 
Association affairs. The opinion was expressed 


by one man on the floor to the effect that there 
is a need for greater democracy in the election 
of the executive committee and of the board of 
trustees. A movement in that direction was in- 
augurated in a change proposed by D. W. 
Springer for making a member of the executive 
committee and a member of the board of trus- 
tees elective each year with the other officers. 

An argument concerning Association dues 
brought out the fact that teachers are not ac- 
customed to pay large dues and are unwilling 
to support the association by paying a higher 
rate than at present. 


The New Officers. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, William B. Owen, president Chicago Nor- 
Adair, Rich- 


mal College; treasurer, Cornelia S 





DALLAS, TEXAS 








mond, Va.; vice-president, Minnie J. Nielson, 
state superintendent, North Dakota; second 
vice-presidents, H. W. Dodd, superintendent, 
Allentown, Pa.; Robert H. Wright, president 
East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, North 
Carolina; W. F. Geiger, superintendent, Tacoma, 
Wash.; C. N. Jensen, state superintendent public 
instruction, Utah; Mary McSkimmon, principal 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass.; John W. Aber- 
crombie, state superintendent, 
E. Lawler, principal, 


Alabama; 
Paterson, N. 
H. Dempsey, state commissioner, Vermont; Uel 
W. Lamkin, president Nesthwestern Missouri 
State Teachers’ College; H. Lester Smith, dean 
of the School of Education, Indiana University. 

Charl Ormond Williams, the ret'r’ng president 
of the association, becomes ex-officio first vice- 
president. 

The Classroom Teachers’ Fight. 

The only rift in the harmony of the business 
session of the convention came from the Class- 
room Teachers’ Department. It was in the 
shape of a protest from Miss Margaret Haley 
of Chicago. The Department represents the in- 
terests of 95,000 classroom teachers and was 
during the week the only storm center which 
gave the officers concern. The department was 
headed during the past year by Miss Ethel 
Gardner of Milwaukee, and it was known that 
the group which includes Miss Gardner, Miss 
Haley and kindred militant spirits was deter- 
mined to make the Department of considerably 
more consequence in the Association than it has 
been in the past. The plans of the group in- 
cluded the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws, the calling of regional conferences, and 
the organization of a Department staff. Such 
plans, if carried out, might readily cause the 
Department to be as powerful as the Associa- 
tion itself, and naturally met the opposition 
from outside the ranks of the classroom teach- 
ers, as well as within their ranks. A ticket in 
opposition to the Gardner-Haley group was put 
into the field. At the business meeting of the 
Department, the constitution and bylaws were 
adopted, but a filibuster prevented the election 


Mary 
J.; Clarence 


up to the time the meeting was compelled to 
adjourn and vacate Symphony Hall for a con- 
cert. 

At the general business session on Friday 
morning, President Williams ordered that a spe- 
cial meeting of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers be “called” at the Boston Trade School 
for the purpose of an election. Miss Haley pro- 
tested against the meeting and the election and 
argued that the president was not in authority 
to call such a meeting. She claimed that the 
Department has a legal set of officers in the 
persons of the officers of 1921, by virtue of the 
failure of the Department at its last legal meet- 
ing to elect new officers. Miss Williams, on her 
part, “ordered” the meeting under another in- 
terpretation of the bylaws, but permitted Miss 
Haley’s protest to be entered on the records. 
Subsequently the Department met under the 
chairmanship of President-Elect Owen and 
elected as president, Miss Effie MacGregor, the 
opponent of Miss Gardner. 

The attendance at the convention was about 
ten thousand, a disappointingly small number in 
view of the expectations of the officers and of 
the local people for a “big” convention. The 
railroad situation was blamed, but following the 
meeting the directors and trustees considered a 
movement for holding future meetings in the 
winter. 

The Resolutions. 

The Association adopted resolutions reaffirm- 
ing its former stand on federal aid for education 
through the Towner-Sterling Bill. In addition, 
it also adopted resolutions in part, as follows: 


We believe that the best interests of education will 
be served by a full recognition of the principles that 
education is a state function, and that local boards of 
education are in this sense officers of the state; and 
that they should be free to determine and administer 
their own financial budgets, subject to general state 
control, but unhampered by municipal authorities. 

The safety of the Republic rests in large degree with 
the teachers of the nation. We call upon teachers 
everywhere to teach respect for law and order and for 
constituted authority; to impress alike upon young 
and old the importance of obedience to the constitu- 
tion and to all state and national laws and to local 
ordinances, to teach the children that the laws are 
made by the majority and may be changed by the 
majority: but that they must be obeyed by all: and 
that he who disobeys the constitution or laws is an 
enemy of the Republic 
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Chemistry and Its Uses. 

By Wm. McPherson and Wm. E. 
Cloth, 8 mo., 447 pages. 
Co., Boston. 

The teacher who makes intelligent use of this 
book cannot fail to give his classes a working 
knowledge of the chief laws and theories of 
chemical science and a wide fair idea of the uses 
of chemistry in industry, commerce and agri- 
culture. The authors have carefully blended 
the descriptive, the discussionary and the his- 
torical with the illustrative so as to make the 
book most attractive. 

The sequence of the chapters is that of logi- 
cally beginning with the common gases and of 
introducing the subsequent compounds in ac 
cordance with their chemical and industrial im 
portance. Theoretic principles are introduced 
as they are required to clarify the discussion of 
several classes of elements and compounds. 

Each chapter is followed by a group of prob- 
lems and exercises which are independent of 
laboratory work. The latter is apparently to 
be provided for in a separate manual. 
Beginners’ Algebra. 

By Clarence E. 
Cloth, 303 pages. 
cago, New York 

This book, for first year high school or ad- 
vanced junior high school classes, offers a more 
detailed treatment of the subject than has been 
common in introductory books. The need for 
more readily bridging the gap between arith- 
metic and algebra and for teaching the child to 
think and reason in algebraic terms has been 
very strongly met. The treatment is generally 
informed and common sense and much material 
for drill and review is provided. The problems 
generally involve situations of youthful interest, 


Henderson. 
Price, $1.60. Ginn & 


Comstock and Mabel Sykes. 
Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
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McMURRY and PARKINS 


GEOGRAPHIES 


These books present the latest available geo- 
graphical information and are accurate in every 
The organiza- 
tion of material, the problem method of presenta- 
tion, and the general pedagogy of the subject are 
the results of life work on the part of the authors 
—both recognized teachers—and twenty years’ 
experience in successful geography making on the 


The equipment of maps and illustrations is of 
The mechanical features 
are distinctive in many respects and, together with 
the content, render the s*ries a noted contribution 
to effective instruction in the subject of geography. 
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For SEPTEMBER INTELLIGENCE SURVEY use 


The Myers Mental Measure 
It Gives Ewery Child a Chance. 
It ls a Non-Language Test. 
It Is a Single Continuous Scale for All Grades and Ages. 


MEASURING MINDS: 
By Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 
Head of Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education 


PUBLISHED JULY, 1922 


of The Myers Mental Measure 


lo alternate with the first form 


A Pantomime Group 
Intelligence Test 
All Pictures 


Designed for kindergarten to Grade Six in districts where there 
are many foreign children. 
schools and factories. 


623 S 


tonneeines 


AN EXAMINER'S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 





by the same authors 


Form 2 


AND 


Given Without Language 


Also for foreign-speaking adults in 
No knowledge of spoken English is neces 
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NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
o. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. = 


penne 





but there is relatively little material of typical 
industrial or vocational slant. The book reflects 
the best recent practice in the development of 
courses. 

Fun for Everyone. 

Social and Recreational Programs for Com 
munity Groups. Paper, 112 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Published by the Community Service, 
315 Fousth Ave., New York City. 

This pamphlet is chuck full of suggestions fo 
community and group entertainments of the 
healthy, happy kind. 

Famous Dogs in Fiction. 

J. W. McSpadden. Cloth, octavo, 288 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net. T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Nine stories of dogs all well known-and of 
distinct literary merit, comprise this book. The 
stories have been carefully edited for children 
and the volume is attractively illustrated and 
printed. Anyone who dogs—and what 
normal man or boy does not will enjoy the 
book. 


Industrial-Arts and Prevocational Education. 

In Intermediate and Junior High Schools. By 
A. H. Edgerton, Asst. Professor of Vocational 
Kduecation, Indiana University. Cloth, 104 
pages. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

This volume is designed to outline the pur 
pose and possibilities in pre-vocational educa 
tion It seeks to bring into clearer relief the 
kinds and que and skill that 


loves 


ities of knowledge 


wi contril most to the kind of training 
aimed at 

The book divided into three pares The 
first deals with present-day ne n which types 
or junio! h IQ@USTYrial-arts act bles 
are discusset Related mation as a basis 
for industrial insi: and guidance is offered. 

Part II treats the ] t of orga e and 


conducting representafive activities. The subdi- 
vision here covers a range of industrial courses 
and their application to rural and city districts. 
Various types of courses are presented. 

Part III provides methods of offering courses 
and projects. Here the author brings into con- 
sideration problems respecting individual dif- 
ferences, relation of likes and dislikes to abilities 
and inabilities, successfully tried unit courses in 


large and smali systems, etc. A series of sug- 
gestive types of industrial-arts projects and 
problems are also presented. 
A Manual for School Administrators. 

F. A. Welch. Cloth, octavo, 145 pages. 
$1. W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

This book records the author’s experiences 
and observations on school organization and ad- 
ministration, gathered during twenty years of 
service as superintendent and state school in- 
spector. It is exceedingly brief and compact 
and covers a very broad field. The chapters on 
the course of study and on the organization of 
the school are weak and we should have to dis- 
agree with many principles laid down or implied 
in the rather unphilosophic statement of the 
author’s belief. The chapters on the teacher 
and her work, on supervision, on the board of 
education, etc., are practical and forceful and re- 
flect a thorough knowledge and appreciation of 
conditions in school districts where men and 
women, with all their human shortcomings as 
well as good qualities, live and work. 


The Field Second Reader. 

By Walter Taylor Field. 
illustrated. Price 64 cents 
ton, Mass. 

The modern school reader is a distinctive 
achievement. It is attractive in appearance, in- 
teresting in subject matter, and instructive in 
purpose. It addresses itself to the child mind 
with a due regard of what wil! lure it into the 
field of knowledge. 


Price, 


Cloth, 128 pages, 


Ginn and Co., Bos- 


The Field reader complies in every particular 


with the above specification. The text will 
awaken and hold child terest. The colored 
illustrations, which accompany the stories and 


poems, will bring delight to the youthful mind 
and enhance the value of the textbook. 
The Little Corner Never Conquered. 

By John Van Schaick, Jr. Cloth, 282 pages 
Price, $2. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

While this book is an account of the work of 
the American Red Cross in Belgium during and 
immediately after the European war, it is even 
more of a rcord of Belgian heroism. The author 
was commissioner of the Red Cross to Belgium, 
and much of the work that he writes about 
passed through his hands. His character 


sketches of the Belgian king and his consort, of 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


_§ BLAIR’S KEYSTONE TABLETS § 


WHY 


wade of the best materials 
In variety to meet demands 
By experienced work-people 
Supervision and inspection 
Modern super-sanitary factory 


Experience of 43 years 





WEBSTER SERIES 
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SIT LUX 


WRITING TABLET 





SIT LUX SERIES 


WHEN 


Anticipate the fall demands 
“Take time by the forelock” 
Select your school tablets now 
To meet your future wants 
More scholars every year 


Blair’s tablets are best made 


STANDARD SCHOOL TABLETS OF AMERICA 





CO-ED SERIES 


Cardinal Mercier and of Ambassador Whitlock 
are particularly satisfactory. 
The Makers of America. 


By James A. Woodburn and Thomas F’. Moran. 
Cloth, 308 pages, illustrated. Price, 96 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

High spots in American history, based largely 
on biographical sketches of our great men and 
their services to the nation, are presented in this 
interesting volume. The book carries out the 
most recent recommendation of the American 
Historical Association for teaching children in 
the fourth and fifth grades through biographical 
sketches. The authors have an easy, flowing 
style, well adapted to a narrative for children. 
The illustrations are numerous and well printed. 


A Foundation for Caesar. 

By John M. Nichols. Cloth, 150 pages. Price, 
$1.50. The Stratford Co., Publishers, Boston, 
Mass. 

Two books of Caesar’s Gallic War—the cam- 
paign against the Helvetti and the war with 
Ariovistus—make up this well-balanced text. 
The editor has cut from the text certain unessen- 
tial paragraphs which add nothing to the story 
and which give no particularly valuable gram- 
matical drill or add to the student’s vocabulary. 
The life of Caesar, which constitutes the intro- 
duction, cannot fail to arouse interest in the 
career and deeds of the wonderful old Roman, 
who is author of the book and chief character in 
the exploits and victories of the Romans. The 
notes are arranged to bring out a systematic 
resumé of the important grammatical construc- 
tions and to clear up every doubtful and diffi- 
cult point. 

Notes on Mechanical Drawing. 

By Rolland 8. Wallis. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Engineering Extension Department, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

As its title indicates, this book consists of 
notes to supplement the classwork in a college 
or high school course in mechanical drawing. It 
is a systematic statement of facts concerning 
instruments and utensils, freehand lettering, the 
theory and method of orthographic projection, 
working drawings, the reproduction of drawings, 
and drafting room geometry. The book will 


gressive dealers. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Educational Assistants of Proved Worth 


The attention of every teacher, superintendent and 
purchasing agent is called to the many advantages of 
these goods for all school purposes. 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer and sold by all pro- 


Pioneer Tablet Manufacturers 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


appeal to every instructor as a clear-cut, sys- 
tematic statement for use in classes where no 
regular text is used, or where local courses have 
been developed. 

Famous Stories by Famous Authors. 

Selected and edited by Norma Helen Deming 
and Katherine Isabel Bemis. Cloth, 380 pages. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. 

Twenty-two stories, ranging from Cervantes 
to Roosevelt, have been collected for use in 
junior high schools. Just why the selection from 


Tolstoy with its atheistic twist, should be added 


to this collection of gems is a mystery. 
Farm Products. 

By Carl Colvin and John A. Stevenson. Cloth, 
363 pages, illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

This text offers a complete course in agricul- 
ture for the seventh and eighth grades, or for 
any two years of the junior high school. It is 
based on the project method and each chapter, or 
topic, is introduced by means of a project call- 
ing for home work. The latter invariably in- 
volves a specific job or experiment, intended to 
include an amount of observation, a record of 
results, and an understanding of facts. The 
principles involved in the project and additional 
facts are then added for class study. 

This book covers the subject matter usually 
required in the upper grades. Part One takes 
up plants and plant propagation, including all 
of the ordinary field and garden crops and the 
flowers and trees found on farms. Part Two 
discusses the care and handling of poultry and 
cattle, horses, swine and other.farm animals. 
Additional chapters are devoted to insects and 
farm machinery. 

The authors have a delightful style, and make 
their subject vivid, interesting and clear. The 
sentences have’an easy swing, the language is 
unstilted, and the sequence of thought is logical. 
At the same time, the definitions and descrip- 
tions are accurate and complete, and the direc- 
tions for work, observation and study are clear 
cut. 

The book is an entire departure from texts in 
its field and should find wide use. It vastly sim- 
plifies the task of the novice teacher and it will 


Detailed information at your service. 
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be a delight to the farmer-teacher of broad ex- 
perience. 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. 

By A. Frederick Collins. Cloth, 365 pages, 
illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

This is a real handbook—a complete, illus- 
trated description of the principles of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony and of the latest typi- 
cal apparatus used by professional and amateur 
radio operators. The author is the original in- 
ventor of the radio telephone. He writes with 
the complete history of his subject fully in mind 
and with a clear understanding of the latest de- 
velopments. He presents to his readers, a vast 
amount of practical information, without en- 
croaching upon the technical field of electrical 
or telephonic engineering. An appendix includes 
electrical and ratio data, radio codes, lists of 
symbols, abbreviations, definitions, a biblio- 
graphy, a complete glossary and a compilation 
of “radio don’ts”. The book is well illustrated. 

Administration ef Schools in the Smaller 
Cities. By W. S. Deffenbaugh. Bulletin No. 2, 
1922, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C. The present bulletin has been issued in re- 
sponse to a demand for a former pamphlet on the 
subject which had been out of print for sore tim?. 
The material was collected by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, to which about 520 superintendents 
in cities of from 5,000 to 30,000 population re- 
plied. The pamphlet presents not only the data 
collected but also certain well-established prin- 
ciples of school administration as applied to 
school boards, superintendents, teachers and 
supervisors, and the recording and reporting of 
school expenditures. 

Salaries of Teachers and Principals in Certain 
Cities. City School Circular No. 1, April, 1922. 
Issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The pamphlet offers summary 
tables arranged to show the per cent of teach- 
ers receiving salaries of less than $1,000, $1,099, 
and so on. Tables are also given showing the sal- 
aries paid in the different states, the median 
salary grade indicated, and the minimum and 
maximum salaries paid in cities of 25,000 or 
more population. With the aid of the tables it 
is possible for a board to compare the salaries 
paid with the salaries paid by other cities of 
more than 25,000 population. 
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dition at a very small expense with 


used. 


can be read from any angle. 
laps or streaks. 


washed repeatedly without injury. 
All-Carbon is economical. 


F. O. B. Anderson, Ind. 


All-Carbon 
alone. 
cent in advance. 


think of a stronger guarantee? 





You Probably Want to Re- 
surface Your Blackboards 


Before the Next Term of School 
Opens, and Right Now Is the - 
Ideal Time to Have It Done 


Your janitor can put every blackboard in perfect con- 


‘*All-Carbon’’ 


School officials all over the country say that it is su- 
perior to any blackboard preparation they have ever 


All-Carbon is dead black, does not refiect light and writing 
All-Carbon can be applied by anyone and dries without 
All-Carbon will not crack, peel or wear slick, and can be 


One gallon, on old blackboards, 
will cover 450 to 500 square feet, two coats. 


Price—$3.50 Per Gallon. 


Don’t Pay Unless Satisfied 


Blackboard Renewer sells on its 
We will ship you what you need without one 
Use it as instructed and if it is not 
as we represent it, you need not pay for it. 


Anderson Blackboard Mfg. Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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quire correct light and pure air. 
schoolrooms the entrance of light and air means 
the entrance of heat. 
Shades mounted on Hartshorn two-way rollers 
offer the most perfect system of light control pos- 
sible, insuring every degree of light gradation 
without interfering with a free circulation of 
cool, fresh air. 
Distributed by converters throughout the entire 


School Boards of many 
have 
adopted this scientific 
control of light. Write 
for samples of colors 
in tinted 
which have 
been analyzed and 
competent 





Light and Air Without Heat! 


OUNG eyes and lungs in the schoolroom re- 


Yet in many 
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LEE e 
WADE ROSAS 
WINDOW SHADE 
ABRICS 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








THE PERSONAL TOUCH IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
doing, they are glad to have me take that in- 
terest. It pleases them to see older people in- 
terested in them and every time there is a game 
scheduled 1 meet with a hail of queries as to 
whether or not I’m “going to the game today ?” 


When there is 


going on at school the pupils see to it that I am 


a debate or something special 


invited and they are always glad to see me with 
them. And incidentally here is a tip for aspir- 


ing school board members who like to make 


speeches. Get the youngsters with you and 
you'll always have a good round of applause, 
no matter how bum the speech may be. They 


will always stick with a friend. 

Several years ago I heard a prominent busi- 
that “there is no sentiment in 
That didn’t believe 
in the personal touch between his executive 
foree and his workmen, and the result of that 
attitude was that his business was frequently 
badly disorganized by strikes and by a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction among his employees. 


hess man say 


business’’, business man 


I have seen schools that were run along the 
same personal touch between the 
various branches of school administration, the 
public and the pupils. And the conditions in 
those schools have been pretty much the same 


line—no 


as they were in the business of the man who 
didn’t believe in sentiment. In those schools 
dissatisfaction and unrest took the place of good 
sound school work. Complaints to the boards 
by teachers and pupils alike were frequent and 
no one seemed to be satisfied with what any 
one else was doing or with the way they were 
doing it. 

In contrast to such schools are the schools 
where the personal touch is in operation. Where 
school boards, public pupils and teachers under- 
stand one another the effectiveness of the school 


is ten times that of a school where the various 
branches do not understand each other. 

In our town we have a graded school and a 
high school under one superintendent but each 
school governed by a board of education of its 
own. We have tried to put the personal touch 
into effect here. We try to understand 
each other, the public which we serve, our teach- 
ers and the pupils, and the result has been that 
in the past two years not one single complaint 
has been made to either school board by any 
parent, and the support of the schools by the 
general public has been all that we could ask. 
The personal touch pays in our everyday life 
and it pays in business. Why shouldn’t it pay 
in school affairs? It will pay and pay big, and 
it will be a great aid in school administration 
if given a chance. 

INTERNAL ACCOUNTING AND OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION. 


‘ (Concluded from Page 43) 
all details to talk intelligently on any one of 
them. 


° 
1aea 


Definite work should be assigned to each 
worker who should be held responsible for the 
doing of that work. Each person should have a 
reasonable degree of freedom to express himself 
in his work. 

The manager should endeavor to 
reach the happy medium which lies somewhere 
just good fellowship and 


business 
between excessive 
familiarity. 

The man 
among men; he should have vision, honor, gen- 
tleness, a sense of humor, and perspective. 

In my opinion the last quality mentioned, 
perspective, is one of the most important ones 
We should be able to see our 
in its right relationship to the whole 


business manager should be a 


for us to possess. 
work 


school system and to the whole community. We 
are answerable to our fellow citizens for the 
wise administration of the tax funds intrusted 


to our care, but we are answerable to posterity 
and eternity for the quality of citizenship our 
schools produce. 

LOAD OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

(Continued from Page 49) : 

the article will lead anyone to think that such 
‘Eight hours may 
The 


studies of the strain and fatigue cf school and 


a standard is here advocated. 
be too short a time for teachers to work. 


mental work are far too meagre to justify any 
conclusion as to the desirability of a long or 
short working day for teachers. 

If we do accept this time as a tentative stand 
ard then we hope there may be herein some sug- 
gestion to further study along this line in order 
to arrive at a more scientific type of schedule 
making for teachers. From our study of the 
data we feel that some of the teachers are over- 
loaded with too much non-teaching school work, 
too much routine. 
quire more time than others it may be well to 


Because some subjects re- 
adjust this load upon further investigations of 
this type. The loads of some teachers may well 
be decreased or increased according to the sub 
ject or subject group time required. 

other 
should receive 
these is the relationship of pupil and teacher 


Two elements of the teacher’s load 


more attention. The first of 


coming from the time spent in pupil consulta 
tion and the supervision of pupi! extra-curricu- 
individual 


lar activities. Consultation with 


pupils should result in better work and more 


cordial relations. In 32 minutes each day very 
little can be accomplished for 50 or 125 pupils. 
Pupil extra-curricular activities are now con 
sidered to be very valuable educational instru 
ments. A great deal of time is upon 
athletics. This may be desirable but 
cess of time spent upon this phase of work in- 
dicates that other equally valuable material, 
such as public speaking, dramatics, scout work, 


spent 
the ex- 
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THE NEW DEODORANT AND 
DISINFECTANT 


Leaves no odor of itself” 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern 


The Ideal Adjustable Window Shades 
for School Use 


[) er ett Adjustable Window Shades are the result of over 16 years 


No acid or oil—not poisonous. 


Practical Decorative 





after use, and banishes all other odors. 


Does not stain. Acts 


It is clean and clear as water. 


immediately. Very powerful. Economical to use. 


of effort and development in the manufacture of window shades for 
school use. They are made of specially selected materials and are 
manufactured under the most rigid supervision—the secret of their ex- 
treme wearing and lasting qualities. 
Their mechanical construction is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
“fool-proof.” The rollers, which are specially built, are large and strong, 
and are equipped with an oversize spring which insures their rolling and 
carrying qualities. They have no delicate parts to get out of order 
are sturdily built and guaranteed to withstand the hard usage and abuse 
to which school property is constantly subjected. 
Every school should be equipped with Draper Adjustable Window Shades. 
They embody every worth-while feature—are durably constructed in 
every essential and in operation are the most practical and efficient ad- 
justable window shades made. 
Let us solve your window shade problems. ‘Tell us how many windows 
there are in your school building, give us the size, and our experts will 


be-glad to make suggestions and will quote you on equipping your 
building. This service places you under no obligation 


Can be used frequently and freely without incon- 
venience to teachers or pupils. 


Try It Now 


Drop us a card for information and prices. 





We can 
supply you from a nearby distributor. 





OUR GUARANTY 


B-K stands absolutely on what it does for 
YOU. Use it according to directions, then if 
YOU don’t find it exactly as represented by 
us we will refund your money. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA. 














General Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades Meet Every School Requirement 
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IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN THE DE 
VELOPMENT OF A SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAM. 

(Concluded from Page 61) 
struction and wood finish, prevails today in ti 
existing schodl 
a less permanent construe 
 ireprook 


onstruction makes for permanence, lower mallir 





and social activities 


within the school, must and do suffer. We fee] 


the school newspaper 
that 36 minutes per day, (coupled with th 
short time devoted to pupil consultation, for all 
forty-five per cent of 


CANMOt case of 


these valuable educational functions, ) 


provide sufficient opportunity for helpfui pupi buildings and even 


guidance. tion in the case of 21 per cent more. 


The second item to be noted is the small 
tenance, and repair costs, less fire insurance alg 
greater community assurance in the safety @ 


its children. 


amount of time, sixteen minutes per day, spent 
upon gathering new ideas, training, education 
and inspiration from the abundant and valu 
able field of special True economy in school building costs is nob 
inconsistent with the program outlined abové 
it is implied in every step 
Real economy is effected only as the full eduem# 


and professional educa 
Sixteen day | 
used in this manner can do very little to avoid | Z On the 


professional find and § 


tional literature. minutes each 


contrary 


stagnation. To ways 


means of improving this condition may well 

occupy some of the time and energy of some of 

our leaders of school systems in order that we 

may use one of our excellent means of improv 

ing the teaching of our children. 

BELOIT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

(Concluded from Page 55) ; 

tracts were awarded in advance of the peak in 


price, but the construction was carried on 
through a period when construction was greatly 
handicapped by shortage of labor, 
difficulties, ete.., 
length of time consumed in construction. 


While foot little 


unless the time of construction and general con 


transporta 


tion which accounts for the 


cubie price is of account 
account, at the 
fact that 


were constructed during the period when prices 


ditions are taken into sume 


time in view of the these buildings 
were at the top, the cost per cubic foot of 26 
building 
This price included all 


cents would indicate an economical 


secured at a low cost. 
heating, ventilating, 


construction ineluding 


plumbing, electric wiring, hardware, fixtures, 
and all case work of a 
tached to the walls, but did not inelude pupils’ 


desks, teachers’ tables, or other equipment. 


permanent nature at 


24 
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GUTZON BORGLUM STARTS WORK ON GIGANTIC 
MEMORIAL ON STONE MOUNTAIN, TO 
CONFEDERATE CAUSE. 

Gutzon Borglum, the famous sculptor who is to carve 
a huge memorial on the face of Stone Mountain, Atlanta, 
Ga., is shown here laying out the head of a Confederate 

officer, starting the preliminary work. 

Stone Mountain is the largest outcropping of solid gran- 
ite in the world, being eight miles around at its base and 
nearly eight hundred feet high. 

Way down the side of the mountain a platform hangs 
over the steep face where the carving is to be done. This 
memorial when completed will be the largest thing of its 
kind in the world and will be seen at a distance of many 
miles. 

Mr. Borglum estimates that it will take him five years 
to complete the work. 


tional program is understood, and as the phy 
sical agencies employed to achieve those endim 
are effectively utilized to the greatest degree, 
by the number of people, over the 
Kconomy results whell 
permanence is assured, debt, maintenance, an@y 
operation costs are kept at a minimum and the 
physical, and educational effes 
ciency of the product is achieved. : 

The new technique that is being rapidly dey 
veloped in the field of program planning willl 
strengthen the professional status of the super” 
intendent and will establish more firmly hig} 
Communities 
have felt the need for more adequate school — 


greatest 


longst period of time. 


highest social 


position as a community leader. 
The school administrator can be re§ 
lied upon to bend his energies to the solution of 


the difficulties growing out of such need. 


planning. 


The citizens of Jamestown, N. Y., early m9 
May voted to issue bonds in the amount of 
$750,000 for the acquiring of sites and the ere¢- 
tion of two junidr high schools. One school 
will be erected for the north side at a cost of% 
$395,000 and the other on the southwest side at} 
a cost of $355,000. Additions have been com-% 
pleted for several grade schools at a total cost® 
of $550,000. 
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